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A  STATE  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimals,  Faren. 
heit’s  Thermometer,  and  the  quantity  of  Rain-water  fallen, 
in  inches  ;ind  decimals,  from  the  28th  February  to  the  30th  March, 
1785,  taken  at  Duddingfton  about  funrife. 


Days. 

Ther 
Sun  r. 

Barom. 

Rain. 

Inch, 

Weather. 

Feb.  28 

25 

30-3045 

-  — 

Clear. 

Mar.  1 

18 

30.3583 

— 

Ditto. 

2 

32 

30.418 

—  ■ 

Ditto. 

3 

28 

30-347 

-  — 

Ditto. 

4 

27 

30.3 

— 

Ditto. 

5 

22 

30.2875 

— 

Ditto. 

6 

20 

30,3625 

— 

Ditto. 

7 

26 

30.2875 

— 

Ditto. 

9 

30 

29.9875 

— — 

Ditto. 

9 

30 

29.8 

0.04 

Snow. 

10 

26 

30.125 

- - 

Clear. 

1 1 

35 

29.9125 

0.06 

Sleet  and  fnow. 

12 

21 

30.>9375 

— 

Clear. 

»3 

24 

30.37375 

■ 

Ditto. 

*4 

35 

30.17 

— 

Ditto. 

33 

30.1925 

— 

Ditto. 

16 

35 

30.35625 

— 

Ditto. 

>7 

36 

30.475 

— - 

Ditto. 

18 

34 

30.4025 

Ditto. 

»9 

42 

30.3475 

■  -  ' 

Ditto. 

■  ■  20 

40 

30.3 

G.05 

Some  rain. 

31 

42 

30.20375 

0.04 

Sleet. 

22 

20 

30  33 

— 

Clear. 

»3 

25 

30-45 

— 

Ditto. 

*4 

33 

30.1125 

0.065 

Hail  and  rain. 

25 

34 

30.30625 

— 

Clear. 

26 

32 

30.2175 

0.08 

Rain  and  fnow. 

27 

3' 

29.96625 

— 

Clear. 

2S 

*5 

29.945 

0.045 

Sleet. 

29 

26 

29.950875 

0.055 

Hail. 

30 

39 

29.905125 

0.435  total  of  rain,  &c.  -  | 

.  To  Correspondents. 

Several  Poems  under  confideration .  , 

,  X.uciu3  in  reply  to  Scverus  might  lead  to  an  unintereding  controverfy. 
EiTay  on  Suicide,  rather  palliative. 

The  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mr  S.  of  F.  is  inadmiilible. — We  (hall  be  glad, 
however,  to  be  favoured  with  the  correfpondence  of  the  Author  when  he  is 
pifpofed  to  be  lefs  licentious. 

Verfes  by  J.  W,  W,  in  ou^  nexU 


VIEWS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Number  Secend. 

DU  N  K  £  L  D,  a  feat  belonging  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Athole, 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  Tay,  furrounded  with  high  rocky  hills, 
clothed  with  wood  to  the  top;  through  which,  with  great  judgment, 
arc  conduAed  extcrtfive  walks,  producing  a  variety  of  fcenery  only  to  be 
met  with  in  Highland  fituations. 

The  village  of  Dunkeld  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  the  capital  of  an* 
dent  Caledonia — About  the  dawn  of  Chrihianity,  a  PiAifh  king  made  it  the 
feat  of  religion,  by  erefting  a  monaftery  of  Culdees  there ;  which  king  Da¬ 
vid  1.  in  1 1 30  converted  into  a  cathedral,  and  it  ranked  as  the  firll  fee  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  cathedral  dill  remains  pretty  entire,  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  thia 
romantic  place.  Birnam  Wood  fleirts  the  pafs  to  Dunkeld,  and  Dunhnnan 
Hill  is  feen  at  a  diftance  beyond  the  plain  of  Stormont. — Dunkeld  is  tbri* 
ving,  and  is  ftill  deemed  the  capital  of  the  Highbnds. 


Memoirs  of  the  Baron  De  Tott,  concerning  the  Turks  and  Tartars, 
4  vols  8 VO.  Printed  at  Ajnfierdam  1784. 


WE  cannot  begin  to  read  thefe 
Memoirs  without  accompa¬ 
nying  the  author  to  the  conclufion  : 
It  Is  one  of  the  mod  novel  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  books  we  have  feen,  as  alfo 
one  of  the  mod  Intereding. 

What  do  we  fee  In  this  piAure, 
whofe  lineaments  are  fo  driking,  and 
all  whofe  figures  bear  the  expreffion 
of  truth  ?  A  nation  delivered  up  to 
all  the  excelfcs  of  the  mod  corrupted 
people,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  all 
the  ferocity  of  the  mod  barbarous : 
at  once  edeminate  and  fanguinary; 
fanatic  in  their  belief,  without  praAi- 
fing  one  moral  virtue  of  their  creed  ; 
joining  infcnfibillty  of  heart  to  the 
mod  unbridled  and  lafeivious  paf* 
fions ;  without  refleAion  as  without 
fiirefight ;  habituated  to  mean  vices, 
and  laughing  at  crimes  in  the  very 
moment  of  committing  them;  buried 
in  Ignorance  and  yet  glorying  in  It ; 
haughty  In  proportion  to  their  du- 
pidlty;  fupporting  tyranny  in  the 
hope  of  (haring  it ;  bafe  without 
fhamje,  wretched  without  grief ;  ne-  ’ 


ver  feeling  their  dreadful  fervltude 
but  in  the  very  indant  that  they  arc 
ready  to  die  of  hunger  ;  without  in* 
dudry  ;  without  valour,  without  hu¬ 
manity,  and  even  in  their  contempt 
of  death  difplaying  only  that  mean- 
nefs  of  fpirit  which  prevents  men 
from  perceiving  how  to  efcape  it. 

Whom  does  this  nation  obey  ?  A 
fovereign  buried  for  the  half  of  hit 
life  in  the  filence  of  a  feraglio,  be¬ 
twixt  the  axe  and  the  bow-dring  ; 
fatigued  with  homage,  and  making 
himfelf  obeyed  only  by  the  terror  of 
the  arms  of  defpotifm  ;  crufhing  al¬ 
ways  when  he  wilhes  to  punifh ;  ob¬ 
liged  by  his  religion  to  fubmit  to 
laws  of  form,  and  able  to  violate 
thofe  of  nature  ;  not  daring  to  ab- 
fent  himfelf  from  the  mofque  upon  a 
Friday ;  and  at  liberty  to  behead  the 
innocent  man  whofe  riches  he  covets. 
If  his  government  prclfes  lefsdireAly 
on  the  multitude,  the  indruments  of 
their  mifery  are  only  upon  this  ac¬ 
count  the  more  hardened  In  their  op- 
prelllons ;  unpunKhed  or  chadifed, 
Y  a  fear 
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fear  never  Hops  them  ;  and  the  man  parapharnalia.  Love  infpired  by 
in  place  commits  itijuftice  himfeli,  .beauty  and  all'  accomplilhments, 


with  the  bloody  heads  of  his  prede- 
ceffors  before  him. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  M. 
de  Tott  has  feen  the  Turks  ;  and  he 
faw  them  for  a  period  of  23  years: 

1*  •  1.1  _ i* 


or  the  elleem  which  arifes  from  vir¬ 
tue,  have  no  influence  in  thefe  fa¬ 
tal  unions.  They  marry  a  woman 
without  feeing  her,  upon  the  report 
of  fome  old  women,  who  ferve  as 


he  enjoyed  the  inoft  intimate  confi-  gi-bet'weens ;  and  the  moment  in 
dence  of  the  fovereign  ;  he  himfelf  which  the  bride  takes  off  her  vcjl,  is 


has  had  an  active  (hare  in  the  admi- 
niftratlon  of  this  terrible  government, 
in  which  he  has  been  employed  du- 
liiig  all  its  fuccefiivc  changes,  and  in 
circumflances  of  the  moil  critical  ua- 


often  for  the  hulband  the  moment 
of  difguft  and  repentance.  There  is 
another  kind  of  marriage  which  they 
call  kapin  ;  which  is  nothing  elfe,  to 
fpcak  properly,  bu^  a  bargain  made 


turc.  In  a  word,  M.  de  Tott  has  a  betwixt  the  parties,  to  live  together 
perfedl  knowledge  of  the  language,  for  a  fixed  price  a  certain  time. 


itnd  was  able  to  communicate  with  Thefe  women,  brought  up  in  igno- 


all  the  different  (idtcs.  No  European  ranee  and  foiitude,  without  any  kind 
has  hitherto  united  in  himfelf  fo  many  of  ideas,  without  any  other  fenti- 


means  of  knowledge,  has  ever  been  ment  than  jealoufy,  dillrcffcd  and  hu- 
able  to  collect  fo  great  a  number  of  miliated  by  the  dependence  in  which 


fadls,  or  to  draw  from  them  more  cer¬ 
tain  conclufions. 

M.de'Fott  endcavonrs  firfl  tofatls- 


tliey  live,  and  by  the  indifference  of 
their  hufbands,  oppreffed  with  their 
very  idlcncfs,  and  indolent  through 


fy  the  impatience  of  the  greater  part  pride,  can  have  few  attradlions  for 
of  his  readers,  always  eager  to  learn  the  man  to  whom  they  belongi 


whatever  concerns  the  fituation  and 
manners  of  the  Turkilh  women,  it 


The  Turks  have,  therefore,  no  re- 
fource  except  in  the  (laves  whom 


is  upon  this  article  cfpecially  that  they  purchafe,  and  the  number  of 
travellers  have  abtifed  the  credulity  whom  they  can  increafe  in  pro¬ 


of  the  public.  '1  hey  divert  them-  portion  to  the  extent  of  their  for- 
(klvcs  with  giving  romantic  pidtures  tune.  Here  the  imagination  of  the 


of  the  voluptuoufntfs  of  the  people,  reader,  no  doubt,  prefents  to  him 


of  the  caft  ;  ilrcy  draw  enchanting  thofc  beautiful  Georgian  girls,  thofc 


portraits  of  the  women  (hut  up  in  charming  maids  of  Circaffta,  wlio 


their  pretended  karams  ;  their  ima-  bear  fo  dillinguilhed  a  part  in  many 


gination  is  fruitful  in  intiigues  of  romances. 


gallantry.  The  bolts  and  vigilance 
of  tlie  eunuchs  are  iiotiiiiig  to  them. 
'I'hcy  introduce  you  into  the  rcccifcs 
wf  thefe  ixpcnetrable  prifons,  in¬ 
vented  by  pride  and  jcaloufy  to  ty¬ 
rannize  over  beauty.  It  is  neceffary 
to  reform  our  ideas  fomewhat  upon 
this  fubjedl.  , 

Marriage  among  the  Turks  is  no 
more  than  a  civil  adt.  The  law  re- 
drains  the  number  of  free  women 
whom  you  can  marry  to  four ;  it  is 


M.  de  Tott  faw,  at  the  houfe  of 
her  mothcr-ln-law,  one  of  thefe 
Georgian  girls,  dellined,  by  the  Sul- 
t.ina  Afina,  for  the  amufement  of  his 
highnefs.  “  I  faw  nothing'remark- 
able  in  her  (fays  he) ;  (he  was  a  girl 
about  18,  pretty  tall,  exceedingly 
robuil,  and  who  might  have  made  no 
unhandfome  figure  at  the  bar  of  a 
tavern.” 

Among  thefe  (laves,  there  are 
many,  doubtlefs,  who  poffefs  beauty. 


the  hulband  who  gives  the  wife  the  and  fome  who  poffefs  agreeable  ta- 
Jowry ;  and  when  he  cepudiates  her,  lents  ;  and,  in  particular,  they  are 


-fhe  retains  this  dowry  with  her  taught  u  very  indecent  dancei  acJ 
—  .  i  cojnpi- 


I 


For  mar 

companitd  with  caflanrts.  But  the 
ufc  of  the  warm  bath  greatly  tar- 
niihcs  their  compleftioii,  and  robs 
them  of  the  frelhnefs  of  youth.  Thcfe 
baths,  always  warmed  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ufed,  are  heated  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  immediately  up¬ 
on  entering  them  a  violent  ptr- 
fpiration  takes  place  ;  notwithdand- 
Ing  which  the  women  remain  in 
them  five  or  fix  hours  at  a  time,  and 
return  to  make  ufc  of  them  very  fre¬ 
quently.  It  is  etident,  that  fuch  a 
great  relaxation  of  the  fibres  mull 
alter  the  fhape,  and  l.ring  on  an  un¬ 
timely  decrepitude;  it  is  not  lefs cer¬ 
tain,  that  betwixt  the  mailer  and 
the  Have  there  can  cxill  no  real  love ; 
that  the  delicacy  of  fentiment,  which 
forms  the  greatcll  charm  of  life,  mull 
of  ncceffity  be  dellioyeJ  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  eafinefs  of  enjoyment ;  and 
that  faticty  and  difgull  inhabit  thofe 
abodes  which  we  are  accullomcd  to 
paint  as  the  temples  ofpleafure.  “  I 
have  been  enabled  to  convince  myfelf 
by  means  of  my  friends,  (fays  our 
traveller,)  that,  except  when  the 
charms  of  a  new  flavc  awaken  the 
curiofity  of  the  Turks,  the  haram 
and  its  pleafurcs  are  difgulling; 
many  Turks  never  enter  it  but  when 
their  prcfencc  is  necelfary  to  reftore 
peace,  and  which  the  woman  w’ho 
fuperintends  it  could  nut  accom- 
plilh.” 

M.  de  Tott  had  frequent  conver- 
fatioDS  with  the  Mollach  of  Mecca,  a 
man  of  great  confidcration  at  Con- 
ilantinople.  In  the  midd  of  one  of 
thcfe  converfations,  a  child  of  about 
four  years  of  age,  barefooted,  and 
badly  clothed,  came  to  carefs  the 
Mollach,  who  a  Iked  her  who  was 
her  father.  “  Toa,”  fays  the  child. 
— “  What !  am  I  your  father  ?  And 
what  is  your  name  ?” — “  JufuP’ — 
But  who  is  your  mother 
Thatidgec.” — “  Very  well,  Tha- 

tidgee  !” - “  Indeed  !*’  fays  the 

Elfcndi  coldly,- I  did  not  know  fo 
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much.”— “  There  is  no  need,”  fald 
he  afterwards  in  the  courfe  of  the 
converfation,  “  for  a  great  effort  to 
perceive  that  the  facility  of  gratify- 
jiig  our  defires  lead/  to  indifference. 

— It  is  the  fault  of  our  manners  ;  we 
cannot  clange  them. — But  as  long 
as  I  retain  my  curio.fity,  1  (hall  not 
be  fo  unhappy  as  you  think  me.” 

To  whatever  condraint  the  Tur- 
kidi  women  arc  fabjedlcdby  their  cu- 
doms,  they  have,  however,  the  libertv 
of  going  abroad  upon  bufinefs;  they 
even  gofreqiicntly  topay  vifits  toother 
women.  Falhion  then  requires,  that 
the  Turk,  whofe  w'omen  receive  the 
vilit,  Ihould  not  enter  into  the  ha- 
ram  while  the  drangers  arc  there ; 
but  this  rule  is  not  always  driftly  ob- 
ferved.  The  rich  alone  can  fupport 
the  cxpcnces  of  a  haram,  and  there 
are  not  many  rich  men  -among,  the 
Turks ;  they  never  arrive  at  opulence 
but  by  ferving  in  employments,  which 
arc  lucrative  only  in  proportion  to 
the  abufe  they  make  of  their  autho' 
rlty.  Before  arrisnug  at  thcfe  offices, 
they  remain  a  long  time  confounded 
with  the  crowd,  feparated  from  the 
women,  and  forced  to  live  only  with 
men.  A  difagrccablc  focicty,  wdiicU 
leads  to  a  (hameful  vice,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  trio  common  among  the 
people  bf  the  cad. 

There  are  vciy  few  proditutes  at 
Condantinople;  and  it  is  not  thought 
proper  to  give  the  fame  indulgence 
to  diforders  of  this  kind  there,  which 
the  corruption  of  great  cities  feems 
to  have  rendered  necefTary.  The 
Bodangi-Balha,  a  kind  of  Lieutfnant 
di  Pslicit  makes  frequent  vifits  in  the 
environs  of  Condantinople,  and  a- 
bout  the  mod  remote  places  near  the 
fea,  where  women  of  this  clafs  flatter 
thcmfclvcs  with  finding  an  afylum. 
Their  dead  bodies  arc  often  found 
mangled.  The  men  affaffinate  them 
in  order  to  fave  the  trouble  of  pay¬ 
ment,  and  even  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  being  arrefted  in  condufting  them 
back 
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back  to  the  city.  What  is  moft  a- 
ftonifhlng  is,  that  women  even  of 
higher  rank  efcape  fometimes  from 
llieir  prifons,  carrying  along  with 
them  their  jewel*.  The  violence  of 
pailioii  renders  them  blind  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  fuch  an  adventure.  The 
wretches  whom  they  feek  often  cut 
their  throats,  after  feizing  on  their 
clfeds.  The  dead  bodies  of  thefe 
miferable creatures  are  frequently  fecn 
floating  within  the  harbour  ;  and  yet 
thefe  fatal  examples  are  not  able  to 
prevent  other  women  from  following 
the  fame  courfe.  ' 

There  is  nothing  more  common 
among  us  than  to  hear  people  fpeak 
of  the  feragUo  and  the  favourite  ful- 
tana.  '1  he  feragllo  is  Imagined  to 
be  the  inclofure  in  which  the  women 
are  flint  up,  while  in  reality  it  is  no¬ 
thing  but  a  palace,  and  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  women  is  called  the  ha- 
ram.  The  ambaffadors  of  crowned 
heads  have  no  haram,  but  they  have 
a  feragllo.  With  regard  to  the  title 
of  favourite  fultana,  it  is  abfurd.  A 
fultaua  is  a  princefs  of  the  blood 
royal  of  the  empire.  If  flic  be  a  ful¬ 
tana,  fays  M.  de  Tott,  flie  dare  not 
avow  that  kind  of  favour  which  is 
meant ;  if  Ihe  can  enjoy  it,  ftie  is  not 
a  fultaaa.  The  title  of  Bacht~Ka- 
dun,  or  principal  lady,  is  really  the 
firft  dignity  of  the  haram  of* the 
Grand  Signior.  “  The  daughters 
and  the  fillers  of  this  prince,  when 
married  to  the  viziers  and  grandees 
of  the  empire,  inhabit  each  Icparate 
apartments  In  their  palaces.  The 
male  child  who  is  born  there  mud  be 
fmothered  in  the  very  moment  of 
birth,  and  by  the  fame  hands  which 
deliver  the  mother.  This  is  the  moll 
public  law'  in  the  empire,  and  what 
is  lead  tranfgrefled  :  no  veil  is  fpread 
overthehoiror  of  thefe  aifallinations.” 

The  Turks  are  luxurious,  but  their 
luxury  has  neither  talle  nor  elegance; 
It  is  only  a  grofs  difplay  of  ulelcCs 
wealth,  and  even  frequently  incom¬ 


modious  ;  they  will  place  upon  your 
bed  fattin  pillows  embroidered  with 
gold,  which  tear  the  (kin  off  your 
face  ;  the  women  will  wear  in  the 
midft  of  fummer  velvet  gowns,  every 
feam  of  which  is  loa’ded  with  thick 
gold  lace.  Beiidcs,  this  luxury  is 
only  difplayed  at  home  ;  no  one  dare 
exhibit  it  in  public,  through  fear  of 
awakeningthe  avarice  of  government. 

During  the  rejoicings  which  take 
place  upon  the  birth  of  a  fun  to  the 
Grand  Signior,  the  ancient  faturna- 
lia  of  Rome  are  feen  revived  at  Con- 
ftantinople.  I'he  flaves  are  allowed 
to  make  merry  before  their  mailers, 
and  even  at  their  cxpence ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  pafs  fuddenly  from  flavery  to  li- 
centioufnefs,  and  their  joy  refembles 
drunken  nefs  and  frenzy.  The  houfes 
of  the  grandees  difplay  an  exceffive 
magnificence  in  their  decorations. 
“  The  neighbouring  flreets  are  co¬ 
vered,  to  a  certain  dillance,  with 
fcaffolds  raifed  high  enough  fo  as  that 
the  lamps  and  paper-work  may  prove 
no  obilrudllon  to  paflengers  on  horfe- 
back.  I'hefe  porticoes,  thus  decora¬ 
ted,  are  continued  even  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  courts  of  the  palace  ;  and  there 
halls,  conftrufted  of  purpofe,  richly 
furniflied,  and  illuminated  by  a  vatl 
number  of  lujlres,  whofe  brightnefs 
is  refie6lcd  by  numerous  mirrors,  of¬ 
fer  to  the  curious  a  relling  place  ;  the 
mailer  of  which  receives  his  gueils 
each  according  to  their  quality.  O- 
thers  content  themfclves  writh  furnlfh- 
ing  the  fpace  under  their  gates, 
whofe  folding  doors  thrown  open  in¬ 
vite  company  to  flop,  take  a  dllh 
of  coffee  or  other  refrclkments,  which 
the  mailer  orders  always  to  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  which  his  people  arc  eager 
to  diftribute.” 

The  illumination  of  the  feragllo, 
one  would  think,  (hould  eclipfe  all  the 
rell ;  and  yet  it  is  the  meanefl.  That 
of  the  mint  is  very  curious  and  fplen- 
did.  An  Infinite  number  of  lamps 
mutually  rcflefl  each  other  in  hangings 
formed 
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formed  of  plaftres  and  fequins  quite 
new,  and  which  reprefent  different 
defigns.  In  manjr  places  of  the  city 
the  moft  indecent  farces  are  aded,  in 
which  the  government  is  not  fpared 
more  than  the  manners.  The  aftors 
are  Greeks  and  Jews  ;  and  the  fun  of 
thefe  pieces  conliils  in  imitating  and 
turning  into  ridicule  the  ofEces  of 
the  chief  magiflratcs.  M.  de  Tott 
has  feen  the  licentioufnefs  of  thefe  re- 
prefentations  carried  fo  far  as  even 
to  take  off  the  Grand  Signior  him* 
fclf.  It  is  true,  that  they  foon  forbad 
thefe  players  this  kind  of  imitation  ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  bring  the 
Grand  Vizzeer  on  the  flage,  and 
then  no  accufation  was  fpared. 

“  1  have  feen,  among  others,  a 
falfe  Stambx  Effendi,  (lieutenant  de 
police)  whom  they  allowed  to  exer- 
cife  in  quiet  a  diftributive  juffice  fuf* 
ficiently  fevere.  Chance  made  him 
meet  with  the  real  one  ;  they  faiuted 
each  other  with  much  gravity,  and 
continued  each  their  rout.  Another 
troop,  which  imitated  the  chief  of 
the  Janiffaries,  went  to  feize  upon  the 
palace  of  this  general  while  he  was 
making  his  round;  and  his  people 
treated  the  mafk  with  as  much  di* 
ftindion  as  if  he  had  been  their  ma¬ 
iler.  Pretended  engineers  for  the 
care  of  bridges  and  high  ways,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  paviours,  dug  off  the  pave¬ 
ments  from  the  houfes  of  thofe  who 
did  not  purchafe  in  demnity  at  a 
pretty  high  price  ;  while  other  mafks 
in  the  other  drefles  carried  off  ranfoms 
in  another  manner.  At  lail  all  this 
became  both  very  troublefome  and 
inconvenient;  but  the  term  expired, 
the  rod  again  appeared,  and  every 
thing  was  reduced  to  order. 

One  can  fcarcely  form  an  idea  of 
the  groffnefs  and  indecency  of  the 
Turkifh  comedies.  They  turn  u- 
fually  upon  the  intrigues  and  treach¬ 
ery  of  women.  Every  thing  is  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  nothing  is  leR  to  the 
Imagination  of  the  fpeflatora.  Du¬ 


ring  this  fpeftacle,  often  more  in¬ 
famous  than  the  ludi  florales  of  Rome, 
if  the  fignal  for  prayer  is  heard,  every 
muffulman  turns  himfelf  towards 
Mecca,  while  the  a6lors  continue  to 
go  on  each  with  their  part. 

Juilice,  that  foundation  of  all  fo- 
ciety,  is  little  relpecled  among  the 
Turks.  They  have  no  other  law 
but  the  Koran,  and  the  judges  are 
the  Interpreters  of  it.  All  caufes 
are  judged  upon  the  depofition  of 
witneffes;  and  falfe  witneffes  are  com¬ 
mon  and  eafily  purchafed.  He  who 
gives  moll  money  to  the  cadi,  for  the 
moll  part  gains  his  caufe.  They  ne¬ 
ver  punifh  highwaymen  unlefs  taken 
in  flagrante  deliiio;  the  government 
rarely  profecutes  them ;  and  when 
this  happens,  the  cadi,  whofe  bufl- 
nefs  it  is  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  af- 
faflinations  committed  in  a  village, 
exafts  a  fine  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  on  that  account,  inflead  of 
inquiring  after  the  criminals.  Should 
a  robber,  after  making  rich,  relin- 
quifh  his  profcilion,  he  has  nothing 
more  to  dread  from  the  hand  of 
juilice ;  he  may  acquire  confideration, 
and  arrive  at  employments. 

AfTaflination  is  confidered  in  Tiir- 
ky  as  a'  noble  a£lion,  and  which 
proves  courage.  If  the  relations  of 
the  murdered  perfon  choofe  to  make 
an  accommodation  with  the  mur¬ 
derer,  he  is  certain  to  efcape  pu- 
nifhment.  The  hangman  is  ufually 
the  mediator  in  thefe  treaties.  A 
young  Turk  having  afraflinated  his 
father,  was  condemned  to  be  behead¬ 
ed  ;  one  of  his  friends,  in  concert 
with  the  judge,  whom  he  had  gain¬ 
ed  over,  declared  that  he  himfelf  was 
the  murderer,  and  produced  two 
witneffes  of  the  fad  :  the  judge  up¬ 
on  this  revoked  the  fentence  pro¬ 
nounced  againll  the  young  Turk, 
and  condemned  his  friend  ;  but  the 
parricide  then  ufing  his  right,  as 
fon  to  the  deceafed,  pardoned  the 
pretended  murderer. 

The 
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1  he  Greeks  and  the  Jews  fcarce 
erer  obtain  jullice  againft  the  Turks, 
who  load  them  with  every  manner  of 
infult  with  impunity. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  intro* 
duce  the  aVt  of  pruiting  at  Con- 
Hantlnople  ;  but  it  did  not  fuc- 
cecd.  1  his  art  would  render  that  ta> 
lent  of  all  the  learned  men  in 
this  country  ufelefs,  which  confills  in 
tracing  elegantly  the  charafters  of 
the  language  ;  and  printing  not  being 
able  to  reach  the  neatnefs  and  ele* 
gance  of  writing,  has  been  defplfcd. 
The  Turks  have  received  no  part  of 
that  light  which  commerce  and  the 
fciences  have  fpread  over  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  A  captain  ba* 
iha  aiked  a  Venetian  ambaffador  at 
the  Porte,  Whether  the  Ruffians  Were 
neighbours  to  the  republic?  Yes,  re* 
plied  the  ambafTador,  there  is  only 
you  betwixt  us. 

In  the  fourth  volume,  M.  de  Tott 
gives  an  account  of  a  voyage  he 
made  into  Egypt,  and  the  fea-ports 
of  the  Levant,  in  order  to  examine 
the  foreign  government  of  the 
Turks.  'I’he  baOias,  abfolute  in 
their  provinces,  purchafe  impunity 
by  the  produft  of  their  oppreffions: 
When  lirey  become  dangerous,  or  fu- 
fpefted  on  account  of  their  riches, 
the  Grand  Signior  gets  them  af- 
faffinated,  and  feizes  on  their  fpoils. 
A  dreadful  law,  which  affixes  fo  great 
a  value  upon  cruelty,  and  holds  out 
,fuch  temptations  to  injuflice. 

The  fources  of  the  Nile,  fays  M. 
de  Tott,  are  not  well  known,  tho’ 
a  Traveller,  of  the  name  of  Bnta, 
pretends  to  have  difeoveted  them  “  I 
faw  at  Cairo,  (adds  he,)  the  fervant 
whom  he  had  taken,  the  guide  who 
conduced  him,  the  companion  of 
his  journey.  I  am  well  afiured 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  this 
difeovery  ;  and  it  cannot  be  objeAed 
againll  his  teflimony,  that  a  philo- 
fopher  like  Mr  Bruce  was  not  bound 
to  give  any  accuitut  of  bis  obferva- 
tions  to  his  fervant.  The  pride  of 


celebrity  is  loft  in  a  defert ;  the 
mailer  and  the  fervant  difappear, 
and  wc  only  fee  two  men,  who,  a-  I 
mid  the  iicceffities  which  furround  - 
them ,  arc  equally  eager  to  comm  im  icatc 
their  dilcoveries,  and  obliged  to  afford 
mutual  affiilance.  The  more  robuft  ' 
of  the  two  would  pofiefs  the  fuperio- 
rity ;  and  the  fervant  whom  I  men¬ 
tion,  born  in  the  country,  had  too 
much  of  this  quality  to  allow  Mr 
Bruce  to  carry  off  the  glory  of  a  dif¬ 
eovery  merely  local.” 

We  (hall  conclude  this  extrad 
with  an  anecdote  which  prefents  a 
valuable  difeovery  in  medicine,  and 
affords  an  admirable  receipt  againft  a 
very  common  difeafe.  A  balha  had 
taken  a  great  liking  to  a  European 
merchant.  This  laft  being  conftned 
to  his  bed  by  the  gout,  the  baiha, 
who  valued  himfclf  on  his  fkill  in 
medicine,  widicd  to  cure  his  friend, 
and  ordered  two  of  his  fervants  to 
give  his  gueft  fifty  ftrokes  with  a 
cudgel  upon  the  foies  of  his  feet. 
Thofc  flaves,  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  good  intentions  of  their  mailer, 
executed  their  orders  with  a  rigour 
of  which  they  boafted  on  their  return 
before  the  balha.  Oh  !  how  unluc¬ 
ky,  cried  he ;  I  wilhed  to  cura  my 
friend,  not  to  infult  him.  In. the 
firft  movement  of  his  paffion,  he  made 
his  unfortunate  fervants  receive  a 
hundred  llrokes,  and  then  fent  to 
make  his  excufc  to  the  merchant; 
who  by  this  marvellous  I'ecret  found 
himfelf  completely  cured. 

Thcfc  memoirs  are  curious  and  in- 
terefting ;  they  give  us  a  very  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  genius 
and  manners  of  the  Turks.  A  greater 
attention  to  method  in  his  obferva* 
tions  might  have  been  more  agree¬ 
able  to  fome  readers ;  but  wc  mull  re- 
member  that  this  is  not  a  tieatife  on 
the  manners  of  the  Turks,  but  tha 
journal  of  a  traveller,  who  mu  ft  fol* 
low  the  order  of  fadls.  { 

L\EffrUdes'J»wngux\ 
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Chfiriations  on  the  ConJiruSim  of  the  Heavens^  by  William  HersChel,  Efqi 


Hitherto  the  fidereal  heavens 
have,  not  inadequately  for  the 
purpofe  defigned,  been  reprefented 
by  the  concave  furface  of  a  fphere,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  eye  of  an 
obferver  might  be  fuppofed  to  be 
placed.  It  is  true,  the  various  mag¬ 
nitudes  of  the  fixed  ftars  even  then 
plainly  fuggelled  to  us,  and  would 
have  better  fuited,  the  idea  of  an  ex¬ 
panded  firmament  of  thru  dimen- 
fions ;  but  the  obfervations  upon 
which  I  am  now  going  to  enter,  ftiU 
farther  illuftrate  and  enforce  the  ne- 
cellity  of  confidering  the  heavens  in 
this  point  of  view.  In  future,  there¬ 
fore,  we  (hall  look  upon  thofe  re¬ 
gions  into  which  we  may  now  pene¬ 
trate  by  means  of  our  large  telc- 
(copes,  as  a  naturaliit  regards  a  rich 
extent  of  ground  or  chain  of  moun- 
^ifls,  containing  itrata  varloufly  in¬ 
clined  and  directed,  as  well  as  con¬ 
fiding  of  very  different  materials.  A 
furface  of  a  globe  or  map,  therefore, 
will  but  ill  delineate  the  interior  parts 
of  the  heavens. 

It  may  well  be  expeCted,  that  the 
great  advantage  of  a  large  aperture  in 
a  telefcope  would  be  molt  fenfibly 
perceived  with  all  thofe  objeCts  that 
require  much  light,  fuch  as  the  very 
fmall  and  immenfely  dillant  fixed 
ftars,  the  very  faint  nebulx,  the  clofe 
and  compreflcd  clufters  of  ftars,  and 
the  remote  planets. 

On  applying  the  telefcope  to  a 
part  of  the  vim  laliea^  I  found  that  it 
completely  refolved  the  whole  whitiih 
appearance  into  fmall  liars,  which 
my  former  telefcopes  had  not  light 
enough  to  effcCl.  The  portion  of 
this  extenfive  tra(^,  which  it  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  convenient  for  me  to  ob- 
ferve,  is  that  immediately  about  the 
hand  and  Club  of  Orion.  The  glo¬ 
rious  multitude  of  liars  of  all  pof- 
fible  fixes  that  prefented  thcmfelves 
here  to  my  view  was  truly  ailonilh- 
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ing ;  but  as  the  dazzling  brightnef* 
of  glittering  ftars  may  eafily  miflead 
us  fo  far  as  to  eftimate  their  number 
greater  than  It  really  is,  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  afeertain  this  point  by 
counting  many  fields,  and  compu¬ 
ting,  from  a  mean  of  them,  what  a 
certain  given  portion  of  the  milky 
w-ay  might  contain.  Among  many 
trl^s  of  this  fort  I  fousd,  lall  Janu¬ 
ary  the  jSth,  that  fix  iields,  pro- 
mifcuoully  taken,  contained  1 10,  6o,. 
70,  90,  70,  and  74  liars  each.  I  then 
tried  to  pick  out  the  mod  vacant 
place  that  was  to  be  found  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  counted  63  liars. 
A  mean  of  the  firft  fix  gives  79  ftars 
for  each  field.  Hence,  by  allowing  15 
minutes  of  a  great  circle  for  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  my  field  of  view,  we  ga¬ 
ther,  that  a  belt  of  1 5  degreA  long 
and  two  broad,  or  the  quantity  which 
I  have  often  feen  pafs  through  the 
field  of  my  telefcope  in  one  hour’* 
time,  could  not  well  contain  lefs 
than  50,000  ftars,  that  were  large 
enough  to  be  dlllindlly  numbered. 
But,  befides  thefe,  1  fufpe^ed  at 
lead  twice  as  many  more,  which,  for 
want  of  light,  I  could  only  fee  now 
and  then  by  faint  glittering  and  in¬ 
terrupted  glimpfes. 

The  excellent  oolle(Elion  of  nebulc 
and  clufters  of  ftars  which  has  lately 
been  given  in  the  Connoijfance  dei 
Tempt  for  1783  and  17H4,  leads  me 
next  to  a  fubjeA  which.  Indeed,  mud 
open  a  new  view  of  the  heavens.  At 
foon  as  the  firft  of  thefe  volumes 
came  to  my  hands,  I  applied  my 
former  twenty-feet  refletftor  of  12 
inches  aperture  to  them ;  and  faw, 
with  the  greatell  plcafiire,  that  mod 
of  the  nebuhe,  faJd  to  be  without 
ftars,  which  1  bad  an  opportunity  of 
examining  in  proper  fituatlons,  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  force  of  my  light  and  pow¬ 
er,  and  have  either  plainly  appeared 
to  be  nothing  but  ftars,  or  at  lead  to 
Z  con- 
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contain  ftars,  and  to  (how  every  o-  detefled  no  lefs  than  3 1  nebuls,  all 
ther  indication  of  confifting  of  them  of  different  (hapes,  and  diftindly  vi< 
entirely.  fible  upon  a  fine  blue  (ky. 

When  I  began  this  feries  of  obCpr*  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  great 
vatioas,  I  furmifed,  that  feveral  ne-  ftratum,  called  the  milky  way,  it 
bulae  might  yet  remain  undifeovered,  that  in  which  the  fun  is  placed,  tho* 


for  want  of  fufficient  light  to  Atte€t 
them ;  and  was  therefore  in  hopes 
of  making  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
dufters  of  ftars  and  nebulae  already 
colledcd  and  given  us  in  the  work 
before  referred  to,  which  amount  to 
103.  The  event  has  plainly  proved 
that  my  expeftations  were  well 
founded  :  for  I  have  already  found 
466  new  nebulae  and  dufters  of  ftart, 
none  of  which,  to  my  prefent  know¬ 
ledge,  have  been  feen  before  by  any 
perfon ;  moil  of  them,  indeed,  are 
•Ot  within  the  reach  of  the  bell  com¬ 
mon  telefcopes  now  in  ufe.  In  all 
probability  many  more  are  dill  in  re- 
ferve ;  and  as  I  am  purfuing  this 
track,  I  (hall  make  them  up  into  fe- 
parate  catalogues,  of  about  two  or 
three  hundred  at  a  time,  and  have 
the  honour  of  prefenting  them  in 
that  form  to  the  Royal  Society. 

A  very  remarkable  circumftancc 
attending  the  nebulse  and  clutlcrs  of 
ftars  is,  that  they  arc  arranged  into 
ftrata,  which  feem  to  run  on  to  a 
great  length ;  and  fomc  of  them  1 
have  already  been  able  to  purfue,  fo 
as  to  guefs  pretty  well  at  their  form 
and  diredion.  It  is  probable  e- 
nough,  that  they  may  furround  the 
whole  apparent  fphere  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  not  unlike  the  milky  way, 
which  undoubtedly  is  nothing  but  a 
ftratum  of  fixed  ftars.  And  as  this 
latter  immenfe  Harry  bed  is  not  of 
equal  breadth  or  luftre  in  every  part, 
nor  runs  on  in  one  ftraight  diredion, 
but  is  curved  and  even  divided  into 
two  dreams  along  a  very  confiderable 
portion  of  it  j  we  may  likewife  ex- 
ped  the  greateft  variety  in  the  (Ira^ 
of  the  clulleis  of  liars  and  nebulx. 
One  of  thefe  nebulous  beds  is  fo  rich, 
that,  in  palling  through  a  fedion  of 
jt,  in  the  time  of  only  36  minutes,  I 


perhaps  not  in  the  very  centre  of  its 
thicknefs.  We  gather  this  from  the 
appearance  of  the  Galaxy,  which 
feems  to  encompafs  the  whole  hea¬ 
vens,  as  it  certainly  mud  do  if  the 
fun  is  within  the  fame.  For,  fuppofe 
a  humber  of  ftars  arranged  between 
two  parallel  planes,  indefinitely  ex¬ 
tended  every  way,  but  at  a  given 
confiderable  diftance  from  each  o- 
ther ;  and,  calling  this  a  fidereal 
ftratum,  an  eye  placed  fome where 
within  it  will  fee  all  the  liars  in  the 
diredion  of  the  planes  of  the  llratutn 
projeded  into  a  great  circle,  which 
will  appear  lucid  on  account  of  the 
accumulation  of  the  liars ;  while  the 
reft  of  the  heavens  at  the  fidcs  will 
only  feem  to  be  fcattered  over  with 
conftellations,  more  or  lefs  crowded, 
according  to  the  diftance  of  the 
planes  or  number  of  ftars  contained 
in  the  thicknefs  or  fides  of  the  lira- 
turn. 

If  the  eye  were  placed  fome  where 
without  the  ftratum,  at  no  very  great 
diftance,  the  appearance  of  the  ftart 
within  it  would  alTume  the  form  of 
one  of  the  Icfs  circles  of  the  fphere, 
which  would  be  more  or  lefs  con- 
traded  to  the  diftance  of  the  eye  ; 
and  if  this  diftance  were  exceedingly 
increafed,  the  whole  ftratum  might 
at  laft  he  drawn  together  into  a  lucid 
fpot  or  nebula  of  any  lhape,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pofition, length,  and  height 
of  the  ftratum. 

From  appearances,  then,  as  I  ob- 
ferved  before,  we  may  infer,  that  the 
fun  is  mod  likely  placed  in  one  of  the 
great  ftrata  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and 
Very  probably  not  far  from  the  place 
where  fome  fmallcr  ftratum  branches 
out  from  it.  Such  a  fuppofition  will 
fatisfadorily,  and  with  great  fimpli- 
city,  account  for  all  the  pbenonteot 
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.  ®f  the  milky  way,  which,  according  fuch  variations  in  the  form  and  luftre 

B|  to  this  hypothcfis,  is  no  other  than  of  it,  as  may  arife  from  the  partica* 

r  the  appearance  of  the  projection  of  lar  fituation  of  each  liar. 

I  the  (tars  contained  in  this  ilratum  Various  methods  may  be  purfued 
i  and  its  fecondary  branch.  As  a  far-  to  come  to  a  full  knowledge  of  th« 

I  ther  inducement  to  look  on  the  Ga-  fun’s  place  in  the  fidereal  Ilratum, 

I  laxy  in  this  point  of  view,  let  It  be  of  which  1  (hall  only  mention  one  at 

i  conlidered,  that  we  can  no  longer  the  moft  general  and  mod  proper 

I  doubt  of  its  whitifh  appearance  arl  for  determining  this  important  point, 
1  fing  from  the  mixed  luftre  of  the  and  which  I  have  already  begun  to 

]  numberlcfs  ftars  that  compofe  it.  put  in  praCtice.  I  call  it  Gaging 

j  Now,  (hould  we  imagine  it  to  be  an  the  Heavens,  or  the  Star-Gage.  ft 

j  irregular  ring  of  ftars,  in  the  centre  conftfts  in  repeatedly  taking  the 

jj  •  nearly  of  which  we  muft  then  fuppofe  number  of  ftars  in  ten  fields  of  view 

i  the  fun  to  be  placed,  it  will  appear  not  of  my  refleClor  very  near  each  other, 

j  a  little  extraordinary,  that  the  fun,  and  by  adding  their  fums,  and  cut- 

I  being  a  fixed  liar  like  thofe  which  ting  off  one  decimal  on  the  right,  a 

compofe  this  imagined  ring,  (hould  mean  of  the  contents  of  the  hea- 

I  juft  be  In  the  centre  of  fuch  a  multi-  vens,  in  all  the  parts  which  are  thus 

tude  of  celeftlal  bodies,  without  any  gaged,  is  obtained.  By  way  of  ex- 

j  apparent  reafon  for  this  fingular  di-  ample,  1  have  joined  a  (hurt  table, 

*  ftinftion  ;  whereas,  on  our  fuppoii-  extraCled  from  the  gages  contained 

jl  tion,  every  ftar  in  this  Ilratum,  not  in  my  journal ;  by  which  it  appears, 

!  very  near  the  termination  of  Its  length  that  the  number  of  ftars  increafes 

or  height,  will  be  fo  placed  as  alfo  very  fall  as  we  approach  the  Via 

to  have  its  own  Galaxy,  with  only  La6lea. 
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If  the  fun  (hould  be  placed  in  the 
great  fidereal  ftratum  of  the  milky 
way,  and,  as  vre  have  furmifed  above, 
not  far  from  the  branching  out  of  a 
fecondary  ftratum.  It  will  very  natu¬ 
rally  lead  us  to  guefs  at  the  caufe  of 
the  probable  motion  of  the  folar  fy- 
ftem :  for  the  very  bright,  great 
node  of  the  Via  LaClIs,  or  union  of 
the  two  ftrata  about  Cepheus  and  Caf- 
^  fiopela,  and  the  Scorpion  and  Sa- 

Sittarius,  points  out  a  conflux  of 
rata  manifeftly  quite  fufficlent  to 
season  » tendency  towards  that  node 
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in  any  ftar  fitiiated  at  no  very  great 
diftance  ;  and  the  fecondary  branch 
of  the  Galaxy  not  being  much  lets 
than  a  femicircic  feems  to  indicate 
fuch  a  fitiiatiun  of  our  folar  fyftem  In 
the  great  undivided  ftratum  as  the 
moft  probable. 

What  has  been  fald  in  a  former 
paper  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  folar  mor 
tion  feems  alfo  to  fupport  this  fup- 
pofed  fituation  of  the  fun ;  for  the 
apex  there  alTigned  lies  nearly  In  the 
direftion  of  a  motion  of  the  fun 
towards  the  node  of  the  ftrata.  Be- 
Z  3  fide;. 
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iSo 

fidcs,  the  joining  ftrata  making  a 
pretty  large  angle  at  the  jnnilion 
with  the  primarj-  one,  it  may  calily 
be  admitted,  that  the  motion  of  a 
ftar  in  the  great  ftratum,  elpecially 
if  fituatcd  confiderably  towards  the 
fide  farthcft  from  the  fmall  ilratum, 
will  be  tunied  fufficlently  out  of  the 
ftraight  direAion  of  th^  great  ftra- 
tum  towards  the  fecondaiy  one.  But 
I  find  myfelf  infenfibly  led  to  fay 
more  on  this  fubjecf  than  I  am  as  yet 
authorifed  to  do.  I  (liall  therefore 
wait  till  the  obfervations  in  which  1 
am  at  prefent  engaged  ihall  furnifh 
me  with  proper  materials  for  the  dif- 


quifition  of  fo  new  a  fuhjeft.  An4 
though  my  fingle  endeavours  ihould 
not  fucceed  in  a  work  that  feems  to 
require  the  joint  effort  of  every  aitro* 
nomer,  yet  fo  much  we  may  venture 
to  hope,  that,  by  applying  ourfelves 
with  all  our  powers  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  telefcopes,  which  1  look  up¬ 
on  as  yet  in  their  infant  Hate,  and 
turning  them  with  affiduity  to  the 
If  udy  of  the  heavens,  we  thall  in  time 
obtain  fome  faint  knowledge  of,  and 
perhaps  be  able  partly  to  delineate, 
the  Interior  Conjiruiiion  of  the  Uni” 
verfe, 

Phil.  7ranf 


Letter  from  Ulijs  Catharine  T - to  the  Honourable  Mifs  C 


Though  it  is  a  letter  of  Lady 
Mary’s  T  ought  to  aufwer,  I 
cannot  write  two  polls  together 
without  addrefllng  myfelf  to  my  dear 

Mifs  C - —  and  yet  I  am  feu- 

fible  too  that  this  will  put  our  corre- 
fpondence  quite  wrong  ;  for  then  I 
mull  anfwci  your  letter  to  Lady 
Mary,  and  fo  pay  fufficlently’  for 
one  wrong  Hep  by  going  on  wrong 
ever  after.  I  wilh  i  could  give  a 
flue  palfage  in  Againemnonj  which 
would  be  very  apt  opes  hcie  :  but  un¬ 
fortunately  it  does  nut  borne  out  till 
nine  o’clock  to-morrow  morning and 
1  mull  abfolutely  wnite  the  greatell 
part  of  my  letter  to-night,  ^whilll  I 
am  undreffiiig,  if  I  would  make  it 
any  tolerable  length  ;  for  I  have  en¬ 
gagements  laid  out  for  to-morrow 
from  the  moment  I  rife.  Thofe  for 
the  morning  are  very  delightful,  aud 
1  heartily  willi  you  could  (liarc  the 
atnufement  of  them  with  me.  You 

know  B - c  W — 11  s,  or  at  Icaft 

it  is  not  my  fault  that  you  do  not  : 
for  when  at  any  time  fome  of  his  od¬ 
dities  have  peculiarly  llruck  my  fan¬ 
cy,  I  have  writ  you  whole  volumes 
about  him.  However,  that .  you 
may'  not  be  forced  to  recollcA  how 
1  iiave  formerly  tired  you,  1  will  re¬ 


peat,  that  with  one  of  the  honefleil 
hearts  in  the  world,  he  has  one  of 
the  oddeil  heads  that  ever  dropped 
out  of  the  moon.  Extremely  well 
verfed  in  coins,  he  knows  hardly  any 
thing  of  mankind ;  and  you  may 
judge  what  kind  of  education  fuch 
an  one  is  likely  to  give  to  four  wild 
girls,  who  have  had  no  female  direc- 
trefs  to  polilh  their  behaviaur,  or 
any  other  habitation  than  a  great 
rambling  manfion-houfe  in  a  coun¬ 
try  village.  As,  by  his  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  he  has  ruined  a 
fine  edate  that  was,  when  he  firit 
had  it,  20CO 1.  per  annum  ;  his  pre¬ 
fent  circumdancct  oblige  him  to  an 
odd  kind  of  frugality,  that  (hows  it- 
fclf  in  the  flovcniiiiefs  of  his  dixls, 
and  makes  him  think  London  much 
too  extravagant  an  abode  for  his 
daughters,  at  the  fame  time  that  his 
zeal  for  antiquities-  makes  him  think 
an  old  copper  farthing  very  cheaply 
bought  with  a  guinea,  and  any  jour¬ 
ney  properly  undertaken,  that  will 
bring  him  to  fome  old  cathedral  on 
the  faint’s  day  to  which  it  was  dedi¬ 
cated.  As,  if  you  confine  the  na¬ 
tural  growth  of  a  tree,  it  will  (hoot 
out  in  a  wrong  place,  in  fpite  of  his 
cxp^flvenefs,  he  appears^  faviog  ia 

al* 
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alntoft  every  article  of  life  that  people 
fliould  exped  him  otherwife  in ;  and, 
in  fpite  of  his  frugality,  his  furtuncj 
I  believe,  grows  worfe  and  worfc  every 
day.  I  have  told  you  before  he  is  the 
dirtied  creature  in  the  world ;  fo 
much  fo,  that  it  is  quite  difagrceable 
to  lit  by  him  at  table.  He  makes 
one  fuit  of  clothes  ferve  him  at  lead 
two  years ;  and  then  his  great  coat 
has  been  tranfmitteddown,  I  believe, 
from  generation  to  generation,  ever 
dnctf  Noah.  On  Sunday  he  was  quite 
a  beau.  The  bilhop  of  Glouceder 
is  his  idol  ;  and  if  Mr  W.  was 
Pope,  St  Marthtf  as  he  calls  him, 
would  not  wait  a  minute  for  canoni¬ 
zation. 

To  honour  lad  Sunday  as  it  defer- 
ved,  after  having  run  about  all  the 
morning  to  all  the  St  George’s 
churches  whofe  difference  of  hours 
permitted  him,  he  came  to  dine  with 
us  in  a  tie  wig  that  exceeds  indeed 
all  defeription.  It  is  a  tie  wig  (the 
very  colour  of  it  is  inexpreflible)  that 
he  has  had,  he  fays,  rtiefe  nine  years; 
and  of  late  it  has  lain  by  at  his 
barber’s,  never  to  be  put  on  but 
once  a-year,  fn  honour  of  the  bilhop 
of  Glouceder’s  birth-day.  But  you 
will  fay,  what  is  all  this  to  my  en¬ 
gagement  this  morning  ? — Why,  you 
mud  know,  B— e  didinguilhes  his 
four  daughters  into  the  lions  and  the 
lambs.  1  he  lambs  are  very  good, 
and  very  infipid :  they  were  in  town 
about  ten  days,  that  ended  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  lad  week;  and  now  the 
lions  have  fucceeded  them,  who  have 
a  little  fpirit  of  rebellion,  that  makes 
them  inhuitcly  mure  agreeable  than 
their  foftcr  fiders.  The  lambs  went 

to  every  church  that  B - epleafed 

every  day ;  the  lions  came  to  St 
James’s  church  on  St  George’s  day. 
The  lambs  thought  on  no  higher  en¬ 
tertainment  than  to  fee  fume  collec¬ 
tions  of  (hells ;  the  lions  would  fee 
every  thing,  and  go  every  where. 
The  lambs  dined  here  one  day,  were 
thought  good  aukward  girls,  and 
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then  were  laid  out  of  our  thoogbu 
for  ever.  The  lions  dined  with  us  oa 
Sunday,  and  were  (b  extremely  di¬ 
verting,  that  we  fpent  all  yederday 
morning,  and  are  engaged  to  fpend 
all  this  in  entertaining  them,  and  go¬ 
ing  ourfclves  to  a  comedy  tliat  1  think 
has  no  ill-nature  in  it ;  for  the  ffm- 
plicity  of  thefe  girls  has  nothing 
blameablc  in  it,  and  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  fuch  unadlded  nature  is  infi¬ 
nitely  amuiing. 

They  follow  Mifs  Jenny’s  rule,  of 
never  being  drange  in  a  drangp 
place  ;  yet  in  them  this  is  not  bold- 
nefs.  1  could  fend  you  a  thoufand 
traits  of  them,  if  1  was  fure  they 
would  nut  lofe  by  being  wrote  down; 
but  there  is  no  imitating  that  Inimi¬ 
table  naivete  that  is  the  grace  of  theiv 
charadlcr. 

They  were  placed  In  our  feat  on 
Sunday.  (Alas!  1  was  ufed  to  fee¬ 
ing  it  filled  with  people  that  were 
quite  indifferent  to  me,  till  feeing 
you  In  it  once  has  thrown  a  frc(h  me¬ 
lancholy  upon  it.)  1  wondered  to 
have  heard  no  remarks  upon  the 
pi  luce  and  princefs :  their  remarks  da 
every  thing  clfe  were  admirable.  As 
they  fat  In  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner,  one  of  them  called  to  Mr  See¬ 
ker,  I <wijh yeunuould give  me  a glafs  »f 
fack.  The  bifhop  of  Oxford  came  in, 
and  one  of  them  broke  out  very  a- 
bruptly.  But  •we  heard  every  •mrd  of 
the  fer mm  •where  •we  fat ;  and  a  very 
good  fermon  it  •was,  added  (he,  with  a 
decifive  nod.  The  biihop  of  Glou- 
ceffer  gave  them  tickets  to  go  to  the 
play  ;  and  one  of  them  took  great 
pains  to  repeat  to  him  till  he  heard 
it,  I  •would  not  rob  you  ;  but  I  knooss 
you  are  very  rich,  and  can  afford  it } 
for  I  ben’t  covetous ;  indeed  /  an*t  co¬ 
vetous.  Poor  girls  !  their  father  will 
have  them  out  of  town  to-morrow : 
and  they  begged  very  hard  that  we 
would  all  join  in  intreating  him  to 
let  them  (lay  as  long  as  their  younger 
fillers  had  done ;  but  all  our  intreaties 
were  ia  vain,  and  to-monow  the 
poor 


lift 
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^oor  lions  return  to  tbeir  den  in  the 
llage  coach.  Indeed,  in  his  birth* 
day  tie-wig,  he  looked  like  the  hi¬ 
ther  in  the  farce.  Mrs  becker  was  fo 
diverted  with  them,  that  I  wifhed  a 
thoufand  times  for  the  invention  of 
Scapin,  and  I  would  have  made  no 
fcmplc  of  afluming  the  character,  and 
infpiring  my  friends  with  the  lau¬ 
dable  fpirit  of  rebellion.  1  have 
picked  out  forac  of  the  dulled  of 
their  traits  to  tell  you.  They  prefTed 
08  extremely  to  come  and  breakfafl 
with  them  at  their  lodgings,  four 
Inches  fquare,  in  Chapel-ftreet,  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
bring  a  Jiaynaker  and  the  Bijhop  of 
Cloucfjier  with  us.  We  put  off  the 
engagement  till  eleven  j  fent  the 
ftay-maker  to  meafure  them  at  nine, 
and  Mrs  Seeker  and  1  went  and 
found  our  ladies  quite  undreiTed ;  fo 


that,  irTitead  of  taking  them  to  Ken* 
fington- Gardens,  as  we  promifed, 
we  were  forced,  for  want  of  time,  to 
content  ouifelves  with  carrying  them 
round  Grofvenor- fquare  into  the 
Ring,  where,  for  want  of  better  a- 
mufement,  they  were  fain  to  fall  up¬ 
on  a  balket  of  dirty  fweet- meats  and 
cakes,  that  an  old  woman  is  always 
tcazing  you  with  there,  which  they 
had  nearly  difpatched  in  a  couple  of 

rounds - O!  it  were  needlefs  to 

tell  you  all  that  has  inexprvfiibly  di¬ 
verted  me  in  their  behaviour  and 
converfation.  1  have  yet  told  you 
nothing ;  and  yet  1  have,  in  telling 
that  nothing,  wailed  all  the  time 
that  my  heart  ought  to  have  employ, 
ed  in  faying  a  thouiand  things  to  you 
that  it  is  more  deeply  intereilcd  in, 
&c. 

Lond.  Majr. 


Biographical  Sketches  of  celebrated  Musicians. 


N®  2.  fhomat  Tallis. 

Homas  Tallis,  one  of  the  grea- 
teft  mulicians  that  England 
ever  produced,  flourifhed  about  the 
middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  He  fer- 
ved  in  the  Chapel  Royal  under  four 
fucceflive  fovercigns ;  Henry  V 1 1 1. 
EdwardVI.  QueenMary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

His  iludies  feem  to  have  been 
wholly  devoted  to  the  fervicc  of  the 
church  ;  at  Icall  his  name  is  not 
once  to  be  found  to  any  of  the  mu- 
flcal  compofitions  of  a  gayer  kind, 
which  arc  framed  for  private  amufe- 
ment. 

Among  a  variety  of  fcholars,  who 
profited  by  his  inftruftions,  William 
Bird,  hereafter  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
appears  to  have  llood  highcil  in  his 
favour.  They  made  a  joint  publica¬ 
tion  in  1575  of  one  of  the  noblelt 
collections  of  compofitions  for  the  fer- 
vicc  of  the  church  that  ever  appeared. 

This  work  was  publilhcd  under 


the  proteClion  of  a  patent  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  firft  of  the  kind 
which  had  been  granted. 

It  is  fomewhat  fingular,  that  the 
original  Latin  words  are  preferved  in 
thefe  compofitions  intended  for  the 
fcrvice  of  the  church,  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  fcrvice  was  perform* 
cd  in  Englilh.  It  is  nut  eafy  to  ac* 
count  for  this  circumilance  any  other 
way,  than  by  fuppofing  they  were  o- 
riginally  intended  for  Qnten  Mary’s 
chapel. 

Although  Tallis  is  commonly  faid 
to  have  been  organift  to  King  Hen¬ 
ry  VI II.  it  maybe  doubted  whether 
there  exified  fneh  an  eilablifhmcntat 
that  of  organift  to  the  Chapel  Royal 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  more 
than  ptobable,  that  anciently  the 
duty  of  the  organill,  both  in  cathe¬ 
dral  and  collegiate  churches,  and  in 
abbeys,  monafteries,  and  other  reli¬ 
gious  houfes,  was  performed  byibme 
«f  the  vicar’s  cborad,  or  other  mem¬ 
bers 
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bers  of  the  choir.  Tallii  and  Bird  czWeA  TaUii'j  Firji  Strvict,  HeaUa 
were  feverally  appointed  org^nifts  to  fet  the  freces  and  refponfes,  and  com- 
the  Chapel  Koyal  in  the  beginning  pofed  ^at  liturgy  which,  for  its  ex- 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  cellence,  is  fung  on  folemn  occaiioitt 

T^lis  may  with  great  propriety  be  in  all  places  where  the  choral  fcrvicc 
(lylcd  the  Father  of  the  cathedral  is  performed. 

ftylc  of  inutic  in  England.  His  The  whole  merit  of  that  work  ix 
Compoiitions  are  elegant  and  learn*  not,  however,  due  to  Tallis  alone. 


cd;  and  at  the  fame  time  are  tru¬ 
ly  original.  For  although  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  diligent  colleger 
of  mufical  antiquities,  and  a  careful 
perufer  of  ihe  works  of  other  men,  yet 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  confidcring 
the  time  in  which  Tallis  flourifhed, 
whether  he  owes  any  thing  to  the 
improvements  of  the  great  Paleftri- 
na,  to  whom  the  Italians  alfo  give 
the  appellation  of  Father  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  (lyle.  Palellrina  appears  to 
have  been  born  in  1529,  and  to  have 
flourirhed  much  about  the  fame  time 
with  Tallis,  as  he  died  in  1594.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  Tallis 
formed  his  ftyle  upon  fome  of  the  an¬ 
cient  German  muficians,  whole  re¬ 
putation  at  that  time  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  Italians.  A  circumftance 
which  tenders  this  Hill  more  likely  is, 
that  Joannes  Okenheim,  a  native  of 
the  Low  Countries,  and  a  difciple  of 
lodocus  PratenfiSjhad  made  acumpo- 
fition  for  no  fewer  than  36  voices, 
which  Glarcanus  fays  was  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  ;  and  Tallis  compofed  a  mo¬ 
tet  for  40  voices  *. 

But  the  work  of  all  others  by 
which  he  has  been  moll  dlllinguilh- 
ed,  and  is  moil  generally  known,  is 
the  muhe  of  thofe  parts  of  the  Eng- 
U(h  liturgy  which,  were  in  his  time 
deemed  moll  properto  be  fung.  Thcfe 
weic  the  two  morning  fervices;  the 
one  comprehending  the  Venite  exulte- 
must  TV  Diui»t  and  Bencdiiius ;  and 
the  other,  which  is  part  of  the  com¬ 
munion  office,  conl'illing  of  the  Kyrie 
EUifottt  Niccne  creed,  and  Saniius 
and  alfo  the  evening  fenrice,  contain¬ 
ing  the  Magnificat  inA  Nunc  disnittis. 
Yhcfc  ate  all  contained  in  what  it 


'I’he  preces  in  his  firft  fervice  arc  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  Marbcck,  whick 
will  be  taken  notice  of  in  hit  life. 
The  refponfes  arc  fomewhat  different 
in  the  tenor  part ;  but  Tallis  has  coa«^ 
fiderably  improved  them  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  three  parts. 

The  fervices  of  Tallis  contain  alfo 
chants  for  the  venite  exultemiu  and 
the  creed  of  bt  Athanafms. 

Befidcs  the  offices  above  mention¬ 
ed,  Tallis  compofed  many  anthema  ; 
two  of  them,  of  very  confidcrable  me-  . 
rit,  are  contained  in  the  coUedioa 
publifbed  by  Bird  and  him,  former¬ 
ly  mentioned,  0  facrum  convivUm^ 
better  known  by  the  initial  words 
“  I  call  and  cry,”  EngKlh  words 
having  been  adapted  to  that  compo- 
iition  by  the  celebrated  Dean  Al¬ 
drich  : — and  Abjierge  Dontintt  much 
commended  by  Butler  in  his  prin¬ 
ciples  of  multc,  who  makes  ufe  of  it 
as  an  authority  for  many  purpofel* 
There  are  fcveral  of  his  anthema 
printed  in  a  culkdion,  iiititled,  '*  The 
fird  hook  of  fcle^ded  church-muhcf 
Collcdcd  out  of  divers  approved  au¬ 
thors,  by  John  Barnard,  one  of  the 
minor  canons  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  St  Paul’s,  1641 as,  “  O  Lordj 
give  thy  Holy  Spirit,”  in  four  parts  } 
“  with  all  our  hearts “  blciled  be 
thy  name “  vs’ipe  away  my  fins^’* 
and  others,  in  five  parts.  It  does 
nut  appear  that  Tallis  ever  attained 
any  academical  honour.  He  died 
the  23d  day  of  November  1585,  and 
was  buried  In  the  parllh  chorch  of 
Greenwich  In  Kent  -j*.  Strype,  in 
his  continuation  of  Stow,  publilhed 
ill  1720,  has  preferved  the  following 
epitaph,  which  he  fays  he  found  in 
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tfce  chanctl  of  the  church  of  Green¬ 
wich,  engraved  on  a  brafs  plate  in 
old  letters,  upon  a  ftone  before  the 
nils. 

Enterred  here  doth  ly  a  worthy  wyghf. 
Who  for  long  time  in  raufic  bore  the  bell; 
His  name  to  ihew,  was  Thomas  Tallis 
hyght, 

in  honeft  vertyous  lyff  he  dyd  excell. 

He  ferv’d  long  time  in  chappel  with  grete 
prayle 

Four  foveregyns  regnes  (a  thing  not  often 
feen), 

ImeanKyngHenryandPrinceEdwarifs  dayes. 
Queen  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  our  Queen. 


He  maryed  was,  tho’  children  he  had  none? 

And  lyv’d  in  love  full  thre  and  thirty 
yeres 

^ith  loyal  fpoufe,  vyhofe  name  yclypt  was 
Jone, 

Whi*  here  entomb'd,  him  company  now 
hears. 

As  he  did  lyve,  fo  alfo  did  he  dy. 

In  mild  and  quiet  fort.  O  happy  mani 
To  Ood  full  oft  for  mercy  did  he  cry; 

Wherefore  he  lyves,  let  deth  do  what  he 
can. 

The  ftone  on  which  this  inferip- 
tion  was  engraven  was  repaired  by 


Letter  to  Mifs  ■— 

My  dear  Nancy, 

OU  know  I  promifed  to  give  you 
my  fentiments  on  the  fubjeft 
which  lately  engaged  us  in  converfa- 
tion ;  I  mean,  on  the  condudl  of  a 
young  woman  during  courtftiip  and 
after  marriage.  Though  perhaps 
thofe  who  know  us  may  fmilc  at  my 
alTuming  the  office  of  a  Mentor,  yet 
as  I  bave  not  been  an  unobferving 
fpeftator  of  the  conduft  of  the 
world,  nor  efcaped  that  difguft, 
which  impropriety  and  indecorum 
frequently  excite,  you  muft  forget 
my  age.  and  look  only  at  the  pre¬ 
cepts,  without  a  glance  at  the  pre¬ 
ceptor. 

.  If  you  confider  for  a  moment,  that 
the  man  who  ofters  you  his  hand,  fc- 
le£b  you,  from  all  his  acquaintance, 
as  his  intimate  friend,  the  compa¬ 
nion  of  his  heart,  the  ftarer  of  his 
pleafures  and  his  misfortunes,  you 
will  perceive  it  to  be  a  diftinftion 
peculiarly  flattering.  Yet  it  is  a  di- 
Itinftion  which  a  momentary  fancy 
may  excite,  which  interefted  mo¬ 
tives  may  diftate,  or  the  more  tri¬ 
fling  vanity  of  pofleffing  a  perfon 
ufually  admired  and  frequently  court¬ 
ed  may  induce.  Look  at  thefe  mo¬ 
tives,  apply  them  to  the  man  wha 
MW  folicitt  yoqr  diftindlion,  and 
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treat  him  accordingly.  If  you  find 
that  his  application  refults  from  tran- 
fitory  or  unworthy  caufes,  you  can 
have  no  hefitation:  rejeiSt  him,  with¬ 
out  fuffering  your  heart  to  faggeft  a 
hint  in  his  favour.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  you  perceive  that  his  love  is 
founded  on  eftcem,  on  a  knowledge 
of  your  difpofition,  on  the  qualities 
of  your  mind  ;  i(  it  is  no  light  effu- 
fion  of  the  moment,  but  the  refult  of 
a  fteady  deliberate  rcfolutioii  ;  you 
may  paufe,  and  hold  the  balance 
with  a  fteady  hand.  But  here,  my 
dear  girl,  comes  the  trial,  tlie  fevere 
ordeal,  which  few  of  your  fex  pal's 
throtigh  with  impunity.  Thole  who 
have  figured  in  the  gay  world,  who 
have  been  flattered  and  attended  with 
the  fervility  which  diftinguifties  the 
infipid  danglers  of  the  drawing  and 
aftembly  room,  find  a  pleafure  in  thin 
rcrund  of  trifling ;  their  depraved  ap¬ 
petites,  by  fo  long  abftinence  from 
folid  and  nutritious  diet,  are  unable 
to  digeft  any  thing  but  the  trafh  with 
which  they  have  been  fed.  Ladies 
of  this  ftamp  receive  every  offer  front 
a  man  of  modeft  worth  and  refpec- 
tahle  talents  with  difdain  ;  and  from 
their  ufual  companions,  never  meet 
with  a  fimilar  propofal.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  more  humble  dependent 
catches 
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•Rtches  at  a  profped  of  a  permanent 
eftabliflimcnt,  free  from  the  galling 
fetters  which  Ihe  has  fo  long  felt.  In 
this  new  htuation,  flie  fees  nothing 
but  pleafure  without  reilraint,  but 
freedom  without  alloy.  1  need  not 
tell  you,  Nancy,  that  the  conduti  of 
each  clafs  is  equally  reprehenlible. 
There  is  a  different  kind  of  dilpuii- 
tion  which  is  occafionally  found  both 
in  the  one  and  the  other,  equally  fa* 
tal  to  its  own  intereff  and  to  its  own 
happinefs.  It  is  diflinguifhed  by  ro¬ 
mantic  expe^ations,  and  a  trifling 
timidity,  not  the  refult  of  a  delicate 
caution,  but  of  a  weak  indeciflve 
mind.  The  romantic  girl,  her  head 
filled  with  fintiment^  looks  for  the 
hero  of  a  novel,  and  yields  only  after 
a  long  courtfbip,  in  which  all  the  ar¬ 
tillery  of  attention,  duels,  and  iu- 
tiigucs,  have  been  expended.  She 
who  is  weak  and  indecifive,  leads  her 
lover  on  by  continual  expeftation, 
till  his  palfion,  neceffarily  tranfitory 
if  unrequited,  decays,  and  is  at  lalt 
extinguiflied.  She  then  declaims  on 
his  inconflancy. 

Look  at  thefe  fcveral  piftures  with 
attention;  examine  the  contradic¬ 
tory  and  jarring  atoms  which  may 
yet  meet  in  one  individual,  and  you 
will  find  fomc  clue  to  unravel  the 
giddy  excentricities  of  the  coquette, 
or  the  artful  procraftinatlons  of  the 
prude.  Avoid  both  of  thefe  ex¬ 
tremes  ;  indeed  they  require  only  to 
be  contemplated  to  be  rejefted  with 
difguft.  1  will  now  fuppofe  that 
you  have  confidered  the  motives,  the 
fituation,  and  even  the  perfou,  of  the 
man  who  addreffes  you,  with  a  pro¬ 
per  impartiality ;  and  have  guarded 
your  mind  by  a  profpeef  of  the  er¬ 
rors  of  others,  have  examined  your 
inclinations  with  a  rigid  ferutiny. 
There  are  two  maxims  very  general¬ 
ly  received  by  young  girls  as  undif- 
puted  truths,  though  both  are  e- 
qually  fallacious :  the  one,  that  to 
accept  the  hand  of  a  lover  requires 
au  ardent  love  ;  the  other,  that  the 
VoL  I.  N®  3. 


perfon  who  has  once  loved  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  again  in  the  fame  fituation. 

It  is  worth  while  to  fpend  a  few 
moments  on  each  of  thefe  pofitious. 

If  by  hve  is  meant  that  romantic 
folly  which  urges  your  fex  to  tire 
mull  unaccountable  and  unjullifiable 
connections,  1  am  fure  it  is  not  %  ne- 
ceflary'  ingredient  in  the  matrimonial 
cup.  Love,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
is  founded  on  the  juH  bails  of  eileeut 
and  confidence  ;  but  It  is  fomething' 
more.  Between  amiable  people,  of 
different  fexes,  it  acquires  an  anima¬ 
ting  warmth,  which  ralfcs  it  above 
friendfhip ;  it  acquires  an  Interefting 
attraction  fuperior  to  ellcem.  Vhis 
warmth,  and  this  attraction,  pftcr<. 
fubfifl  feparatc  from  what  oughj  l./ 
be  their  foundation  ;  but  it  is  ir  va  • 
riably  found,  that  while  they  are 
“  bafelefs  as  the  fabric  of  a  vilion,’* 
they  are  equally  uuftabic  alfo.  They 
leave  only  unavailing  remorCe,  and 
an  ufelcfs,  but  lalting  repentance. 
In  that  rational  attachment,  where, 
elteern  is  not  only  the  foundation, 
but  the  dilllngulfhing  feature;  where 
the  romantic  raptures  are  obfeure  and 
indiftinCt ;  there  is,  at  lead,  a  fub- 
fiance  durable  and  permanent.  It 
is  nut  the  morning  cloud,  or  the  early 
dew,  which  the  fun  or  the  wind  may 
diffipate  ;  it  is  interwoven  in  our  na¬ 
tures  ;  it  is  a  part  of  our  conftitu- 
tion  ;  and  its  duration  is  equally 
flable.  Suppofing  that  every  feel¬ 
ing  which  can  charaAerlfc  the  warm- 
efl  love,  fliould  happen  to  be  joined 
to  this  efleem,  you  will  then  foondi- 
flinguifh  their  different  natures.  The 
impetuous  paffion  will,  by  degrees, 
foften  down  to  tendernefs ;  the  ani¬ 
mated  warmth  will  become  more 
temperate,  and  the  whole  fabric  will 
difappear,  leaving  only  the  Heady 
foundation,  which  time  cannot  dif- 
lolve.  This,  Nancy,  is  not  theory 
only — look  Into  the  world,  and  each 
moment  will  fliow  you  a  flriklug 
example  of  both  particulars.  What 
llicn  is  the  refult  ?  Refufc  no  man 
A  a  be 
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bccaufe  you  can  only  elleem  him  as  Your,  coldnefs  and  cruelty,  rapturtl 
a  friend  :  if  he  pofTefles  delicacy  and  and  defpair,’*  all  mean  the  fame  ; 
gcnerofity,  your  efteem  will  not  melt  that  is,  in  faft,  neither  of  them 
indeed  into  love,  that  is  a  delufive  mean  any  thing.  If  a  man  addreflics 
polition  ;  but  it  will  foften  into  a  you  in  a  ftyle  fo  trifling,  it  is  an  af- 
proper  tendernefs,  which  will  in*  front  to  your  undertlanding ;  if,  in 
fluencc  every  part  of  your  conduA.  another,  in  a  more  abfurd  and  licen- 
How  many  has  the  fecond  pofi-  tious  manner,  it  is  an  affront  to  your 
tion  deceived  ?  yet  it  will  continue  delicacy.  A  man  of  fenfe  will  ad- 
to  deceive  more ;  for  there  is  fcarccly  drefs  himfelf  to  your  mind  ;  yet,  in 
a  girl  who  thinks  that  it  is  poilible  to  fuch  a  fituation,  there  is  fo  great  a 
love  a  fecond  time.  If  it  were  worth  dilBcuIty,  the  fubjeA  itfelf  is  fo  im- 
whilc  to  contend  with  this  phantom,  portant,  and  the  fuccefs,  in  genera!, 
ior  be  affured,  my  dear  girl,  it  is  one,  fo  precarious,  that  it  llaggers  the 
Ineedonlyagaindiredtyoutothedic-  firmed  refolutions,  and  difconcerts 
tates  of  experience  ;  and  if  love  can  be  the  moft  deliberate  determinations.  It 
chara^terifed,  it  has  certainly  been  is  faid,  and  with  juilice,  that,  at  this 
found  more  tlian  once  in  the  fame  per-  time,  every  man  behaves  like  a  fool; 
fon.  The  refuge  from  the  force  of  but,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  more 
thefe  examples  is  trifling  and  con-  ilrong  mark  of  folly,  than  a  carelefs 
temptible.  A  ftrenuous  antagoniff  confident  affurance,  in  a  ftep  on 
tells  you,  that  one  of  thefe  paffions  which  future  happinefs  fo  much  de¬ 
ls  the  only  true  love ;  another,  that  it  pends.  Do  not,  therefore,  think 
is  not  two,  but  a  continuation  of  the  the  worfe  of  any  man  who  delays  hii 
fame  feeling  ;  the  perfon  only  is  declaration,  and,  after  frequent  op- 
changed.  I  will  allow  both  thefe  portunities,  Icfes  every  chance  by  a 
anfwers,  ridiculous  as  they  are  :  for  fcemingly  unrcafonable  diffidence, 
they  will  teach  you,  Nancy,  another  The  anfwerof  every  woman,  in  iimi- 
ufcful  leffon  ;  though  you  have  loved  lar  circumllances,  is  not  very  diffc- 
once,  you  may  yet  be  happy'.  If  I  rent.  If  Ihe  is  not  aware  of  the  dc- 
do  not  allow  them,  the  leffun  is  c-  claration,  (lie  mult  neceffaiily  be  alio- 
qually  cttablilhed  by  what  is  my  firm  nifhed,  and  unable  to  reply  ;  if  Ihe 
opinion,  that  love,/®  far  as  it  is  con-  is,  her  anfwer  wears  the  fame  air  of 
neded  •with  happinefs,  may  be  felt  doubt,  of  helitation,  and  fcemingly 
more  than  once  for  ohjedts  very  dif-  of  coldnefs.  The  whole  fex  rcfemble 
ferent.  The  feelings  may,  in  one  in-  Milton’s  picture  of  Eve,  who  would 
fiance,  be  more  vivid  than  in  another;  not,  “  an/sa^/-/,  be  won.”  I  do  not 
andconfequentlythe  mult  active  flame  mean  to  blame  this  conduft  ;  it  is 
will  be  alone  recognized  as  the  fa-  proper  in  almult  every  view.  Some 
vourite  paffion.  deviations  from  it  1  have  known ; 

With  your  eyes  opened  to  the  and,  in  fuch  circumllances,  admired 
fource  of  thefe  different  errors,  your  the  candour  and  fincerity  of  the  fe- 
determination  will  be  more  corredt ;  male  heart.  In  this  fituation,  Ifup- 


and  the  confequences  more  probably 
fortunate.  If  you  accept  of  your 
prefent  offer,  from  the  moft  delibe¬ 
rate  examination,  I  lhall  next  offer 
you  fome  advice  on  your  condua. 
In  love-affairs  there  is  an  eltabliffied 
language;  but  it  is  a  mere  fyltem  of 
words,  and  you  fliould  confider  it  in 
so  other  light;  bouour  aud  fit* 


pofe  that  the  perfon  who  all;s  is  not 
indifferent  to  the  lady  ;  for  on  this 
part  of  the  fubje£t  we  are  now  talk¬ 
ing.  If  (he  has  determined  to  rcjcdl 
her  lover,  nothing  can  excufe  the 
folly',  the  injultice,  of  not  making 
an  explicit  declaration  in  the  foftclt, 
but  moft  determined  language.  1  he 
delicacy,  the  real  delicacy,  whi<di 
3  tot 
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for  a  proper  period  feems  to  (hrink 
from  a  requcft  of  this  kind,  though 
ibinetimcs  affedcd,  is  frequently  fin* 
cere.  The  foftnefs  of  the  female 
mind  is  not  always  equal  to  an  indant 
decil'ion  ;  and  its  timidity  is  terrified 
by  the  profpeft  of  the  important 
change.  But  remember,  Nancy, 
every  virtue  has  its  kindred  vice. 
This  proper,  this  juftihable  delicacy 
may,  when  indulged  too  far,  degc* 
Derate  into  the  moll  trifling  procra- 
ftination.  It  is  nut  eafy  to  fix  its  li¬ 
mits,  bccaufe  they  mull  vary  with 
the  circumftances  of  each  individual ; 
but  I  think  a  woman  may  know  her 
own  opinion,  and  that  of  her  friends, 
in  two,  or  at  farthsil  three  weeks. 


If  the  lover,  in  that  time.  Is  not  ab- 
folutely  rejedled,  the  woman’s  cha- 
rader  will  certainly  fufler  in  his 
mind,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  if,  w’ithout  any  iinforefeea 
circumilance,  he  be  nut  at  lad  ac¬ 
cepted.  In  this  cafe  delay  gives 
encouragement,  and  filcnce,  in  the 
common  language,  gives  confent. 

I  mud  now,  Nancy,  leave  you 
for  a  time  to  your  refledions.  I  fhall 
probably  again  addrefs  to  you  what 
remains  on  this  fubjed. 

1  am. 

My  dear  girl. 

Your  very  dncerc  friend, 
ZENO. 

7*.  ar.d  C.  Mag, 


Characler  of  Handel  as  a  Compefer^  by  Dr  Bukni 


That  Handel  was  fuperior  in  the 
drength  and  boldncfs  of  his 
ftyle,  the  richnefs  of  his  harmony, 
iiud  complication  of  parts,  to  cvciy 
compofer  who  has  liccn  mod  ad¬ 
mired  for  fuch  excellencies  cannot 
be  difputed.  And,  while  fugues  con- 
trivancf,  and  a  full  fart,  were  more 
generally  reverenced  than  at  prefent, 
he  remained  wholly  unrivalled. 

1  know  it  has  been  faid,  that  Han- 
dri  was  not  the  original  and  imme¬ 
diate  inventor  of  fcveral  fpecies  of 
mufic,  for  which  his  name  has  been 
celebrated  ;  but  with  refped  to  err- 
ginalit),  it  is  a  term  to  which  proper 
limits  Ihnuld  be  let,  before  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  produdtions  of  any  artill. 
Every  invention  is  clurafy  iu  its  be¬ 
ginning,  and  Shakefpeare  was  not  the 
fird  writer  of  plays,  or  Corelli  the 
fird  compofer  of  violin  folos,  fonatas, 
and  concertos,  though  thofe  which  he 
produced  are  the  bed  of  his  time ;  nor 
was  Milton  the  inventor  of  epic  po¬ 
etry.  The  fcale,  harmony,  and  ca¬ 
dence,  of  mufic,  being  fettled,  it  is 
impoflible  for  any  compofer  to  invent 
^  genus  of  compofition  that  is  •wholly 


and  rigoreufy  ntnv,  any  more  than 
for  a  poet  to  form  a  language,  idiom, 
and  phrafeology,  for  hiinfclf.  All  that 
the  greated  and  bolded  mufical  in¬ 
ventor  can  do,  is  to  avail  liimfelf  of 
the  bed  effulions,  combinations,  and 
clfc  As,  of  his  predccelTors,  to  arrange 
and  apply  them  in  a  new  manner  ; 
and  to  add,  from  his  own  fourec, 
whatever  he  can  draw,  that  is  grand, 
graceful,  gay,  pathetic,  or  in  any 
other  way  pleafing.  This  Handel 
did  in  a  mod  ample  and  fuperior 
manner  ;  being  podeffed,  in  his  mid¬ 
dle  age  and  full  vigour,  of  every  re¬ 
finement  and  perfedion  of  his  time  ; 
uniting  the  depth  and  elaborate  con¬ 
trivance  of  his  own  country,  with  I- 
talian  elegance  and  facility  ;  as  he 
feems,  wliilc  he  redded  fouth  of  the 
Alps,  to  have  lidened  attentively  in 
the  church,  theatre,  and  chamber, 
to  the  mud  exquifite  compodtions 
and  performers  of  every  kind  that 
were  then  cxiding. 

And  though  we  had  cantatas  by 
Cariflimi,  Aleflandro  Scarlatti,  Ga^ 
parini,  and  Marcello  ;  dueUjbj  Stef- 
faii  and  Clari  \  vocal  ckotyfesf  with- 
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ont  inftrumcntal  tccompanimcnti  by 
Pfileftrina,  and  our  own  Tallis,  Bird, 
-•nd  Purcell ;  and  with  accompani- 
■nents  by  Car\(Iimi,  as  well  as  Paolo 
Colonna ;  with  violin  fonatas  and 
coficertoi  by  Corelli  and  Gcmiiiiani  ; 
yet  it  may  with  the  ntmoll  truth  be 
aflicrtcd,  that  Handel  added  confi- 
derable  beauties  to  whatever  ftylc  or 
fpecies  of  compofition  he  adopted, 
which  in  a  larger  work  it  would  ni't 
be  difficult  to  demonilrate  by  ex¬ 
amples.  At  prefent,  I  (hall  only  ven¬ 
ture  to  give  it  as  part  of  my  mufieal 
profiffion  de  foi^  that  his  atr  or  we- 
lodjy  is  greatly  fuperior  to  any  that 
can  be  found  in  the  othenvife  charm¬ 
ing  cantatas  which  CariffimI  feems 
to  have  invented ;  that  he  Is  more 
natural  in  his  voice-paits,  and  has 
given  tnore  movetnent  to  his  bajes 
than  Alef.  Searlatti  ;  that  he  has 
more  force  and  originality  than  Ga- 
1'parlni  or  Marcello  ;  that  bis  cham¬ 
ber  duets  are  at  Icaft  equal  to  thofe 
of  StefFani  and  Clari,  who  were  re¬ 
markable  for  no  other  fpecies  of  com¬ 
pofition.  And  though  the  late  Dr 
Boyce  nfed  to  fay,  that  Handel  had 
great  obligations  to  Colonna  for  his 
chomfes  nvith  injlrument ol  accompa- 
nimentSy  it  feems  indifputable,  that 


fuch  chorufes  were  infinitely  more 
obliged  to  Handel  than  he  to  Co- 
lonna,  or  indeed  than  they  were  to 
all  the  compofers  that  have  ever  ex- 
iilcd.  It  is  my  belief  likewife,  that 
the  bell  of  his  Italian  opera  Jongs  fiir- 
pafs  in  variety  of  llyle,  and  ingenuity 
of  accompaniment,  thofe  of  all  pre¬ 
ceding  and  cotemporary  compofers 
throughout  Europe ;  that  he  has 
more  Jire  in  his  compofitions  for  vio¬ 
lins  than  C-orelli,  and  more  rhythm 
than  Gemlniani ;  that  In  his  full, 
maftcrly,  and  excellent  organ  fugues, 
upon  the  moft  natuial  and  pleafing 
fubjefts,  be  has  furpaffi  d  Frefcobal- 
di,  and  even  Seballian,  Each,  and 
others  of  his  countrymen,  the  moft 
renowned  for  abilities  in  this  difficult 
and  elaborate  fpecies  of  compofition: 
and,  lallly,  that  all  the  judicious  and 
unprejudiced  muficians  of  every  coun¬ 
try,  upon  hearing  or  perufing  his 
noble,  majellic,  and  frequently  fu- 
blime  full  anthems  and  oratorio  cho¬ 
rufes,  muft  allow  with  readinefs  and 
rapture,  that  they  are  utterly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  any  thing  equal  to 
them  among  the  works  of  the  great- 
eil  mailers  that  have  exilled  fiitce  the 
invention  of  counterpoint. 


hccovHT  of  the  Difovery  of  /Ae  White  Hill,  er  Mo\t  ElAkc,  in  tie 
Alps.  By  Air  Boorret,  of  Geneva,  in  1784. 


Many  dcfcriptlons  have  been 
written  of  Mont  Blanc,  but 
its  fiimmit  has  ever  been  deemed  in- 
acccffible.  The  Buet,  though  the 
higheft  mountain  hitherto  explored, 
is  not  more  than  1578  fathoms  ;  yet 
its  top  Is  covered  with  a  plain  of  ne¬ 
ver-melting  ice.  Mr  Bourret,  after 
having  difeovered  the  road  that  leads 
to  it,  and  vifited  that  place  feven  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  turned  all  his  thoughts 
to  find’out  the  means  of  afeending 
the  Mont  Blanc.  After  various  at¬ 
tempts  fvir  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  he 
made  an  effort  the  latter  end  of  lall 


year  (1784);  hut  after  having  got 
very  high,  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
Itorm,  which  compelled  him  to  retire, 
after  a  mod  uncomfortable  night, 
fpent  in  the  open  air,  on  the  rocks 
which  Hood  neared  to  the  heaps  of 
ice  and  fnow. 

Mr  Bourret,  no  ways  difeouraged 
by'this  fird  difappointment,  furveyed 
the  hill,  and  imagined  that  It  was 
of  an  cafier  acccl's  from  the  defile 
that  leads  to  the  paffage  called  Bon 
Homme,  than  from  Chamounl.  Ha¬ 
ving  reached  that  part  of  the  Alps, 
he  took  fome  nccelfary  informations. 


tfld  In  company  with  two  huntfmen,  rocks,  which,  however,  as  they  were 
inhabitants  of  the  Hamlet  called  La  folid,  proved  no  great  obtlacle  ta 
6>*e,  two  more  from  Chamouni,  and  them  ;  the  greateft  inconvenience 
another  from  Salenchc,  be  entered  they  felt  was  from  the  moft  piercing 


the  vale  of  Blanocay,  fituate  at  the 
foot  of  a  great  plain  of  ice  that 


cold,  which  incrcafed  every  indant* 
Having  reached  the  bottom  of  Mont 


ei>mes  down  from  Mont  Blanc.  The  Blanc,  Mr  Bourret  put  on  warmer 
vale  above  mentioned  is  truly  uniqut  clothes,  and  with  his  cramp-irons 


in  its  kind  ;  entrailed  as  it  were  in 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  its  foil 
is  weil  cultivated,  and  its  filuation 
beautiful  and  pleafing  in  every  re- 
fpeft.  'I'he  only  way  to  it  is  thro’ 


prepared  to  crofs  an  immente  plain 
of  ice.  Mean  while,  two  of  his 
companions  attempted  to  afeend 
from  the  oppofite  declivity,  and  were 
foon  out  ot  fight.  Their  fuddea 


a  craggy  foot-path,  bordered  with  difappearance  did  not  create  much 
moft  dreadful  precipices.  They  ar-  anxiety,  becaufe  it  often  happens, 
rived  at  that  place  on  Thurfday  the  that  after  feveral  windings  round 
1 6th  September  1 784  ;  but  continu-  rocks.  Handing  at  fmall  diftances 
ing  on  their  way,  they  reached  the  from  each  other,  the  parties  at  laft 
laft  ladarium  or  dairy,  where  they  meet  on  the  fame  fpot.  This  was 
were  welcomed  by  the  only  inhabi-  not  the  cafe  here  ;  levcral  hours  e- 
tant,  a  young  girl,  who  made  a  fire,  lapfed  before  they  were  deferied  a- 
and  reft eflied  tlwm  with  fome  milk;  gain,  Handing  at  the  extremity  of 
after  which  our  bold  travellers  laid  the  icy  plain.  ITie  firft  fight  of  two 
themfelvcs  down  on  the  dry  grafs  for  living  creatures  on  that  dreary  and 
a  few  hotirs.  Between  twelve  and  frightful  fpot,  as  it  raifed  the  admi- 
one  o’clock  the  next  morning  they  ration  of  their  fellow-travellers,  ex- 
went  on,  preceded  by  a  man  bearing  cited  in  the  latter  a  fpirit  of  cmula- 
a  light  before  them.  This  method  tion  to  join  them.  'I’hey  went  on, 
of  climbing  up  hills  in  the  dead  of  therefore,  with  frcfti  courage;  but 
night  has  its  advantages  in  this — the  their  progrefs  was  foon  flopped  by 
eye  of  the  traveller  is  not  terrified  by  fuch  penetrating  cold,  that  they  be- 
the  fight  of  the  precipices  that  Hand  gan  to  defpair  of  overcoming  this 
on  each  fide  of  him.  Bcfidcs,  the  new  obftacle.  The  air  was  fo  keen, 
road  appears  lefs  tedious,  as  the  eye  that  they  felt  as  if  the  Ikin  on  their 
cannot  mcafure  tlie  length  of  the  face  had  been  raifed  up  by  the  prick- ' 
way.  They  went  on  in  this  man-  ing  of  a  needle.  The  inhabitant  of 
ncr ;  and  after  a  fatiguing  walk  of  Salenchc  could  not  fuppoit  it  any 
four  leagues  and  a  half,  keeping  clofe  longer,  and  was  left  behind  by  his 
to  the’  icy  plain  on  their  right  hand,  companions,  in  a  lituation  fimilar  to 
ftunned  by  the  tremenduous  noife  of  thofe  men  who  are  abandoned  in  a 
the  torrents,  and  the  rolling  down  defert  and  dreary  ifland. 
of  the  ice,  imitating  in  its  fall  the  Although  this  might  be  confider- 
roaring  of  the  loudeil  thunder,  they  ed  as  an  incumbrance  oiir  travMler* 
ttopped  till  day -light.  They  could  had  got  rid  of,  yet  they  were  not 
not  help  admiring  the  purity  of  the  more  lucky  in  their  own  fortunes. 
Iky,  the  quantity  and  brilliancy  of  Mr  Bourret  finding  his  ftrengtli  fail 
the  ftars;  but  they  ohferved,  that  him,  they  bethought  themfelves  of 
as  they  went  up,  the  air  grew  recruiting  his  fpints  with  a  glafs  of 
keener  at  every  ftep,  and  the  wind  wine  ;  but  as  fate  would  have  it, 
blew  vehemently  from  the  heights.  the  two  men  who  had  gone  before 
At  day-break  they  refumed  their  had  carried  this  their  only  cordial 
painful  talk  j  they  climbed  over  huge  with  them  :  mean  while,  the  cold 
•  grew 
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grew  fo  intenfe,  that  tlte  thermome¬ 
ter  was  down  four  degrees  below  o ; 
fo  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done, 
was  to  reach,  if  poiuble,  fiich  fpots 
as  were  eheriflied  by  the  rays  of  the 
inn.  'j  he  determination  was  unani- 
mojis.  I'hcy  ranged  along  the  Mont 
i^lanc:  all  their  thoughts  now  turned 
fo  their  two  fellow-tiavellers,  whom 
tlicy  foon  perceived  climbing  up  the 
lall  rocks  tint  fiipport  the  huge  co- 
lofTus.  They  cried  out  to  their  com¬ 
panions,  that  tlieyfelt  a  piercing  and 
nlmoll  infupportable  cold,  and  that 
they  experienced  the  greateft  dif5- 
culties  in  afeending  the  rocks.  All 
thofe,  however,  they  overcame,  and 
verc  at  lall  difeovered  (landing  on 
fi.at  fnow-topped  mountain,  which 
liad  been  hitherto  iinpcr\  ions  to  mor¬ 
tal  man,  and  piirfuing  their  way  un¬ 
der  a  (ley  of  an  azure  fo  lively  and 
rcfplendcnt,  that  it  dazzled  the  be¬ 
holder.  How  wonderful  and  mag- 
riticent  a  fpedlaclc  the  afeending  of 
thofe  two  men,  and  their  appearing 
as  it  were  to  fcalc  heaven,  mull  have 
proved  for  thofe  who  were  witnclfes 
of  their  eftorts  and  fuccefs ! 

Mr  Bourret  afterwards  carried  Ills 
(Icps  another  way,  towards  the  Icy 
hill  called  Grias,  which  leads  down 
to  Chamouni.  In  order  to  reach  its 
fuminit,  he  was  obliged  to  crofs  two 
large  plains  of  icc,  interfered  with 
wide  gaping  crevices.  On  the  fii  ft  of 
thefe  he  felt  a  (liock  fimilar  to  that 
of  an  earthquake,  which  was  in- 
ilantly  followed  by  a  loud  and  gene¬ 
ral  crack  :  this  greatly  terrified  Mr 
Bourret’s  companion,  who  was  un- 
uied  to  fuch  a  phenomenon.  Our 
traveller  cheered  him  up,  and  taking 
him  under  the  arm,  led  him  to  the 
brink  of  a  crevice,  or  rather  a  fright¬ 
ful  abyfs,  above  loo  feet  deep.  The 
lecond  hill  offered  new  objedls  of 
contemplation  :  this  was  covered 
with  fnow  and  (liarp-pointed  pieces 
*'f  icc.  Having  with  great  pain  and 
fatigue  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
icy  hill,  Mr  Bourret  enjoyed  the  a- 


ftoniftiing  profpeA  of  t  he*  Great 
Needles,  admired  their  ftopenduoua 
and  giant-like  form,  and  the  nume¬ 
rous  Hakes  of  Ice  they  fupport.  Ne¬ 
ver  had  any  thing  fo  entirely  capti¬ 
vated  his  attention  throughout  his 
frequent  joiuncys  in  the  Alps.  His 
wondering  eye  ranged  over  the  im- 
menfe  diftanccs  ;  the  Helds  and 
plains  below  appeared  to  him  as  fo 
many  wheel-ruts.  The  enchanting 
vale  of  Cliamonni  then  under  him,  at 
the  depth  of  1500  fathoms,  was  a 
phenomenon  amongft  fo  many  beau¬ 
teous  and  awful  horrors  that  fur- 
rounded  him.  Had  not  recolleflloa 
brought  to  his  mind  that  the  fpots 
beneath  him  were  Inhabited  by  his 
fellow-creatures,  he  might  have 
thought  himfelf  tranfported  into  a 
new-modelled  world;  every  thing  that 
ftruck  his  fight  appearing  In  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  a  light  from  which  he  had  been 
ufed  to  view  thofe  very  objedls.  At 
that  diftance  from  the  earth,  the  lat¬ 
ter  feems  to  be  no  more  than  a  heap 
of  mountains,  of  inaccelTiblc  height*, 
and  lee-topped  hills,  nothing  appear-; 
ing  to  the  eye  but  fummits  of  re- 
fplendent  Ice  and  fiiow,  white  vales, 
and  peaks,  variegated  into  a  thoufand 
different  forms. 

Here  it  was  that  Mr  Bonrret  (lop¬ 
ped  to  take  a  little  reft.  He  and  his 
two  companions  fat  themfelves  down 
on  the  brink  of  a  huge  rock,  their 
legs  hanging  down  a  precipice  of  a 
thenirand  feet  in  depth.  This  Htua- 
tion,  the  bare  idea  of  which  muft 
(Irike  every  one  with  horror,  was  by 
onr  travellers  contemplated  with  In- 
diflerence.  They  felt  no  anxiety  for 
themfelves,  nor  for  Mr  Bourret’s 
little  dog,  who  ventured  on  the 
finallcft  juttings-out  of  the  rocks, 
and  (kipped  from  one  to  the  other 
with  all  the  deliberation  and  dexte¬ 
rity  of  the  chamois  or  wild  goat. 
They  remained  there  for  the  (pace 
of  an  hour,  in  a  climate,  where 
noon  the  thermometer  fell  below  o; 
nor  would  they  liave  tliovght  i(bout 
pro* 


]nt>recuting  their  journey  for  feme 
time,  had  not  the  inhabitant  of  Sa* 
lenchct  overpowered  by  deep  whilft 
In  a  (landing  pofture,  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  fu  near  the  precipice, 
that  a  retreat  from  fo  dangerous  a 
fpot  was  deemed  prudent  and  necef- 
fary  ;  the  more  fo,  that  Mr  Bourret 
felt  himfelf  greatly  indirpofed.  His 
concern  was  for  the  two  adventurers 
who  had  left  him.  A  world  of  dan* 
gers  furrounded  them ;  he  feared 
left  they  Ihould  have  met  with  ob- 
ftaclcs  too  great  for  the  power  of 
man  to  overcome ;  nay,  the  very 
keerutefs  of  the  air  in  thofe  unknown 
regions  was  fufficient  to  deftroy 
them.  All  thefe  melancholy  reflec¬ 
tions  greatly  contributed  to  increafe 
the  diforder  of  Mr  Bourret,  who 
neverthelefs  with  great  pain,  and 
fupported  by  his  companion,  reached 
the  vale  of  Bianocay  about  five 
P.  M.  and  at  latl  the  village  of  Bi- 
nnnay,  to  reft  himfelf  a  while,  take 
provilions,  and  return  in  fearch  of 
the  two  miffing  travellers.  This  fa¬ 
tigue,  however,  they  were  not  at  the 
trouble  to  undergo,  as  about  eleven 
o’clock  at  night  a  voice  was  heard, 
vociferating,  “  Here  I  am,  fafely 
returned  from  the  Mont  Blanc.” 
'I  his  was  Francis  Guidet,  who  gave 
the  following  account :  “  From  the 
inftant  we  loft  fight  of  you.  Sir,  and 
our  companions,  we  journeyed  for 
four  hours  over  the  fnow',  and  reach¬ 
ed  the  dome  or  fummit  of  the  Goutc, 
hanging  over  the  white  dale,  fituate 
ill  the  Vale  D’Aoft,  in  Piedmont. 
From  this  height  we  commanded  an 
immenfe  profpeft,  with  the  Alps 
under  us,  and  fo  cxtenfive  a  country, 
that  it  w'as  out  of  our  power  to  efti- 
mate  it ;  beiides  the  lake  of  Geneva 
and  others,  all  the  hills  and  plains  of 
ire,  &c.  Here,  inftead  of  expe¬ 
riencing  any  cold,  we  felt  as  if  pla- 
Lvid.  Mag. 


ced  in  a  warm  oven.  We  never 
thought  of  coming  down,  till  wo 
obferved  the  fun  a  great  way  beneath 
us,  and  filling  fo  Immenfe  a  fpace  a» 
ftruck  us  with  terror.  Intwobouiw 
time  we  had  left  the  fnowy  regions, 
having  Hid  down  by  the  help  of  our 
dicks  with  fuch  velocity  as  to  lofe 
breath  every  inftant.  We  did  not 
return  over  the  rocks  of  the  Goutc, 
but  (leered  towards  the  Icy  hill  of 
Bianocay,  where  you  juflly  deemed 
the  afeent  more  practicable.  In  this 
you  were  not  mlllaken,  as  the  rocks 
there  gave  us  no  trouble.  Arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  Goutc,  and  miffing 
you  there,  we  came  to  this  place, 
where  my  companion  Coulet  left  me 
to  go  back  to  Chamouni.  For  my 
part,  deeming  it  my  duty,  I  (lopped 
here,  to  put  an  end  to  the  anxiety 
you  mud  have  felt  for  our  fafety.” 

Thus  was  the  Mont  Blanc  difeo- 
vered. — The  way  that  leads  to  it  is 
cafy;  and  this  fuccefs  proves  that  Mr 
Bonnet  was  right  in  his  notions. 

The  two  hardy  travellers,  in  their 
W’ay  back,  difeovered  a  cryilal  oven, 
where  they  could  not  go  for  want  of 
time.  They  alfo  perceived,  at  the 
height  of  fixty  or  eighty  fathoms  a- 
bovc  them,  another  peak,  which  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  unexplored, 
as  they  wanted  both  leifure  and  inilru- 
Dients  to  cut  lleps  on  the  ice  that  fur- 
rounded  it  on  all  fidcs.  By  the  report 
of  thofe  two  men,  and  the  meafure- 
ment  of  the  top  of  the  Mont  Blanc, 
they  reached  to  the  height  of  2346 
fathoms. 

The  reafon  given  by  Mr  Bourret 
why  the  heat  experienced  by  the  two 
travellers  fliould  aCl  fo  powerfully'  on 
the  body,  and  yet  not  diflblve  the 
(now,  is,  that  the  amazing  whitenefs 
of  the  latter  repels  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  which,  on  the  contrary,  ate  en¬ 
tirely  abforbed  by  the  body. 
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A  Legitimate  Daughter  acknvnileiged  by  the  Count  of  Albany.' 


IT  has  been  imagined,  that  on  the 
death  of  the  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Pretender^  and 
that  of  his  brother,  the  race  of 
Stuart  would  become  extinft  ;  -.but 
it  now  feems  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
continued  by  a  lady  whom  the  old 
Chevalier  has  lately  declared  to  be 
his  legitimate  daughter.  Of  this 
event  the  following  are  laid  to  be  the 
particulars : 

“  Lady  Charlotte,  now  created 
Duchefs  of  Albany,  is  daughter  to 
that  monarch  in  nubibusy  commonly 
flyled  the  Pretender.  Her  mother, 
wc  hear,  was  a  Scotch  lady  of  the 
firft  faflrion  ;  but  whether  now  'alive 
or  not  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  af- 
fert.  Lady  Charlotte  lived  retired 
and  unknown  amongif  the  nuns  of  St 
Mary,  in  the  Rue  St  Jacques,  on  a 
penlloii  of  60,000  livres,  allowed  her 
by  her  uncle  Cardinal  York.  Her 
ladylhip’s  furprife  muft  have  been 
equally  great  and  flattering,  when, 
after  fo  many  years  pafTed  without 
taking  the  leall  notice  of  her,  the 
Chevalier  wrote  to  her  from  Flo¬ 
rence,  about  a  month  ago,  requeu¬ 
ing  her  company  to  comfort  him  in 
his  old  age.  This  letter  inclofed  the 
various  Inllruments,  acknowledging 
her  birth,  granting  her  letters  of  le¬ 
gitimacy,  and  creating  her  Duchefs 
of  Albany,  together  with  a  copy  of 
his  will ;  by  which  he  appoints  her 
heirefs  to  all  his  polielfions,  both 
ideal  and  real;  amongft  the  latter  arc 
included  his  goods  and  chattels  in 
France,  the  parliament  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  the  former  fhould  not  be 
fubjeA  to  the  right  of  efeheat  or  au- 
baincy  by  which  the  faid  eflates  mull 
rtherwife  have  reverted  to  the  crown. 
The  bulk  of  the  Chevalier’s  fortune 
in  France,  including  his  jewels  and 
moveables,  is  valued  at  above  two 
millions  of  livres  (about  too, cool.) 


Thofc  who  arc  acquainted  with  the 
wretched  fituatioii  in  which  he  was 
found  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  whofc 
fenlibility  was  fo  greatly  affefted  by 
the  Chevalier’s  didrefs  as  to  offer  the 
latter  his  frienddiip,  and  to  pay  him 
a  fublidiary  ilipend,  will  look  upon 
the  above  ellimate  as  fomewhat  ex- 
aggerated  ;  but  they  flioidd  be  told, 
that  it  IS  to  this  very  vilit  from  his 
Swedilh  Majefty  that  the  Chevalier 
is  indebted  for  the  recovery  cf  the 
bed  part  of  the  pofTeflions  alluded 
to.  Tlic  fact  is  as  follows : — The 
King  of  Sweden  being  informed  by 
the  Chevalier  that  the  Cardinal  York 
kept  from  him  all  the  family  jewels, 
to  a  very  confiderable  amount,  wait¬ 
ed  on  him  when  at  Rome,  and  cx« 
pollulatcd  with  him  on  the  wretched 
plight  to  which  the  Chevalier  was  re¬ 
duced,  exhorting  the  Caidinal  to  re¬ 
turn  the  jewels  to  his  unfortunate 
brother ;  but  this  application,  even 
from  fo  great  an  inierccnbr,  would 
liave  failed  of  fuccefs,  with  a  man 
equally  cotifpicuous  for  his  immenfc 
wealth,  and  a  parlimony  that  would 
degrade  the  meanell  charafter,  had 
nut  the  King  of  Sweden  called  to 
his  aflilUnce  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  Pope.  The  jewels  were  re¬ 
turned,  and  part  of  them  fold  by  the 
Chevalier.  Thus  the  Cardinal,  who 
carries  the  love  of  money  fo  far  as  to 
exaifl  of  his  filler  in-law,  the  Piin- 
cefs  de  Stolberg,  jeo  crowns  for  the 
hire  of  part  of  a  palace  which  he 
never  inhabits  himfelf,  was  forced,  by 
the  appiehcnfion  of  incurring  the 
difgrace  of  his  holinefs,  to  do  hU 
brother  that  jufllcc  which  neither 
nature,  humanity,  nor  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  an  amiable  monarch,  could 
have  extorted  from  him.  Since  that 
time  the  Chevalier  is  faid  to  have 
totally  forfaken  that  debafing  habit 
of  drinking  which  had  degraded  him 
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irt  the  opinion  of  hi*  bed  friends. 
With  fobricty,  his  peace  of  mind, 
natural  good  fenfe,  and  underftand- 
ing,  are  returned,  and  his  royal 
friend  Is  highly  pleafed  both  with  his 
conduft  and  converfation.  It  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  that  the  Chevalier, 
notwithftanding  his  natural  forbear¬ 
ance,,  and  the  humiliations  he  has 
experienced,  afTames  the  imperious 
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ftyle  of  a  fovereign,  In  the  letters 
written  by  him  to  Monf.  de  Vergen- 
ncs  concerning  Lady  Charlotte.  He 
does  not  requeft  the  King  to  legi¬ 
timate  her,  &c.  but  docs  it  of  his 
own  authority,  and  only  expreffes  a 
wilh  that  the  King  may  not  with¬ 
hold  his  confent ;  which  has  been  rea¬ 
dily  granted.” 

Jjond.  Mag, 


Speech  to  Ktng  Henry  IV. 


TT^HEN  King  Henry  IV.  had 
left  Poitou,  and  came  up  to 
the  little  bridge  of  Monteontoui ,  he 
found  there,  waiting  to  addrefs  him, 
the  petty  juftice  of  the  peace,  a  tall, 
withered  old  man,  with  a  long  vi- 
lagc,  full  of  deep  wrinkles,  his  eyes 
funk  in  his  head,  his  beard  lung  and 
white,  and  his  habit  very  rough  and 
flovcniy. 

This  man  prcfentlng  himfelf  to 
make  his  harangue  to  the  King,  ga¬ 
thered  all  the  courtiers  about  him, 
rather  for  a  (hare  in  the  laugh  which 
they  fall  Into  on  fuch  occaliohs,  than 
expeding  to  hear  any  thing  worth 
their  attention. 

The  orator  immediately,  with  a 
grave  and  fad  compofure,  fpake  as 
ralows : 

“  Sire,  fome  of  the  ancients,  a- 
dorers  of  their  Kings,  called  them 
gods  ;  others,  more  modeltly,  ftylcd 
them  images  of  the  Supreme  Being: 
now,  it  Is  agreeable  to  reafon,  that 
the  image  fhould  referable  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  we  are  pleafed  with  pictures 
that  reprefent  us  truly,  and  preferve 
them  carefully  ;  but  fuch  as  disfi¬ 
gure  us,  and  have  no  right  to  the 
name  they  bear,  we  throw  into  the 
fire,  and  dctlroy. 

“  The  features  of  the  face  of  God 
are  juftice  and  mercy — Princes  who 
are  juft  and  merciful  are  kept  in  the 
bofom  of  the  Moll  High,  as  his  well- 
beloved  portraits  ;  but  unjuft  and  un¬ 
merciful  Kings  are  images  of  him 
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who,  being  a  murderer  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  fpirlts  up  the  hearts  of  the 
great  to  command  murders,  and  of 
nobles  and  armies  to  execute  them^ 
and  to  defpuil  the  face  of  the  earth 
of  its  native  beauty,  by  covering  it 
over  with  hideous  fpeftacles,  fuch  as 
we  have  lately  feen  on  the  plain  you. 
have  BOW  palled  over;  which  our  eyes 
beheld  one  morning  enlivened  with 
the  appearance  of  the  moll  gallant 
nobility  of  France  ;  under  the  fame 
fun,  covered  with  their  blood ;  and 
within  two  days  after,  (linking  with 
the  putrid  fmell  of  ten  thoufand  mod 
excellent  warriors ;  we  now  fee  It  at' 
latl  whitening  with  their  bones.  Our 
vety  dogs  are  turned  wolves  by  over- 
gorging  themfelves  with  blood,  the 
blood  of  thofe  who  had  themfelves 
been  for  fome  time  before  employed 
in  llaughtcring  a  whole  country;  lea¬ 
ving  behind  them  dead  bones  in  the 
place  of  living  ;ren,  and  cauling 
helplefs  infants  to  perlfli,  while  fuck¬ 
ing  at  the  half-ftarved  breafts  of  their 
famllhed  mothers. 

“  Death  now  paid  them  in  grofs 
what  they  had  lent  him  by  retail  ; 
but  the  reckoning  is  not  fo  to  end— 
for  God  will  require  the  lives  of 
thoufands  at  the  hands  of  thofe  by 
whofe  commands  they  have  fallen  ; 
and  befidcs  this,  few  of  thofe  gran¬ 
dees  efcape  unflaughtered  to  their 
graves,  bccaufe  the  great  Judge  of 
all,  even  in  this  world,  executes  judge¬ 
ment. 

B  b  *«  SiiC) 
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Sire,  voiir  port  and  counte- 
nance  proinife  nothing  but  high  and 
generous  dtfigns:  if  thefc  depart 
from  jufticr,  which  is  the  only  thing 
indifpcnfuhly  ntceflary  to  putfue, 
they  very  ftldom  produce  the  liappy 
births  we  wiih  fur,  but,  in  their 
{lead,  aborlions  of  mondions  acci¬ 
dents,  fuppo  ed  to  be  only  owing  to 
crofs  and  unlucky  fortune,  when 
thoughtlefs  gaiety  fpcaks  its  opinion. 

“  But,  Sire,  be  yenr  inftriiited,. 
that  when  we  go  Keyond  the  bounds 
that  God  has  preferibed  u;i,  he  fat¬ 
tens  us  up  for  the  flaughter,  he  raifes 
us  beyond  all  mcafure,  to  increafe 
beyond  meafure  our  fall  from  the 
precipice,  thereby  to  fignalizc  the 
ftrokes  of  his  judgment. 

“  Suffer,  sire,  thofe  mouths  to 
utter  their  forrowful  grievances  which 
arc  daily  employed  in  praying  for 
you  againd  all  finifter  accidents:  our 
harangue  is  rough ;  you  have  fur- 


nifhed  the  matter.  Tafte  the  fniir 
of  what  your  hands  have  fown  ;  and 
do  not  let  our  difeourfe  only  produce 
horror  in  you,  without  producing  a 
change.  God  mixes  his  notices  in 
the  complaints  he  fends  beforehand, 
as  if  he  were  willing  to  judify  hitn- 
felf:  It  was  thus,  when  he  oidained 
his  thunder  to  fttike  the  head  of 
Dioclcfian,  he  firft  directed  a  thun¬ 
derbolt  to  fall  at  his  feet. 

**  May  the  King  of  kings  infpire 
you  with  falutary  thoughts,  and  di> 
reft  your  actions  to  what  is  good; 
teaching  your  hands,  able  as  they 
have  been  in  combat  to  manage  the 
fword  glorioufly,  fo  to  wield  happily 
the  feeptre  of  peace  ” 

1  he  King  ilood  adonlfhed  ;  and 
after  a  long  paufe  gave  this  anfwer^ 
*'  1  take  your  fpeech  in  good  part; 
I  thank  you  for  it,  and  fhall  never 
forget  it." 


feme  Account  of  the  Hottentots,  from  Sparmamn^s  Voyage  t  lately^ 
publtjhed  in  German. 

'  I  '  H  E  Hottentots,  in  general,  are  fpeaks  health  and  content.  They 
as  drong  and  well  built  a  race  appear  to  be  covered  with  a  kind  of 
of  men  as  the  Luropeans;  and  where  wool;  but  when  you  come  near,  it 
it  is  otherwife,  it  is  ow'ing  to  the  turns  out  only  fine  hair,  like  that 
fcantinefs  of  their  food.  Their  hands  of  the  Negroes. — It  has  been  com- 
and  feet,  however,  a  thing  taken  no-  roonly  believed,  that  when  they  come 
tice  of  by  no  preceding  traveller,  are  to  ten  years  of  age,  fatliers  rob  their 
very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft  male  children  of  one  part  of  what 
of  the  body  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  marks  them  for  men,  and  that  the 
nofe  is  commonly  flat,  which  makes  women  have  a  natural  apron  to  cover 
the  eyes  feems  at  a  greater  diflance  their  fliame ;  but  both  ftorles  are 
from  each  other  than  thofe  of  the  falfe,  and  the  lad  is  grounded  only 
Europeans.  '1  lu  y  in  general  incline  on  fomc  circomflances  peculiar  to  the 
to  be  black  ;  their  countenances  are  climate.  I'hey  anoint  themfclves- 
like  thofe  of  the  Europeans  who  have  with  a  kind  of  powder  and  oil,  like 
the  jaundice  to  a  great  degree,  but  other  nations  ;  but  in  other  tefpeds^ 

no  mark  of  this  dilorder  appears  in  go  almoft  naked. - Here  Mr 

tlicir  eyes.  'I  hclr  lips  are  not  fo  goes  into  a  long  account  of  their 
large  as  thofe  of  their  neighbours,  the  mode  of  befmeailng  thcmfclve=,  and 
Negroes,  CaftVes,  and  Mozanbic-  of  the  particulars  of  their  drefs  ;  but 
kcra.  Their  mouths  are  of  the  mid-  thefubjed  is  not  entertaining  enough 
dling  fizc,  and  they  have  very  tine  to  dwell  on,  efpecially  as  the  diffe- 
tecth.  '1  heir  whole  appearance  be-  rcucc  betwixt  Ktflbc  and  him  it  not 
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material.  Plates  of  fevcral  parts  of 
the  drcfs  are  given,  particularly  of  a 
very  curioui  Ihoe,  which  Mr  Sjiar- 
mann  thinks  might  be  adopted  in 
Europe.  It  is  probable  this  (hoe,  or 
fomething  like  it,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  lirltifh  Mufeum,  where  there  is 
a  colleffion  of  this  kind  of  littlt 
clothing,  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  well  worthy  the  obfervatlon 
of  the  cmrious.  Mr  Sparmann  fays 
fomething  (not  difFcrent  from  what 
is  faid  by  Knibe)  of  the  huts  and 
•kraals,  and  then  proceeds  to  fpeak 
of  the  Bufchmanners  at  fome  length. 
As  he  had  better  opportunities  of 
knowing  them  than  other  travellers, 

I  Ihall  throw  together  whit  he  fays 
-on  the  fubjeft. 

The  Bulchmanneic  (or  Bufehees 
as  Kolbe  calls  them)  are  a  fpecics  of 
wild  Hottentots,  who  dwell  in  the 
mountains,  and  are  mortal  enemies 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 
They  fight  with  bows  and  poifoned 
arrows  ;  the  poifon  of  which  is'  of  fo 
deadly  a  nature,  that  a  lion  wounded 
by  one  of  them  drops  down  dead  in 
a  very  few  minutes,  though  at  firft 
the  wound  appears  fo  fmali  that  he 
•defpifes  It.  1  he  poifon  is  colledfed 
from  various  fr.akcs,  but  is  pcrfVftly 
innocent  (as  the  Hottentots  well 
know)  when  taken  internally.  Mr 
Sparmann  gives  a  plate  of  the  qui¬ 
ver,  bows  and  arrows,  and  an  exai^ 
defcriptlon. 

Ihe  habitations  of  thefe  wild  men 
are  as  horrid  as  their  manners ;  for 
they  live  moft  part  in  clefts  and  dens, 
and  are  more  uncleanly  than  fevcral 
wild  beaits,  as  you  often  find  their 
nailinefs  in  their  beds. 

As  they  know  no  more  of  agri¬ 
culture  than  monkeys,  they  are  for¬ 
ced,  like  thefe,  to  live  upon  the  roots 
they  can  pick  upj  only  fometimes 
they  add  to  them,  fnakes,  fpiders, 
cockchafers,  and  ants.' 

The  Europeans,  accompanied  by 
the'  tame  Hottentots,  and  fome  of 
the  Bufebmanaers  they  have  before 
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taken  prifonert,  make  regular  hunts 
of  them,  as  they  would  of  wolves  or 
other  beads  of  prey  j  a  prafticc  of¬ 
ten  accompanied  with  great  cruelties, 
and  which  may  fome  time  drive  the 
Dutch  out  of  the  country,  as  thefe 
people  are  very  probably  the  only 
ones  who  have  preferved  a  proper  re¬ 
gard -for  their  liberties. 

The  fpecch,  as  well  as  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Bufchmanners,  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  other  Hotten¬ 
tots.  Neither  of  -  thefe  people  ac¬ 
knowledge  any  being  as  mailer  and 
governor  of  the  earth.  If  you  talk 
to  them  about  thefe  matters,  they  fay 
they  know  nothing  of  them.  On  my 
fpeaking  about  them  to  fome  of 
thofc  who  had  made  fome  progrefs 
in  Dutch,  they  anfwercd.  We  arc  ftu- 
pid,  and  know  nothing  of  thefe 
things,  can  underftand  nothing  of 
them,  and  would  foon  be  weary  of 
fuch  dry  fiibjcAs.  As  they  all  be¬ 
lieve  in  magic,  they  feem  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  an  evil  principle  ;  but  pay  him 
no  homage,  and  make  no  prayers  to 
him,  though  they  believe  he  is  the 
caufe  of  cold  and  fnow,  and  thunder 
and  lightening,  and  all  the  evils  that 
befal  them. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the 
Bufchmanners  do  the  regular  Hot¬ 
tentots  a  great  deal  of  mifehief,  and 
often  compel  them  to  abandon  houfe 
and  home.  'I  hey  will  Ihoot  at  the 
Iheep  from  their  lurking  places,  or 
often  drive  away  whole  herds  oF 
them,  the  only  property  of  the  poor 
inhabitants.  It  is  in  vain  to  purfue 
them,  as.  they  are  extremely  fwift  of 
foot,  and  fiy  for  refuge  to  their 
mountains,  where  it  is  impolfibic  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  to  climb 
after  them,  efpecially  as  they  hurl 
down  great  Hones  after  they  are  got 
up. 

It  is  quite  ufelefs  to  endeavour  to 
convince  tl>e  Hottentots,  that  with¬ 
out  rain  neither  they  nor  their  cattle 
would  have  any  food,  and  confe- 
quently  muH  pcrlfii.  Thofc  of  them 
Bbz  i 
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Itook  into  iny  fervice  at  ZwtllendaiTi  ihyir  way,  and  not  return  to  inoUIl 


perfifted  in  their  opinion,  notwitli- 
ihinding  all  I  could  fay  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  rain  was  a  bad  thing,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  if  there  was 
jio  rain.  They  all  believe  that  their 
conjurors  have  the  power  of  making 
rain  ceafe  ;  and  when  thefe  do  not 
fucceed,  attribute  it  to  the  influence 
of  a  greater  magician,  who  lays  fpells 
in  the  way. 

They  believe,  too,  that  all  difor- 
ders  are  occafioned  by  magic,  and 
can  be  cured  by  it  ;  notwitliftanding 
which,  however,  they  do  not  fiiil  to 
apply  both  external  and  iiiurnal  re¬ 
medies,  which  are  fupplied  by  their 
magicians.  The  external  confill  in 
laying  the  patient  upon  his  back,  and 
nipping  and  pinching  hirp  till  they 
produce  a  bone,  which  they  pretend 
■was  put  in  by  witchcraft,  and  they 
have  brought  it  out  thro’  the  nofc  or 
^ar.  It  often  happens  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  gets  eafe  by. the  operation  ;  but 
if  he  dies,  they  lament  that  he  was  fo 
fore  bewitched  that  they  could  not 
fave  him.  A  Hottpntot  told  me, 
that  when  he  was  young  he  had  feen 
a  bone,  like  the  (hunk-bone  of  an  ox 
he  had  brought  home  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  for  a  play-thjng,  produced  from 
the  back  of  a  man.  The  Hotten¬ 
tots  were  much  futprifed  to  fee  a  lion 
tear  to  pieces  a  magician  whom  they 
had  taken  out  to  bewitch  him  ;  but 
they  imputed  the  accident  to  the 
power  of  a  mote  powerful  conjuror, 
who  was  an  enemy  to  the  other. — 
Xiike  European  conjurors,  thefe  gen¬ 
tlemen  fometimes  get  into  dangei  by 
their  roguery.  An  inftarice  of  this 
happened  lately  in  the  cafe  of  a  Cafr 
fre  chief,  who  happening  not  to  be 
cured  of  a  violent  difeafe,  ordered  a 

feneral  maffacrc  of  the  magicians,  as 
lerod  had  done  of  the  children  at 
Bethlehem. 

The  Hottentots,  though  not  a- 
fraid  ip  the  dark,  feem  to  have 
feme  ten  or  of  apparitions,  and  beg 
cf  their  dead  to  go  forward  oa 


them. 

There  is  a  whole  family  of  in- 
fefts  (the  mantis)  which  the  Dutch 
inhabitants  call  the  gods  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentots.  So  far,  however,  from 
their  being  held  in  any  extraordinary 
veneration  by  them,  they  gave  feveral 
of  them  to  Mr  Sparmann,  though 
they  faw  him  (lick  a  needle  thro’  his 
infetls. 

Kolbe  is  quite  miftaken  in  thinking 
that  they  worfhip  the  moon.  It  istrue 
that  they  have  dances  by  moon- light ; 
but  thelc  have  no  more  to  do  with 
religion  than  our  w’ulks  by  moon¬ 
light  in  Europe. 

Defeription  and  drawing  of  their 
tobacco-pipes,  which  alfe  ferve  them 
for  a  flute. 

Though  the  Hottentots  fpeak 
throngh  the  nufe,  their  language  is 
not  difagreeable  wlicn  you  are  a  little 
ufed  to  it.  Mr  Sparmann  gives  a 
long  vocabulary  of  it  at  the  end  of 
his  work.  They  have  a  fort  of 
game  which  may  be  called  a  kind  of 
quadrille,  as  they  fit  down  four  of 
them  to  it  over  their  fmoke  holes,  the 
favourite  place  in  their  hut ;  their 
play  confills  in  a  fort  of  perpetual 
motion  of  the  arms,  now  over,  now 
under,  now  crofs-wife,  without  their 
touching  each  oth^r.  nds  made  me 
think  at  firft  (fays  Mr  Sparmann)  It 
was  a  kind  of  dance  or  exercife  of 
the  body  fitting ;  but  I  believe  they 
have  feme  fixed  rules  for  it,  and  feme 
views  of  profit  and  lofs  in  it,  as  at 
ceitain  times  they  take  little  bits  of 
wood  betwixt  their  finger  and  thumb, 
and  break  out  into  great  huarfe-laughs, 
arifing,  as  I  was  told,  when  I  in¬ 
quired  into  the  caufe  of  them,  from 
their  having  won  or  loft  fomething. 
One  of  the  quadrille  fell  adeep  after 
a  few  hours,  whilll  the  others  conti¬ 
nued  till  day-light,  finglng  the  fol- 
owliig  words,  Hei  pruah  phrua,  hey 
ptruah  t  heyy  hey  pruah  ha — Of  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  I  could  gain 
DO  other  account  than  that  they  ha^ 
Icatas 
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karncd  them  with  the  game  from 
fome  of  their  companions,  who  had 
been  to  tJie  Hottentots  who  live  to 
the  north.  Poffibly  they  mean  no 
more  than  the  European  Iralala.  I 
faw  this  game  alfo  played  in  the  Cape 
town,  by  fome  Hottentots  whom  a 
butcher  had  brought  with -him  from 
the  fnow  mountains. 

The  youiigcll  fon  is  the  heir  of  all 
the  fubllancc.  « 

Mr  bparniann  enters  into  a  long 
account  of  the-  improvement  of  the 
manufadures  of  the  country,  which, 
however,  would  afford  the  reader 
little  entertainment.  Mr  bparmanii 
knew  only  one  farmer  who  had  learn¬ 
ed  how  to  ufe  the  w»>ol  of  his  fheep. 

In  general,  the  poiTcirors  of  hundreds 
of  thefe  animals  up  the  country  go 
bare-leggcJ  and  in  tattered  clothes, 
for  want  of  knowing  how  to  improve 
tlie  blelUiigs  »>f  Nature. 

We  have  then  fome  account  of  the 
mixture  of  the  breeds,  by  the  in¬ 
termarriages  of  Hottentots  and  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  'I'hc  children  are  com¬ 
monly  woolly  like  the  Hottentots; 
blit  in  otlicr  refpetds  refemble  ei¬ 
ther  the  father  or  the  mother,  as  it 
falls  out. 

The  cuftom  of  fprinkling  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  with  urine  appears 
not  to  be  univcrfal.  . 

They  bury  tlicir  dead  in  fo  flo- 
venly  a  manner  as  to  cirpofc  them  to 
be  foon  pulled  up  again  and  devour¬ 
ed  by  the  wild  brails. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  cudom 
of  cxpofing  their  parents  to  peiifh 
when  they  grow  old  and  helplcfs  ;  a 
Chritlian  Hottentot  told  the  author, 
that  being  once  travelling,  he  bad 
met  with  a  place  on  a  heath  fur- 
rounded  with  a  few  poles  and  bufhes; 
in  the  midlt  of  which  he  found  a 
blind  old  Hottentot  with  only  a  jug 
with  fome  water  in  it.  The  Hot¬ 
tentot  was  at  firft  frightened  when 
he  found  the  Chriltians  coming  up, 
but  afterwards  grew  very  infolent. 
fceiucd  evidently  ta  have  been 
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left  there  to  perifli  by  his  kraal ;  but 
made  no  complaint,  and  did  not  da- 
hre  to  be  taken  away. 

When  a  woman  dies  in  child-bed* 
they  wrap  the  child  up  alive  in  a 
Iheep-fkin,  and  bury  it  with  her.  I 
had  occafion  to  come  at  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  feveral  inftances  of  this. 
This  is  a  farther  conhrmatioii  that 
perfons  advanced  in  age,  who  have  no 
proper  friends  to  take  care  of  them* 
are  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  bouaquas  Hottentots  vifit  the 
author.  Thefe  are  a  fpecics  betwixt 
the  Hottentots  and  Caffres. 

Only  the  men  wear  bracelets.  A 
Caffre,  who  had  (bid  me  bis  bracelet* 
lamented  that  he  muft  now  be  forced 
to  go  naked  armed  like  a  woman. 
'I'he  author  was  told  that  public  in¬ 
decency,  carried  to  its  highcll  pitch* 
condituted  part  of  the  fellive  dance 
of  the  Caffres; — both  fexes  commonly 
go  quite  naked — Account  and  draw¬ 
ing  of  their  haffaguays  or  fpears. 

The  larged  rivers  of  the  country 
are  the  t’Kamli  t’Kai,  thct’Nu  Kay* 
the  Icffer  Zomo,  and  the  larger  Zo- 
mo.  Thefe  run  from  the  north  to 
fouth,  or  fouth-wed,  through  the 
land  of  the  Caffres,  and  difembogue  in 
the  fea.  From  Rau  Ray,  or  the  large 
Filh  River,  to  the  t’Kamfi-t’Kamli- 
Kay,  or  the  leffer  Filh  River,  they 
reckon  feven  days  journey  (each  day 
confiils  of  eight  miles,  which  you  go 
in  waggons  drawn  by  oxen,  and  with¬ 
out  hailing,  in  eight  hours)  ;  from 
thence  to  t’Nu  Ray,  or  the  Black 
River,  is  one  day's  journey ;  from 
hence  tt>theleffcrZomo,tw’odays;  and 
from  there  to  the  larger  Zomo,  half  a 
day.  The  Bufehmanners  have  a  large 
fettlement,  eleven  days  journey  in 
breadth,  between  the  Fi(h  River  and 
the  Zomo.  Here  they  live  in  a  kind 
of  focicty,  and  i  t  a  palioral  date. 
Chridians,  in  fmall  companies,  have 
travelled  unmoleded  through  their 
country ;  but  they  have  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  fet  their  waggons  together 
Im  tUc  night*  and  (hut  ihcmfclves  up 
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Jo  them.  On  this  fide  the  Zomo  are 
another  nation,  refembling  the  Chi- 
«efc  Hottentots  in  colour  and  growth, 
but  ftrongcr  and  braver.  'I'hefe  they 
call  the  Tambucki ;  and  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  thefe  are  another  people,  ftill 
braver  and  ftoutcr,  called  the  Mam- 
hnki.  '^he  Chinefe  Hottentots  fay, 
that  the  Tambuckis  trade  with  theta 
for  wood  to  put  into  their  ovens,  in 
which  they  fmelt  a  kind  of  metals 
with  which  they  finiih  their  drefles, 
Mr  S^armann  faw  fome  ear-rings 
made  of  thefe  at  Bruyntelhohe  (there 
is  a  plate  of  them  given.)  The 
metal  is  a  mixture  of  copper  and 
filver. 

The  CafTres  dwell  on  the  eaftern 
coafi  of  the  large  Fifli  River.  This 
people  know  nothing  of  breeding 
iheep,  but  have  only  homed  cattle. 
They  clothe  themfelves  in  cow-hides, 
which  are  rendered  very  limber  by 
rubbing  and  fmearing  them  with 
fat.  'iheir  houfes  are  fmall  and 
fquarc,  built  of  young  twigs,  and 
covered  with  mule  and  cows  dung ; 
which  laft  gives  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fmall  ftone  buildings.  I  heir 
weapons  are  leathern  (hields,  which 
cover  their  whole  bodies,  and  hafia- 
guays,  or  a  particular  kind  of  fpear. 
Inficad  of  being  republican,  like  the 
Hottentots  their  neighbouit,  who 
-abhor  every  idea  of  monarchy,  they 
sure  governed  by  kings,  who  arc  al¬ 
ways  at  war  with  each  other.  Their 
wars  are  very  frequent,  being  com¬ 
monly  begun  about  a  csdf  that  has 
been  ftolen,  or  fome  fuch  equally  im¬ 
portant  matter.  The  dignity  of 

thofe  monarchs  is  hereditary. - 

They  kill  all  the  common  prifoners ; 
but  the  kings  make  it  m  rule  to  fend 
tacb  other  hornef  -  •with  calm  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  Jit  Jlill  and  be  quiet.  How¬ 
ever,  they  never  totally  extirpate 
any  people  ;  but  defire  them  to  con- 
iiefs  the  game  is  loft,  and  to  beg  for 
peace.  Some  time  fiuce,  being  fmit- 
ten  with  love  of  the  iron  in  the  car¬ 
nages  of  fome  Dutch  tiavcUcri  thro* 


their  country,  who  had  gone  amongft 
them  to  (hoot  elephants ;  they  put 
them  almoft  all  to  death.  Ihavemark- 
ed  on  my  map  a  diftriifl,  which  is 
called  King  Ruyttr’s  Kraal,  aficr  the 
name  of  the  man  who  lives  there. 
His  hiftory  is  curious.  He  was  a 
farmer’s  fervant  at  Rogge  Wedd, 
who  in  a  fcuftle  killed  lome  of  his 
fellovv-fcrvants ;  knowing  that  he 
(liould  be  hanged  for  this  if  he  was 
caught,  he  run  away  to  Bufehman. 
ners  River.  Here  he  found  means, 
by  his  abilities,  to  civilixe  fome  of 
the  Bufehmanners ;  and  foon  acqui¬ 
red  fuch  an  afeendant  as  to  make 
himfelf  not  only  feared,  but  refpefted 
by  the  Caffres  his  neighbours.  He 
punifhed  his  own  fubjcAs  with  death 
for  the  llighteft  offences,  and  nfed  to 
execute  the  law  upon  them  with  his 
own  hands.  With  the  colonifts  he  li¬ 
ved  upon  very  good  terms,  and  ufed 
to  affift  them  in  taking  the  Bufeh¬ 
manners  prifoners ;  in  return  for 
which  he  received  tobacco.  He  is 
now  grown  old;  and  the  tyranny, 
founded  on  ftrength  only,  has  fallen 
with  the  ftrength  that  fiipportcd  it. 
— He  ha>  been  forced  to  afk  tobac¬ 
co  as  a  charitable  boon;  and  his  own 
men  left  him  in  the  enemies  hand 
when  he  led  them  againft  the  Caf¬ 
fres.  Thefe,  however,  fent  him  back 
becaufe  he  was  a  fovereign  prince; 
but  told  him  they  would  put  out  his 
eyes  if  ever  he  came  amongft  them 
again. 

Still,  however,  his  pafTion  for  war 
is  not  quelled ;  but  he  has  promifed 
to  go  out  againft  another  captain  of 
Bufehmanners  as  foon  as  he  can  get 
iron  enough  for  his  arrows.  I  n  this 
expedition  it  is  fuppofed  he  will  find 
his  death  ;  and  if  he  does,  he  means 
bis  youngeft  fon  (hould  be  his  fuccef- 
for  ;  but  ’tis  imagined  this  kingdom 
will  not  be  eftablifhed. 

Worms  are  a  very  common  dlfnr- 
der  amongft  the  Hottentots.  Mr 
Sparmann’s  phyfical  knowledge  en¬ 
abling  him  to  cure  them,  procured 

him 
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(tin  more  information  than  he  could 
liave  got  for  any  money.  The  tra¬ 
vellers  met  a  company  of  Caffres  in 
the  wildernefs,  and  efcaped  being  put 
to  death  only  by  putting  on  a  good 
face,  fpeaking  high  words,  playing 
hecut  pocut  tiicks  (the  words  of  the 
author)  with  their  bluuderbulTes, 
throwing  powder  from  time  to  time 
in  the  fiie,  and  fortifying  their  wag¬ 
gons  in  the  night  (this  they  did  not 
to  be  pierced  through,  as  had  been 
the  cale  with  a  former  traveller)  with 
great  coats,  bundles  of  paper,  and 
the  flclh  of  the  rhinoceros  they  had 
killed.  Mr  Sparmann  found  great 
heaps  of  (tones-,  three,  four,  or  four 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  fix,  eight, 
or  ten  feet  in  circumference.  'I'hty 
ftand  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  two  hun¬ 
dred,  and  more,''  paces  from  each  o- 
ther,  and  run  in  parallel  right  lines. 
The  author  had  feen  them  before, 
and  was  informed  that  they  (Iretch 
fer  into  the  country;  a  furc  fign  that 
it  was  once  inhabited  by  a  far  migh- 
Matty'j  Revie’vo, 


tier  and  more  polifhed  people  that* 
the  prefent  polTelTors,  as  neither  Caf¬ 
fres  or  Hottentots  have  any  funeral 
rites  at  all  congenial  to  thefe.  Mr 
Sparmann  dug  into  one  of  thefe,  and 
found  fomething  like  rotten  wood» 
and  mouldered  bones ;  but  he  could 
not  Hay  long,  as  the  country  is  now 
tenanted  by  lions,  who  are  great  foe» 
to  the  virtuofi.  It  is  faid  that  a 
planter  found,  at  fome  dillance,  fr- 
veral  fragments  of  hewn  Hone.  I  hia 
merits  confirmation  ;  and  no  one  ia 
fitter  fur  the  bufinefs  than  Captain 
Gordon,  who  is  in  the  adminitlra- 
tiun  at  the  Cape,  and  whofc  high  ta¬ 
lents  fit  him  for  any  kind  of  invefti- 
gation. 

Mr  Sparmann  was  out  in  the  whole 
about  nine  months.  He  clufes  hia 
intercHing  and  well  written  book 
with  a  narrative  of  the  horrid  tyran¬ 
ny  of  the  Europeans  in  this  country 
over  their  poor  Oaves. 

After  the  vocabulary  arc  fome  bars 
of  Caffre  muiic. 


Memoixs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Dr  Smollett. 


Dr  Tobias  Smollett,  an  author 
whofc  writings  will  tranfmit  his 
aame  with  honour  to  poHerity,  was 
born  about  the  year  1720,  at  afmall 
village,  within  two  miles  of  Cameron, 
an  the  banks  of  thc.river  Leven.  He 
appears  to  have  received  a  clafilcal 
education,  and  was  bred  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  phyfic  and  furgery.  It  Is  a 
trite  remark,  that  the  lives  of  au¬ 
thors  are  little  more  than  an  enume¬ 
ration  and  account  of  their  works : 
tliey  are  generally  fo  deficient  in  in¬ 
cident,  that  after  a  complete  cata¬ 
logue  of  their  writings  it  produced, 
nothing  more  can  be  added,  except 
the  timet  of  their  births  and  deaths. 
If  Fame  can  be  depended  upon,  this 
•bfervatlon  will  not  apply  to  Dr 
Smollct.  The  chief  Incidents  in  the 
ftrly  part  of  his  life,  it  is  Ctlcf,  were 


given  to  the  public  in  one  of  the  beft  of 
hisprududtions,  the  Novelof  Roderick 
Random,  which  was  firik  publilbed 
in  1748  ;  however,  whether  that  re¬ 
port  be  w'cll  founded  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  at  the  fiege  of 
Carthagena  in  the  capacity  of  a  fur- 
geon  ;  and  in  the  before- mentioned 
novel  he  has  given  a  faithful,  though 
no  very  plealng  account  of  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  that  ill-condu£led  expe¬ 
dition,  which  he  cenfurcs  in  the 
wanneH  terms,  and  from  circumllan- 
ces  which  fell  under  his  own  particu¬ 
lar  obfervation.  In  *  A  (iiompen- 
dium  of  authentic  Voyages,  digefted 
in  a  Chronological  Scries,*  7  vols 
i2mo,  publlfhed  in  1756,  islikewlfe 
inferted  a  (hort  narrative  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  toCarthagena  in  1741,  writ¬ 
ten  with  great  fpirit,  but  akouDlIng 
with 
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with  too  much  acrimony;  the  au¬ 
thor  of  which  we  conceive  to  be  Dr 
Smollet,  the  fuppofed  editor  of  thefe 
Voyages. — His  connexion  with  the 
fca  feems  not  to  have  been  of  long 
continuance  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  wrote  fcveral  pieces  before  he  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  public  by  his  ca¬ 
pital  produAions.  The  firll  piece 
we  know  of  with  certainty  is  a  Sa¬ 
tire  in  two  parts,  printed  firfl,  in  the 
years  1746  and  1747,  and  reprinted 
in  a  CollcAion  of  his  Plays  and 
Poems  in  1777. - About  this  pe¬ 

riod,  or  fome  time  before,  he  wrote 
for  Mr  Rich  an  opera,  intitlcd  Al- 
cefte,  which  has  never  been  perform¬ 
ed  nor  printed.  The  muiic  to  it 
was  compofed  by  Mr  Handel ;  who 
finding  that  no  ufc  was  intended  to 
be  made  of  it,  afterwaids  adapted  it 
to  Mr  Dryden’s  kfler  Ode  for  St  Ce¬ 
cilia’s  day. 

At  the  age  of  t8,  he  wrote 
a  tragedy,  intitltd,  ‘  The  Kegi- 
cide,*  founded  on  the  ftory  of  the 
aflallination  of  James  I.  of  Scotland. 
In  the  preface  to  the  publication  of 
this  piece,  by  fubfeription,  in  the 
year  1749,  he  bitterly  eKclaimed  a- 
gainft  falfe  patrons,  and  the  dupli¬ 
city  of  theatrical  managers.  'I'he 
warmth  and  impetuofity  of  his  tem¬ 
per  hurried  him,  on  this  occafion,  in¬ 
to  unjuft  reflexions  againft  the  late 
George  Lord  Lyttlcton,  and  Mr 
Garrick :  the  charaXer  of  the  for¬ 
mer  he  charaXerifed  in  the  Novel  of 
Peregrine  Pickle,  and  he  added  a 
bnrlefqne  of  the  Monody  written  by 
that  noblemHn  on  the  death  of  his 
Lady.  Againft  Mr  Garrick  he 
made  illiberal  ill-founded  criticifms  ; 
and  in  his  Novel  of  Roderick  Ran¬ 
dom,  gave  a  very  unfair  reprefen- 
tation  of  his  treatment  of  him  rc- 
fpeXing  this  tragedy.  Of  this  con- 
duX  he  afterwards  repented,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  errors;  though  in  the 
fubfequent  editions  of  the  Novel,  the 
paflages,  which  were  the  hally  effu- 
fions  of  difappointment,  are  not  o- 
BiitteJ  ,  which  wc  think  iheylhould 


have  been.  However,  in  giving  a’ 
Iketch  of  the  liberal  arts  in  his  Hif- 
tory  of  England,  he  afterwaids  re¬ 
marked,  ‘  the  exhibitions  of  the  ftage 
were  improved  to  the  moft  exquilite 
entertainment  by  the  talents  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  Garrick,  who  grcatlv 
furpafled  all  his  predeceffors  of  this 
and  perhaps  every  other  nation,  in  his 
genius  for  aXing,  in  the  fweetnefs 
and  variety  of  his  tones,  the  irrtfill- 
ible  magic  of  his  eye,  the  lire  and  vI- 
vacity  of  his  aXion,  the  eloquence  of 
attitude,  and  the  whole  pathos  of 
expreffion. 

‘  Candidates  for  literary  fame  ap¬ 
peared  even  in  the  higher  fphere  of 
life,  embcllifhed  by  the  nervous  fenfe 
and  extenfive  erudition  of  a  Corke  ; 
by  the  delicate  tafte,  the  poHflied 
mufe,  and  the  tender  feelings  of  a 
Lyttleton.’ 

Not  fatisfied  with  this  public  de¬ 
claration  of  his  fentiments,  he 
wrote  in  Hill  ftvongcr  terms  to  Mr 
Garrick  ; 

*  Deax  Sir, 

Chelfea,  Jan.  27,  1  762. 

*  I  this  morning  received  your 
Winter’s  Tale,  and  am  agreeably  flat¬ 
tered  by  this  mark  of  your  attention. 
What  1  have  faid  of  Mr  Garrick  in 
the  Hiftory  of  England  was,  I  pro- 
teft,  the  language  of  my  heart.  I 
fhall  rejoice  if  he  thinks  I  have  done 
him  barely  juftice.  I  am  fure  the 
public  will  think  I  have  done  n® 
more  than  jufticc.  In  giving  a  (hort 
Iketch  of  the  liberal  arts,  1  could  not 
with  any  propriety,  forbear  mention- 
ing  a  gentleman  I'o  eminently  diflin- 
guifhed  by  a  genius  that  has  no  ri¬ 
val.  Befides,  1  thought  it  was  a  duty 
incumbent  on  me  in  particular  to 
make  a  public  atonement  in  a  work 
of  truth  for  wrongs  done  him  in  a 
work  of  fiXion. 

‘  Among  the  other  inconvenien-  , 
ces  arifing  from  ill  health,  I  deeply  j 
regret  my  being  difabled  from  a  per- 
fonal  cultivation  of  your  good  will^ 
and  the  unfpeakable  enjoyment  t 
ftiould  fometimes  derive  from  your 
privat 
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^ivate  converfatioa  as  well  as  from 
the  public  exertion  of  your  talents; 
but  fcquellcrcd  as  I  am  from  the 
world  of  entertainment,  the  confer 
oufners  of  Handing  well  in  your  opi- 
lUon  will  ever  afford  fingular  fatisfac- 
tion  to. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

T.  Smollitt.’ 
With  thefe  ample  conceflions,  Mr 
Garrick  was  completely  fatisfied  ;  fo 
that,  in  1757,  when  Dr  Smollett’s 
Comedy  of  the  Rcprifals,  an  after¬ 
piece  of  two  afts,  was  performed  at 
Drury-lane  theatre,  the  latter  ac¬ 
knowledged  himfilf  highly  obliged 
for  the  friendly  care  of  Mr  Garrick 
exerted  in  preparing  It  for  the  llage; 
and  ftill  more  for  his  afting  the  pail 
of  Lullgnan,  in  Zara,  for  his  benefit, 
on  the  flxth  inflead  of  the  ninth 
night,  to  which  he  was  only  intitled 
by  the  cuftom  of  the  theatre. 

Roderic  Random,  which  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  to  have  an  extenftve  fale,  firft 
eftablifhed  the  Doftor’s  reputation. 
All  the  firft  volume,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fecond,  appear  to  confift 
of  real  incident  and  charaftcr,  tho’ 
certainly  a  good  deal  heightened  and 
dlfguifed.  i  he  Judge,  his  grandfa¬ 
ther,  Crab  and  Potion,  the  two  apo¬ 
thecaries,  and  'Squire  Gawkey,  were 
chara6ters  well  known  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  where  the  feene  was 
laid.  Captain  Oakhum  and  Whiffle, 
Doftors  Mackfhane  and  Morgan, 
were  alfo  fald  to  be  real  perlonages ; 
and  a  bookbinder  and  barber  long  ea¬ 
gerly  contended  for  being  fliadowed 
under  the  name  of  Strap.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  feems  to  have  enjoyed  a  peculiar 
felicity  in  deferibing  lea  charafters, 
particularly  the  olficers  and  failors  of 
the  navy.  His  Trunnion,  Hatch 
way,  and  Pipes,  aie  highly-finiftitd 
originals ;  but  what  exceeds  them 
'  all,  and  perhaps  any  character  that 
has  yet  been  painted  by  the  happieft 
eiiius  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  is 
is  Lieutenant  Bowlijig.  Tbil 
Voi.  I.  N*  3. 


indecu  nature  itfelf ;  original,  utiiquf, 
and  fui gtHirit.  .As  well  as,the  ladder 
of  promotion,  his  very  name  has  long 
become  proverbial  for  an  honeft  blunt 
feaman,  unacquainted  with  mankind 
and  the  ways  of  the  world. 

By  the  publication  of  this  work, 
the  Doftor  had  acquired  fc.  great  a 
reputation,  that  henceforth  a  certain 
degree  of  luccefs  was  infurnl  '1  c- 
very  thing  known  or  fufpefled  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  his  hand.  In  175  ,  >  he 
Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle  ap¬ 
peared;  a  work  of  great  ingenuity 
and  contrivance  in  the  compofition, 
and  in  which  an  uncommon  degree 
of  erudition  is  difplayed,  partietdar- 
ly  in  the  defeription  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  given  by  the  Republicait 
Doftor,  after  the  manner  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  Under  this  perfonage  the 
late  Dr  Akcnfide,  author  of  The 
Pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  typified  j  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether  pro¬ 
found  learning  or  genuine  humout 
pi  (dominates  moft  in  this  cpitodc. 
Butler  and  Smollett  feem  to  be  the  on¬ 
ly  two  who  have  happily  united  things 
feemingly  fo  difcordaiit ;  for  Hudi- 
bras  is  one  of  the  moft  learned  works 
in  any  language ;  and  it  requires  no 
common  ihare  of  reading,  alfifted 
with  a  good  memory,  thoroughly  to 
rclifh  and  underftaiid  it.  Another 
cpifode,  of  'I'he  Adventures  of  a 
l.ady  of  Quality,  Ukewife  inferted  in 
this  work,  contributed  greatly  to  its 
fuccefs,  and  is  indeed  adiniiably 
well  executed.  Yet,  after  giving  all 
due  praife  to  the  merit  and  invention 
difplayed  in  Peregrine  PickK,  wc 
cannot  help  thinking  it  is  inferior,  in 
what  may  be  called  naivete,  a  thing 
better  conceive.I  than  exprcff.d,  to 
Roderick  Random. 

Thefe  w’ere  net  the  only  original 
compofitionsof  this  (lamp  with  wiiich 
the  Doctor  has  favoured  the  public. 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  publilhcd 
in  I7i4,  and  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves 
bl  arc  ftill  in  the  lift  gf  what 
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thay  be  called  reading  novel*;  but  fea,  he  attempted,  in  1752,  to  fettf» 
there  is  no  injuftice  in  placing  them  as  praAitioner  of  phyhc  at  Bath  ; 
in  a  rank  far  below  the  former.  No  and,  with  that  view,  wrote  a  treatife 
doubt,  invention,  charaf^er,  compo-  on  the  waters  :  but  he  was  unfuccefs» 
fition,  and  contrivance,  are  to  be  fuL  Perhaps  he  was  too  foon  dif- 
found  in  both  :  but  then  fituations  couraged ;  for,  in  all  probability, 
are  deferibed  which  are  hardly  pof-  had  he  perfevered,  a  man  of  hit  great 
fiblc ;  and  charaflers  are  painted,  learning,  profound  fagacity,  and  in* 
which,  if  not  altogether  unexamp-  tenfe  application,  befides  being  cn- 
led,  are  at  leall  incouipatiblc  with  dued  with  many  external  as  well  as 
modern  manners  ;  and  which  ought  other  internal  accomplifhments,  mufk 
not  to  be,  as  the  feenes  are  laid  in  have  at  lall  fucceeded,  and,  had  he 
modern  times.  attained  to-  common  old  age,  been  at 

The  laH  work  which  the  DoSor  the  head  of  his  profeflion. 
publilhed  was  of  much  the  fame  Abandoning  phyfic  altogether  as 
fpecies,  but  call  in  a  different  form a  profeflion,  he  hxed  his  rehdence  at 
The  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clin-  Chelfea,  and  turned  his  thoughts  en- 
ker,  printed  in  1771.  It  confids  of  tirely  to  writing.  Yet,  at  an  author,  he 
a  feries  of  letters,  written  by  diffe-  was  not  near  fo  fuccefsfiil  ashishap- 
rent  perfoiis  to  their  refpedtive  cor-  py  genius  and  acknowledged  merit 
refpondents.  He  has  here  carefully  certainly  deferved.  He  never  ac- 
avoided  the  faults  which  may  be  juft-  quired  a  patron  among  the  great, 
Jy  charged  to  his  two  former  produc-  who,  by  his  favour  or  beneficence,  re- 
tions.  Here  are  no  extravagant  cha-  lieved  him  from  the  neceflity  of  wri> 
raders,  nor  unnatural  fituations.  On  ting  for  a  fubfiftence.  The  truth  is, 
the  contrary,  an  admirable  knoW'-  Dr  Smollett  poffeffed  a  loftinefs  o£ 
ledge  of  life  and  manners  is  difplay-  fentiment  and  charader  which  ap¬ 
ed  ;  and  moft  ufeful  leffons  arc  given  pears  to  have  difqualificd  him  from 
applicable  to  interefting,  but  to  very  currying  favour  among  thofe  who 
common  fituations.  were  able  to  confer  favours.  It  would 

We  know  not  that  ever  the  remark  be  wrong  to  call  this  difpofition  of 
has  been  made,  but  there  is  certainly  his  pride  or  haughtinefs;  for  to  his 
a  very  obvious  fimilitude  between  the  equals  and  inferiors  he  was  ever  po- 
charaders  of  the  three  heroes  of  the  lite,  friendly,  and  generous.  Book- 
Doctor’s  chief  productions.  Rode-  fellers  may  therefore  be  faid  to  have 
rick  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  been  hi%  only  patrons ;  and  from 
Matthew  Bramble,  are  all  brothers  of  them  he  had  conftant  employment  in 
the  lame  family.  The  fame  fadii-  ttanlldting,  compiling,  and  review- 
cal,  cynical  difpofition,  the  fame  ge-  ing.  He  tranflated  Gil  Blasand  Don 
nerofity  and  benevolence,  are  the  di-  Quixote  ;  and  both  fo  fuccefsfuUy, 
ftinguiftiing  and  charaCtetiftical  fea-  that  all  the  former  tranflations  of 
tures  of  all  three  ;  but  they  are  far  thefe  excellent  productions  of  genius 
from  being  fervilc  copies  or  imita-  have  been  almoft  fuperfeded  by  hi*, 
tions  of  each  other.  They  differ  as  His  name  likewife  appears  to  a  tranf- 
much  as  the  Ajax,  Diomed,  and  A-  lation  of  Voltaire’s  profe  works,  but 
chillcs  of  Homer.  This  was  un-  little  of  it  was  done  by  his  owm  hand; 
doubtedly  a  great  effort  of  genius ;  he  only  revifed  it,  and  added  a  few 
and  the  DoCtor  feems  to  have  de-  notes.  He  was  concerned  in  great 
feribed  his  own  character  at  the  variety  of  compilations.  His  Hiftoiy 
different  ftages  and  fituations  of  his  of  England,  firlt  printed  in  4to,  in 
life.  *757i  wa«  tbe  principal  work  of 

Before  he  took  a  boufe  at  Chel*  that  kind.  It  bad  a  moft  extenfive- 
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l^f,  and  tlie  DoAor  is  faid  to  have 
received  aoooh  for  writing  it  and  the 
Continuation.  He  was  employed,  du> 
ring  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  new  edition  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Univcrfal  Hiftory ;  great 
part  of  which  he  had  originally  writ¬ 
ten  bimfelf,  particularly  the  Hillo- 
ries  of  f  ranee,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
He  lived  irearly  to  complete  this 
work,  which  has  iince  been  pub- 
liflied. 

In  1755,  he  fet  on  foot  the  Criti¬ 
cal  Review,  and  continued  the  prin¬ 
cipal  manager  of  it  till  he  went  a- 
'broad  for  the  firfl  time  in  the  year 
1763.  He  was,  perhaps,  too  acri¬ 
monious  fometimes  in  the  condud  of 
that  work  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
played  too  much -fenfibility  when  any 
of  the  unfortunate  authors  whofe 
works  he  had,  it  may  be,  juflly  cen- 
fured,  attempted  to  retaliate. 

Among  other  controverfies  in 
which  his  engagements  in  this  pub- 
bcation  involved  him,  the  ntoft  ma¬ 
terial  in  its  coofequences  was  that 
occafionedbykisremarkson  a  pan^h- 
let  pubbOied  by  Admiral  Knowles. 
That  gentleman,  in  defence  of  his 
coodu^  on  the  expedition  to  Roch- 
fort,  publilhed  a  vindication  of  him- 
felf;  which  falling  under  the  Doc¬ 
tor's  examination,  produced  fome 
very  fevci  e  llriiSlures  both  on  the  per¬ 
formance  and  on  the  charader  of  the 
writer.  The  Admiral  immediately 
commenced  a  profecution  againft  the 
printer ;  declaring,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  defired  only  to  be  informed 
who  the  writer  was,  that,  if  he  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  a  gentleman,  he  might  ob¬ 
tain  the  fatisfa&ion  of  one  from  him. 
In  this  affair  the  Doflor  behaved 
both  with  prudence  and  with  fpirit. 
Dekrous  of  compromifing  the  difpute 
with  the  Admiral  in  an  amicable 
manner,  he  applied  to  his  friend  Mr 
Wilkes  to  interpofe  his  good  offices 
with  his  opponent.  The  Admiral, 
^(^ver,  was  inflexible ;  and  juft  as 


fentence  was  going  to  be  pronounced 
againft  the  printer,  the  DoAor  came 
into  Court,  avowed  himfelf  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Striflures,  and  declared 
himfelf  ready  to  give  Mr  Knowles 
any  fatisfaeftion  he  chofe.  The  Ad- 
mirallmmcdiatcly  commenced  a  frcfli 
adfion  againft  the  DoAor,  who  was 
found  guilty,  flned  100  1.  and  con¬ 
demned  to  three  months  imprifon- 
ment  in  the  King’s  Bench.  It  is 
there  he  is  faid  to  have  written  The 
Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves, 
in  which  he  has  deferibed  fome  re¬ 
markable  charaders,  then  his  fellow- 
prifoners. 

From  the  commencement  df  the 
Review,  Dr  Smollett  was  always  con- 
fldcrcd  as  the  author  of  it :  by  this 
means  he  became  frequently  cenfured 
on  account  of  articles  in  which  he 
had  -no  concern.  On  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Rofclad,  the  author,  Mr 
Churchill,  confidering  himfelf  and 
fome  of  his  friends  as  very  injurioufly 
treated  in  the  Review  of  that  work, 
and  imagining  Dr  Smollett  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  offenfivc  article,  retorted 
with  great  fpirit  in  his  excellent 
poem  intitled  An  Apology  to  the 
Critical  Reviewers.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  miftaken  in  bis 
fiifpicion ;  fur  Dr  SmoIIet  hearing 
that  Mr  Colman  had  alfo  accufed 
him  of  having  made  an  attack  on  his 
mural  charader  in  the  Review,  ex¬ 
culpated  himfelf  from  the  charge  in 
a  letter  to  Mr  Garrick. 

Befides  thefe,  many  other  difputcs 
arofe  with  different  writers  who  con- 
fidered  themfelves  injured  by  the 
Xeverity  of  the  Dodor’s  criticifms  : 
indeed  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  fel- 
dam  a  month  pafted  without  a  com¬ 
plaint  on  that  head,  and  thofe  not 
often  couched  in  the  moft  decent 
terms.  But  whatever  raafon  he  had 
to  complain  on  that  account,  he  foon 
after  found  that  the  revenge  of  an 
author  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
rancour  of  the  politiciau.  In  1762, 
C  c  2  Lord 
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Lord  Bute  afTumcd  the  reigns  of  go¬ 
vernment.  His  promotion  was  at¬ 
tended  with  many  unpopular  mea- 
fures  ;  great  diffatisfaftion  arofc  a- 
inongft  many  orders  of  men ;  and  his 
Lordlhip  found  it  nereflaiy  to  cm 
ploy  fome  able  writers  to  defend  the 
ileps  which  had  ltd  to  his  advance¬ 
ment.  Amongft  others  Dr  Smollett 
was  pitched  upon;  and  he  entered  on 
Ills  talk  with  great  fpirit  He  iinme- 
diately  began  a  weekly  paper  called 
T  he  Briton.  The  fit  ft  number  made 
its  appearance  on  the  29th  of  May 
1762,  and  was  immediately  oppofed 
by  the  North  Briton  ;  which  in  the 
end  entirely  routed  its  ant<tgonift,and 
diflblved  the  friendlhip  which  had 
long  fubfifted  between  him  and  Mr 
Wilkes.  The  Briton  continued  to 
be  publiftied  till  the  I2th  t.f  Febru¬ 
ary  '763,  when  it  was  laid  down  ; 
and  very  foon  after  the  perfon.  In 
whofe  defence  It  was  fet  on  foot, 
finding  the  ftream  of  popular  difco.-i- 
tent  too  ftrong  to  be  refilled,  relin- 
quiflred  the  puft  which  had  excited 
fo  much  clamour  ;  and  on  his  rcfig- 
nation,  it  Is  faid,  entirely  pegledled 
*11  the  perfor.9  whom  he  had  em¬ 
ployed  to  write  for  him.  Befidesthe 
Briton,  Dr  Smollett  is  fuppofed  to 
have  written  other  pieces  in  fupport 
of  the  caufe  he  efpoufed.  The  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  an  Atom,  In  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  are  known  to  be  his  produc¬ 
tion. 

His  conftitutlon  being  at  laft 
greatly  impaired  by  a  fedentary  life, 
and  affiduous  application  to  ftudy,  he 
went  abroad  for  his  health  In  June 
1-63,  and  continued  in  France  and 
Italy  two  years  He  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  travels  In  a  feries  of  let¬ 
ters  to  fome  friends,  which  were  af¬ 
terwards  publiflied  in  two  volumes 
o£lavo,  1 766.  During  all  that  time 
he  appears  to  have  laboured  under  a 
•onftantfit  of  chagrin  — Ayerylllght 
pcrulal  of  thefe  letters  will  fufficient- 


ly  evince  that  this  obfervation  ii 
founded  In  faff,  and  is  indeed  a  me- 
laneholy  Inftance  of  the  Influence  of 
bodily  diftemper  over  the  belt  difpo- 
tion. 

But  the  (late  of  his  mind  will  be 
bed  learned  fiom  himfelf.  I'hus  he 
writes  in  his  hrft  letter :  *  In  grati- 
fylng  your  curiofity,  I  (hall  find  fome 
amufemtnt  to  beguile  the  tedious 
hours ;  which,  without  fume  fuch 
employmen',  would  be  rendered  in- 
fupportable  by  diftemper  and  dlf- 
quict.  You  knew  and  pitied  my  fi- 
tuation,  traduced  by  malice,  perfe- 
cuted  by  faiflion,  abandoned  by  falfe 
patrons,  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
fenfe  of  a  domcftic  calamity,  which 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to 
repair.’  By  this  domcftic  calamity 
he  means  the  lofs  of  his  only  child,  a 
daughter,  whom  he  loved  with  the 
tendcTcft  affeftion.  He  certainly 
met  with  many  mortifications  and 
difappuintments ;  which,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr  Garrick,  he  thus  feelingly  ex- 
prefles :  ‘  I  am  old  enough  to  have 
f  en  and  obferved,  that  we  arc  all 
play-things  of  fortune;  and  that  it 
depends  upon  fomething  as  infignifi- 
cant  and  precarious  as  the  tolling  up 
of  a  halfpenny,  whether  a  man  rifes 
to  affluence  and  honours, or  continues 
to  his  dying  day  ftruggling  with  the 
difficulties  and  difgraces  of  life.’— 
, After  his  return  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  finding  his  health  continuing  to 
decline,  and  meeting  with  fitfh  mor¬ 
tifications  and  difappointments,  he 
went  back  to  Italy,  where  he  died, 
OAobtr  the  21ft  1771  ;  and,  ^ncc 
his  death,  a  monument  has  been  e- 
refted  to  his  memory  near  Leghorn, 
on  which  is  inferibed  an  Epitaph, 
written  in  Latin  by  his  friend  Dr 
Armftrong,  author  of  The  Art  of 
Preferving  Health,  and  many  other 
excellent  pieces.  Of  this  epitaph  the 
following  is  a  tranflatlon : 

Here 


'^o'b  march,  17!^; 

Here 

Reft  the  remamt 

of  .■ 

TOBIAS  SMOLLETT, 

A  North  Briton  ; 

Who,  fprung 

From  an  ancient  and  rcfpedable  family. 

Shone  forth  an  example 
Of  the  viitues  of  ancient  timet. 

Of  an  ingenuous  countenance 
And  manly  make. 

With  a  bread  animated  by  the  jufteft  fpirit, 

He  was  eminently  dillinguidied 
For  great  benevolence  of  temper. 

And  a  generofity  even  above  his  fortune. 

His  wit  had  every  chara^er 
Of  fertile  inventivenefs. 

Of  true  pleafantry, 

Of  flexibility  to  every  fubje£f. 

From  his  aptntfs  and  wonderful  capacity 
For  every  kind  of  learning, 
lire  exercife  of  thefe  talents 
Produced  a  variety  of  pleafing  fidlioni ;  . 

In  which. 

With  great  exuberance  of  fancy  • 

and  true  humour, 

He  laughed  at  and  deferibed 
The  lives  and  manners  of  men; 

While 

(Shameful  to  relate!) 

This  genius. 

This  honour  to  his  country, 

Met  with  nothing 

In  thefe  abandoned,  worthlefs,  infipid  times. 

But  what  was  unfavourable  to  him. 

Except  indeed 

Their  abundance  of  fupply  to  his  pen 
Of  matter  of  fatire : 

Times 
In  which 

Hardly  any  literary  merit. 

But  fuch  as  was  in  the  moft  falfe  or  futile  tafte, 

Keceived  encouragement 
From  the  paltry  mock  Meeznafes  of  Britain! 

In  honour  to  the  memory 
Of  this  mod  worthy  and  amiable 
Member  of  fociety. 

Sincerely  regretted  by  many  friends. 

This  monument 

Was  by  bis  much  beloved  and  affe£rionikte  wif# 

Dutifully  and  defervedlj 
Coalecratcd. 
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An  infcription,  written  in  Latin,  of  the  Leren,  by  one  of  his  relation 
was  likcwife  infcribed  on  a  pillar  e-  of  which  the  following  is  a  tranfla* 
rc^cd  to  bis  memory  on  the  banks  tion. 

Stay,  traveller! 

If  eleniicc  of  tafte  and  wit. 

If  fertility  of  genius, 

And  an  unrivalled  talent 
In  delineating  the  chaiaders  of  mankind. 

Have  ever  attra<^ed  thy  admiration, 

PauTe  a>wlule 

On  the  memory  of  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT,  M.  D. 

One  more  than  commonly  endued  with  thofe  virtues 
Which  in  a  man  and  a  citizen 
You  would  praife,  or  imitate. 

Who, 

Having  fecured  the  applaufe 
Of  pofterity, 

By  a  variety  of  literary  abilities. 

And  a  peculiar  felicity  of  compohtion. 

Was, 

By  a  rapid  and  cruel  diftemper, 

Snatched  from  tliis  world  in  the  5 ill  year  of  his  age. 

Far,  alas !  from  his  country. 

He  lies  interred  near  Leghorn,  in  Italy. 

In  te&imony  of  his  many  and  great  virtues 
I'hls  empty  monumeot. 

The  only  pledge,  alas !  pf  his  affeftion. 

Is  eredfed 

On  the  banks  of  the  Leven, 

The  feene  of  his  birth  and  of  his  latcll  poetry. 

By  James  Smollett,  of  fionhill. 

His  coufin  ; 

Who  ihould  rather  have  expeAed  this  laft  tribute  from  him. 

Go,  and  remember 

This  honour  was  not  given  alone  to  the  memory  of  the  deceafed. 

But  for  the  encouragement  of  others  ; 

Deferve  like  him,  and  be  alike  rewarded. 

To  thefe  memoirs  we  are  extreme*  *  Plays  and  Poems,’  are.  The  Re¬ 
ly  (brry  to  add,  that  fo  late  as  the  laft  gicide,  a  Tragedy  ;  The  Reprifal,  a 
year,  the  widow  of  Dr  Smollett  was  Comedy ;  Advice  and  Reproof,  two 
refiding  in  indigent  circumilances  at  Satires  ;  The  Tears  of  Scotland ; 
Leghorn.  On  this  account  the  tra-  Verfes  on  a  Young  Lady ;  a  Love 
Kdy  of  Venice  Preferved  was  aAed  Elegy,  in  imitation  of  I'ibullus  ; 
for  her  benefit  at  Edinburgh  on  the  two  Songs;  a  Burlefque  Ode;  Odes 
yih  of  March,  and  an  excellent  pro-  to  Mirth,  to  Sleep,  to  Leven  Wa- 
logue  fpoken  on  that  occafion.  ter,  to  Blue-ey'd  Ann,  and  to  In- 

The  pieces  inferted  in  the  poll-  dependence. 

]iumoua  CoUcAion  of  Dr  SmoUet'a  l/niv.  Ms£, 


Fot  MAFtfll*  tjifi  -  •  i&f 

r 

On  EriCRAMMATtC  CoMFOSITION^ 


SCalioeii  obferECS,  that  aa  epi* 
gram  in  it«  original  ftate  was 
nothing  more  than  an  infcriptiortt 
which  the  Greek  word  fuf- 

ficicntly  proves.  When  the  memory 
of  an  hero  was  immortalifed  by  a  fta- 
tue  or  trophy,  it  was  ufual  to  prefix 
a  (hort  poem  as  an  illuftration  of  the 
honour  :  hence  a  fudden  turn  and 
quicknefs  of  thought  neceflarily  arofe 
from  the  narrowiiefs  of  its  extent, 
which  was  not  impn>perly  named 
the  fling  :  though  the  generality  of 
Greek  epigrams  are  not  fo  remark* 
able  for  the  acutenefs  of  their  clofe, 
as  a  continued  train  of  fublime 
thought. 

This  fpecies  of  compofition  has 
long  laboured  under  the  contempt  of 
modern  critics;  and  Addifon  in  hh 
Allegory  on  True  and  Falfc  Wit,  re- 
prefents  it  ftationed  in  the  rear  of 
the  ft)rmer,  to  prevent  a  defertion  to 
the  latter,  as  it  was  ftrongly  fufpec* 
ted  of  dilTaffeclion.  To  diflent  from 
an  opinion  eflablifhed  by  fuch  formi* 
dable  authorities  would  almoft  feem 
prefumption  ;  yet  though  an  epigram 
does  not  claim  the  moll  eminent  part 
of  ParnalTus,  it  n  diSicult  to  lay  why 
it  (hould  be  degraded  to  the  lowed, 
unlefs  the  fondnefs  which  juvenile 
poet  writers  betray  for  this  line  of 
poetry  may  have  drawn  it  into  dif- 
grace :  yet  a  genius,  when  matured 
by  age  and  experience,  (hould  not 
look  back  on  its  fird  clTays  as  tri¬ 
fling,  without  reflcdling  how  few  ex¬ 
cel  ill  thefe  trifles.  The  nicety  at¬ 
tending  its  accompllfhinent  evinces 
its  ingenuity.  Some  fpecies  of  falfe 
wit  may  be  attained  by  intenfe  appli¬ 
cation  * ;  fuch  as  that  of  ioeluding 
a  poem  within  the  exa^  fymmetry 
•f  any  particular  form-— 


Where  then  fflay’d  wings  dirpUf  snd  sltara 

raife. 

And  lur.ure  one  poor  word  a  thoufand 

ws)t.  DsYDta. 

But  an  epigram  mud  flow  with  aS 
the  lightnefs  of  poetic  fancy — a  la¬ 
boured  thought  of  dyle  dedroys  it» 
fire,  and  the  vivacity  of  an  author  it 
in  nothing  more  confpicuons  than  in 
this  lively  produ^ion  of  unfettered 
genfus.  As  it  is  not  well  adapted 
to  the  deferiptive  or  pathetic,  fatire 
or  panegyric  feem  bed  fuiied  to  kn 
airy  mcalures,  which  the  writer  may 
vary  as  his  fancy  prompts  him  ;  tb*/ 
there  are  numerous  examples  of 
good  epigrams  on  more  ferious  fub- 
jeAs.  With  reipc£k  to  its  extent, 
the  drived  attention  fhould  be  paid 
to  brevity,  as  far  at  is  allowable 
without  obfeurity  ;  for  as  it  ought  tt»  ' 
have  only  one  tliuugbt  in  view,  it 
(hould  not  be  dretched,  at  fartheft, 
beyond  the  length  of  eight  or  ten 
lines. — On  reading  an  epigram,  the 
mind  is  led  from  the  nature  cf  the 
compofition  to  exped  conctfeneft, 
which  if  prolixity  fupcrfcdca,  it  it 
too  much  fatigued  by  expeftation  to 
relifti  the  lharpnefs  of  the  dofe,  which 
fliould  be  polidied  to  the  fineft  point 
of  wit,  and  nut  infrrted  in  a  feparate 
claufe,  but  drawn  out  imperceptibly 
from  the  preceding  lines. 

In  an  iotereding  novel,  when  the 
contents  of  a  chapter  arc  prefixed  at 
the  beginning,  the  pleafing  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  curiufity  it  dedroyed ;  fo  if 
an  introduAioii  it  required  more  co¬ 
pious  than  the  epigram,  tmticipation 
robs  us  of  its  greated  beauty,  via — 
an  unexpeded  turn  of  wit ;  and  it 
feems  a  paultry  refource  to  tell  the 
reader  wLkt  a  perufal  would  not  dif- 
cover;  The  following,  though  an 


*  Thh  kind  vf  poetry  wu  mads  parfued  by  the  miaor  Greek 
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epigram  according  to  the  ftrlfleft 
fules,  lies  under  this  predicament. 

On  a  fpacioiTs  Bridge  built  by  the 
D — ke  of  M — lb — gh  over  a  con¬ 
temptible  Stream  at  B — nh — m. 
The  lofty  arch  hi.  Iiigh  ambition  (howf, 
The  dream  an  enihlen>  uf  his  bouniy  flows. 

Though  it  may  be  juftly  alledged  in 
excufe  for  this  example,  that  being 
originally  written  on  the  bridge,  it 
did  not  require  the  explanation,  and 
loft  its  beauty  only  by  being  tranf- 
lated  into  a  book. 

Puns  have  long  been  reprobated  as 
mere  r>ug/e  canor*;  and  it  muftbe  con- 
felTed  that  they  do  not  heighten  their 
dignity  much  by  the  ornamental  dvefs 
of  poetry :  but  fuch  is  the  fluftua- 
tion  of  talle  in  literature,  that  Quin¬ 
tilian  greatly  commends  a  punning 
epigram  of  Cicero,  (Fundum  Varro 
vacate  quod p'ljjum  viiitere  funda,  \^c.) 
which  according  to  me  »ern  judgment 
would  difgrace  a  much  inferior  ge¬ 
nius.— —Addifon  recommends  the 
tranflation  of  a  piece  of  wit  into  a 
different  language,  which  like  an  af- 
fajing  oven  would  prove  its  purity 
or  bafenefs.  This  is  an  infallible  me¬ 
thod  to  deted a  pun;  and  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  epigrams  muft  fome- 
times  feel  its  effeds.  Much  cannot 
he  advanced  in  the  juftification  of  a 
pun,  though  it  does  not  wholly  dc- 


ferve  the  moft  abjed  contempt. 
— When  a  pm  is  introduced,  the 
objed  of  its  a-..i  is  delight  aud 
not  defiance  to  the  fevere  rules  of 
critkili;  ;  and  itsd.fign.  if  weUc  .a- 
duded,  is  confclLdly  crc.viicd  wick 
fuccefs. 

I  he  bicvity,  fiyle,  a".d  lightnefi 
of  an  epigram,  rccma.ncnd  it  to 
judgment  as  a  proper  field  f«r  the 
firft  cxercife  of  genius  ,  and  nut 
feeling,  or  not  acquainted  with,  the 
ftverc  beauties  of  criticifm,  a  pun, 
by  almoft  the  fame  qualifications,  ap¬ 
pears  to  them  in  full  briUianc)  ..f 
]^’it,  and  is  often  immoderately  in¬ 
dulged  But  though  the  cpigra-n 
which  bears  Mr  Addlfun’*  tn.  of 
truth  is  confiderably  more  dele,  ving 
of  praife,  yet  a  pun  ought  not  to  be 
totally  configned  over  to  contempt, 
fince  it  requires  fome  ingenuity  lo 
introduce  it  with  eafe,  and  witlmut 
ftretching  its  allufions  too  remotely  ; 
for  as  it  requires  delicate  treat. ..cut, 
no  fpecies  of  falfc  wit  is  more  abjed 
than  a  far-fetched  pun  ;  Hkc  a  dan¬ 
gerous  medicine,  which  with  ikilful 
management  may  be  ufed  as  a  fafe 
and  infallible  remedy,  but  if  its 
qualities  arc  miftakeiik  is  attended 
with  the  moft  pernicious  confequen- 
ces. 

Oxford,  Feb.  14.  K-  . 

Univ.  Mag. 


Some  Account  of  Pfter  the  Wild  Boy,  nho  died  at  Bcrkhamjfcad  in  Hert- 
fordjinrt  about  the  end  February  lajl.  From  the  Third  Volwm  of  Ancient 
Metaphyfics. 


Before  Lord  Monboddo  relates 
what  he  himfclf  faw  and  heard 
of  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  he  gives  all 
the  particulars  of  him  that  could  be 
colleded  from  the  Newfpapers  of 
1725,  when  the  young  favage  was 
caught,  and  iVom  thofe  of  1726, 
w’hen  he  w’as  firft  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

From  thefc  it  appears,  that  hcw'as 
found  in  the  woods  uf  Hamclin,  28 


miles  from  Hanover,  walking  upon 
hi-  hands  and  feet,  climbing  up  trees 
like  a  fquirrel,  and  feeding  upon 
grafs  and  mofs  t)f  trees.  Being  pre- 
fented  to  the  King  while  at  dinner, 
his  Majcfty  made  him  taftc  of  all  the 
dllhes  that  were  ferved  up  at  table ; 
and,  in  order  to  bring  him  by  de¬ 
grees  to  human  diet,  commanded 
that  he  Ihould  have  fuch  provifionsas 
he  might  like  beft.  He  was  at  that 
time 


C  H,  1785. 


time  judged  to  be  about  12  or  13  Lady  Walpole;  that  he  put  on  hia 
years  old.  Afterwards  he  made  his  hat  before  the  King,  and  laid  hold 
efcape  into  the  fame  wood  ;  but  was  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Itaff ;  that 
again  caught  on  a  tree,  which  was  he  expreifed  his  fenfations  by  certain 
obliged  to  be  firft  fawed  down.  He  founds  which  he  had  framed  to  him- 
was  brouglit  to  England  in  April  felf ;  and  particularly,  that  he  neigh- 
1726,  and  again  introduced  into  the  ed  fomething  like  a  horfe,  in  which 
prefence  of  his  Majefty  and  of  many  way  he  commonly  eXprefled  his  joy  ; 
of  the  nobility.  He  could  not  fpcak,  that  he  underftood  the  language  of 
and  fcatce  feemed  to  have  any  idea  birds  and  beads,  by  which  they  cx- 
of  things.  However,  it  was  obfer-  prefs  their  appetites  and  feelings  { 
ved,  that  he  took  mod  notice  of  his  that  his  fenfes  were  more  acute  than 
Majedy,  and  of  the  Princefs  giving  thofe  of  the  tame  man  ;  and,  ladly, 
him  her  glove,  which  he  tried  to  put  that  he  could  fing  fume  tunes.— 
on  his  own  hand,  and  feemed  mucli  *  Thefe  fadfs,’  fays  Lord^donboddo* 
pleafed,  and  alfo  with  a  gold  watch  ‘  the  Dean  mud  have  known  ;  fur 
which  was  held  to  drike  at  his  ear.  he  was  at  London  at  the  time  ;  hi* 
At  one  time  he  was  drclTcd  in  blue  uwn  arrival  there,  under  the  name  of 
clothes  ;  at  another  time,  in  green,  ‘  The  Copper  Farthing  Dean  from 
lined  with  red,  with  fcarlet  dock-  Ireland,’  being  announced  to  the 
ings.  At  fird  he  appeared  uneafy  public  among  the  other  wonders  con- 
to  be  obliged  to  wear  any ;  and  he  tained  in  this  work.* — And  of  the 
could  not  be  brought  to  lie  on  a  bed.  Dean’s  integrity,  in  not  dating  any 
but  fat  and  dept  in  a  corner  of  the  fads  that  were  untrue,  even  in  a 
room :  whence  it  is  conjedured,  that  work  of  humour,  his  Lordfhip  has 
he  ufed  to  deep  on  a  tree  for  fecurity  no  doubt.  The  Dean  had  farther 
againd  wild  beads.  However,  he  faid,  '  that  it  was  evident  by  feveral 
walked  upright,  and  even  fat  for  his  tokens  that  this  wild  boy  bad  a  fa- 
pidure.  He  was  committed  to  the  ther  and  mother  like  one  of  us.*— 
care  of  Dr  Arbuthnot,  at  whofe  *  I'his,’  fays  Lord  Monboddo,  *  1 
houfc,  near  Burlington  gardens,  he  believe  alfo  to  be  true  ;  becaufe  I  was 
cither  was,  or  was  to  have  been,  bap-  told  by  a  perfon  yet  living,  that  when 
tifed  ;  but  notwithdanding  all  the  he  was  catched  he  had  a  collar  about 
pains  he  took,  it  does  not  appear  his  neck,  with  fomething  written 
that  the  Dodor  was  able  to  bring  upon  it.’ 


this  wild  youth  to  the  ufe  of  fpeech, 
or  to  the  pronunciation  of  any  words. 


*  This  is  all,’  continues  his  Lord- 
fliip,  ‘  that  i  have  been  able  to  dif- 


In  a  very  witty  and  ludicrous  piece  cover,  printed  In  Britain,  concerning 
in  Lean  Swift’s  works,  intitlcd,  *  It  this  extraordinary  phenomenon;  more 
cannot  rain,  but  it  pours,’  he  gives  extraordinary,  I  think,  than  the  new 
an  account  of  ‘  the  wonderful  wild  planet,  or  than  if  we  were  to  difeover 
man,’  as  he  calls  him,  full  of  fatire  30,000  more  fixed  dars  befides  thofe 
and  ridicule,  but  containing  feveral  lately  difeovered.  1  have  endeavour- 
things  concerning  him  that  are  cer-  cd  to  get  an  account  of  him  from 
tainly  true;  and  therefore  Lord  Hanover,  where  I  think  fome  me- 
Monboddo  concludes,  that  the  other  mory,  or  tradition,  at  lead,  of  him 
faAs  he  mentions,  though  no  where  mud  be  preferred,  though  there 
dfe  to  be  found,  are  likewife  true,  diould  be  nothing  recorded  of  him  ; 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  ufe  but  hitherto  1  have  not  been  fuccefs- 


and  application  he  makes  of  them  ; 
fuch  as,  that  in  the  circle  at  court 
he  endeavoured  to  kifs  the  young 
Vol.  I.  N®  3, 


ful.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  that 
I  diould  inform  the  reader  of  what  I 
faw  myfelf,  and  could  leatn  from  o- 
D  d  thers 


•  no 
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thers  concernirtg  him,  haring  gone  to 
that  part  of  the  country  where  he  re- 
fides  at  prefent,  on  purpofe  to  inquire 
about  hinj,  and  conrerfed  with  feve- 
ral  perfons  there,  who  had  known 
him  for  naany  years. 

*  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  June 
1783  that  1  faw  him,  in  a  farm- 
houfe  called  Broadway,  within  about 
a  mile  of  Betkhamilead,  kept  there 
upon  a  penfion  *,  which  the  King 
pays.  He  is  but  of  low  ftature,  not 
exceeding  five  feet  three  inches  ;  and 
though  he  mull  be  now  about  70 
years  of  age,  has  a  frelh  healthy 
look.  He  w’ears  his  beard  ;  his  face 
is  not  at  all  ugly  or  difagreeable ; 
and  he  has  a  look  that  may  be  called 
fenfible  and  fagacious  for  a  favage. 
About  30  years  ago  he  was  in  ufe 
to  elope,  afid  to  be  miffing  for  feveral 
days ;  and  once,  as  I  was  told,  he 
wandered  as  far  as  Norfolk  :  but  of 
late  he  has  been  quite  tame,  and 
either  keeps  the  houfe,  or  faunters 
about  the  farm.  He  has  been  the 
1 3  laft  years,  where  he  lives  at  pre¬ 
fent  ;  and  before  that,  he  was  12 
years  w'ith  another  farmer,  whom  I 
faw  and  converfed  with.  This  far¬ 
mer  told  me  that  he  had  been  put  to 
fchool  fomewhere  in  Hertfoidfliire, 
but  had  only  learned  to  articulate  his 
own  name,  Peter,  and  the  name  of 
King  George  ;  both  which  1  heard 
him  pronounce  very  diltindlly.  But 
the  woman  of  the  houfe  where  he 
now  is  (for  the  man  happened  not 
to  be  at  home),  told  me  that  he  un- 
dcrlloud  every  thing  that  was  faid  to 
him  cenceming  the  common  affairs  of 
life  ;  and  I  faw  that  he  readily  un- 
derffood  feveral  things  that  Ihc  faid 
to  him  while  I  was  prefent.  Among 
other  things,  (he  deiired  him  to  fing 
Nancy  Dawfon,  which  accordingly 
he  did,  and  another  tunc  that  Ihc 
named.  He  never  was  mifehievous, 
but  had  always  that  gcntlenefsof  na¬ 
ture,  which  I  hold  to  be  charaftcr- 
itlical  of  our  nature,  at  lealt  till  we 


become  carnivorous  and  hunters  or 
warriors.  He  feeds  at  prefent  as  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  do ;  but,  as  I  was 
told  by  an  old  woman,  (one  Mrs  Gal¬ 
lop,  living  at  a  village  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  called  Hcmpllced,  who 
remembered  to  have  fceii  him  when 
he  firft  came  to  Hertfwrdftiirc,  which 
(he  computed  to  be  55  years  before 
the  time  I  faw  her),  that  he  then  fed 
very  much  upon  leaves,  and  particu¬ 
larly  upon  ihe  leaves  of  cabbage, 
which  ihc  faw  him  eat  raw.  He 
was  then,  as  ihe  thought,  about  1 3 
years  of  age  ;  walked  upright,  but 
could  climb  trees  like  a  fquirrel.  At 
prefent,  he  not  only  eats  flcih,  but 
alfo  has  got  the  taffe  of  beer,  and 
even  of  fpirits,  of  which  he  inclines 
to  drink  more  than  he  can  get.  And 
the  old  farmer  above  mentioned,  with 
whom  he  lived  13  years  before  he 
came  to  this  farmer,  told  me  that  he 
had  acquired  that  taffc  before  he 
came  to  him,  that  is,  about  25  years 
ago.  He  Is  alfo  become  very  fond  of 
fire,  but  hag  not  yet  acqtilrcd  a  liking 
for  money ;  for  though  he  takes  it, 
he  docs  not  keep  It,  but  gives  it  to 
his  landlord  or  landlady,  which  I  fup- 
pofe  is  a  leiTon  that  they  have  taught 
him.  He  retains  fo  much  of  his  na¬ 
tural  inillnd,  that  he  has  a  fore-feel- 
ing  of  bad  weather,  growling  and 
howling,  and  iliowing  great  diforder 
before  it  comes  on.’ 

Thefe  arc  the  particulars  which 
Lord  Monboddo  himfelf  obferved 
concerning  him.  He  afterwards  re- 
quefted  Mr  Burgefs,  an  ingenious 
young  gentleman  of  Oxford,  to  make 
farther  inquiries  on  the  fpot ;  and 
his  relation  is  as  follows : 

‘  Peter  the  Wild  Boy  lives  at  a 
farmer  Brill’s,  at  a  place,  or  rather 
a  farm,  called  Broadway,  about  a 
mile  from  Berkhamftcad,  where  he 
has  lived  about  1 3  years.  The  fir¬ 
mer  faid  he  was  84  years  old.  He 
has  a  fair  clear  countenance,  and  a 
quick  eye.  He  is  about  fivo  feet  fix 
inchel 
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inches  high  ;  and  is  ftill  very  robull 
and  mufcular.  In  his  youth  he  was 
very  remarkable  for  his  ftrength.  He 
is  faid  to  have  fumetimes  run  70  or 
80  miles  a  day.  His  ftrength  always 
appeared  fo  much  fuperior,  that  the 
ftrongeft  young  men  were  afraid  to 
contend  with  him  :  and  this  ftrength 
continued  almoft  unimpaired  till  a> 
bout  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  he 
was  fuddcnly  taken  ill,  fell  down  be¬ 
fore  the  fire,  and  for  a  time  loft  the 
ufe  of  his  right  fide  ;  fince  which,  it 
has  been  vifibly  lefs  than  before.  The 
farmer  told  me  that  his  portrait  has 
been  lately  feveral  times  taken. 

‘  I  could  get  no  Intelligence  of  the 
old  woman  whom  you  mentioned  ; 
but  1  met  with  an  old  gentleman,  a 
furgeon,  at  Hempftced,  who  remem¬ 
bers  to  have  feen  Peter  in  London, 
between  the  years  1724  and  1726. 
He  told  me,  that  when  he  firft  came 
to  England,  he  was  particularly  fond 
of  raw  flefh  and  bones,  (he  is  at  this 
day  very  fond  of  a  bone,  with  which 
he  will  amufe  himfelf  for  a  long  time 
after  it  has  been  picked  by  any  other 
perfon ) ;  and  that  he  was  always 
drefled  in  fine  clothes,  (the  drefs  he 
remembers  him  in  was  green  and 
gold),  of  which  Peter  feemed  not  a 
little  proud.  He  ftill  retains  his 
pafllon  for  finery,  fine  curtains,  clean 
breeches,  fmart  hat,  &c.  ;  and  if  any 
perfon  has  any  thing  fmooth  or  (hi- 
ning  in  his  drefs,  it  will  foon  attract 
his  notice,  and  Peter  will  (how  his 
attention  by  ftroaking  it.  He  is  not 
a  great  eater.  At  dinner,  he  is  com¬ 
monly  conten*  with  a  bit  of  pudding 
or  meat.  He  is  fond  of  water ;  af¬ 
ter  he  has  drunk  his  bieakfafl  of 
tea,  or  even  of  milk,  he  will  often 
go  out  to  the  pump,  and  drink  fe¬ 
veral  draughts  of  water.  He  is  not 
fond  of  beer;  and,  till  lately,  he 
would  not  drink  it ;  but  he  is  very 
fond  of  all  kinds  of  fpirits,  paiticu- 
larly  gin  ;  as  alfo  of  onions,  which 
he  will  eat  like  apples.  He  docs  not 
often  go  out  without  his  maftci  ;  but 
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he  will  fometimes  go  to  Berkham* 
ftead,  and  call  at  the  gin-lhop.  They 
always  know  his  errand,  and  will 
treat  him.  It  is  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  means  to  perfuade  him  to  do 
any  thing  with  alacrity,  to  fing  with 
fpirit,  &c.  Hold  up  a  glafs  of  gin 
at  the  time  you  tell  him  to  fing  bet¬ 
ter  and  louder,  and  he  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  fmile  and  raife  his  voice.  He 
cannot  bear  the  taftc  of  phyfic,  nor 
the  fight  of  an  ap<nhccary  who  once 
attended  him.  He  will  not  take 
phyfic,  but  under  fomc  great difguife, 
fuch  as  gin. 

'  If  he  hears  any  mufic,  he  will  clap 
his  hands,  and  throw  his  head  about 
in  a  wild  frantic  manner.  He  has  a 
very  quick  fenfe  of  mufic,  and  will 
often  repeat  a  tune  after  once  hear¬ 
ing.  When  he  has  heard  a  tune 
which  is  difficult,  he  continues  hum¬ 
ming  it  fur  a  long  time,  and  he 
is  very  uncafy  till  he  is  mafter  of 
it.  He  can  fing  a  great  many  tunes; 
and  will  always  change  the  tune 
when  the  name  only  of  another  tune 
with  which  he  is  acquainted  is 
mentioned  to  him.  He  does  not 
always  hit  upon  the  tune  at  once 
which  is  alked,  but  he  corrcifts  him- 
fclf  eafily  with  the  leaft  affiftancc. 

‘  He  underftands  every  thing  that 
is  faid  to  him  by  his  mafter  and  mi- 
ftrefs  ;  and  (hows  by  his  countenance 
that  he  knows  when  you  arc  talking 
of  him ;  but,  in  general,  he  takes 
very  little  notice  of  any  thing  which 
does  not  attraft  his  notice  by  its 
finery^'fmoothnefs,  &c.  While  I  was 
with  him,  the  farmer  afkcd  feveral 
quellions,  which  he  anfwercd  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  not  very  dillinClly,  but  fuf- 
ficiently  fu  as  to  be  underftood  even 
by  a  ftranger  to  his  manner.  Some 
of  the  que (lions  were,  Who  is  your 
father  ? — King  George.  What  is 
your  name? — Pc-ter;  (he  always 
pronounces  the  two  fyllables  of  his 
name  with  a  (hort  interval  between 
them. )  What  is  that  ? — Bow-wow, 
(for  the  dog.)  What  horfe  will  you 
D  d  2  ride 
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ride  upon  ?— -Cuckow ;  (This  is  not  ciples  of  religion  ;  but  all  In  vain :  he 
the  name  of  any  of  their  horfes,  but  learnt  nothing  ;  nor  did  hejever  (how 
it  is  a  name  with  which  he  always  an-  any  confeioufnefs  of  a  God  from  hit 
fwers  that  queillon  ;  perhaps  it  was  own  feelings. 

the  name  of  one  of  his  former  mafter’s  ‘  He  is  very  fond  of  fire;  and  is 

horfes.)  What  will  you  do  with  often  bringing  in  fuel,  which  he 
this?  (tea,  gin,  &c.) — He  will  put  would  heap  up  as  high  as  the  fire- 
hls  hand  to  his  mouth.  If  you  point  place  would  contain  it.  If  he  was  not 
to  his  beard,  nofe,  or  mouth,  and  afk  prevented  by  his  mailer.  He  will 
what  is  that,  he  will  tell  you  plainly,  fit  in  the  chimney  corner,  even  In  the 
His  anfwers,  I  think,  never  exceed  midft  of  fummer,  while  they  are 
two  words;  and  he  never  fays  any  brewing  with  a  very  large  fire,  which 
thing  of  his  own  accord.  I  forgot  is  fufficient  to  make  another  perfon 
to  mention,  that  he  has  been  taught  faint  who  fits  there  long.  He  will 
alfo  to  fay,  when  he  is  a(ked.  What  often  amufe  himfelf,  by  fetting  five 
are  you  ? — Wild  man.'  Where  was  or  fix  chairs  before  the  fire,  and 
you  found  ? — Hanover.  Who  found  placing  himfelf  in  every  one  of*  them 
you? — King  George.  If  he  is  told  in  their  turns,  as  his  love  of  variety 
to  tell  twenty,  he  will  count  the  prompts  him  to  change  his  place, 
number  cxattly  on  his  fingers,  with  ‘  He  Is  extremely  good  tempered, 
an  inditlin£l  found  at  each  number  ;  except  in  cold  and  gloomy  weather ; 
but  after  another  perfon,  he  will  for  he  Is  very  fcnfible  of  the  change 
fay,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  pretty  dl-  of  the  atmofphere.  He  Is  not  eafily 
ltin6lly.  provoked  ;  but  when  he  has  been 

*  Till  laft  fpring  (178a),  which  made  very  angry  by  any  one,  he 
was  foon  after  his  illnefs,  he  always  would  run  after  them,  making  a 
(how'cd  himfelf  remarkably  animated  ftrange  noife,  with  his  teeth  fixed  In- 
by  the  influence  of  the  fpring,  and  to  the  back  of  his  hand.  I  could  not 
would  fing  all  day  long,  and,  if  It  was  find  that  he  had  ever  done  any  vio- 
clear,  half  the  night.  He  is  very  lence  in  the  houfe,  except  that  when 
much  pleafed  with  the  appearance  of  he  firft  came  over,  he  would  fome- 
the  moon  and  the  (lars.  He  will  times  tear  his  bed-clothes  to  pieces, 
fometimes  (land  out  in  the  warmth  of  which  it  was  long  before  he  was  re- 
the  fun,  with  his  face  thrown  up  to  conciled  to.  He  has  never  (at  lead 
it,  in  a  very  difficult  and  ftrainsd  at-  fince  his  pyefent  mailer  has  known 
*  titude  ;  and  likes  to  be  out  in  a  liar-  him)  Ihown  any  attention  to  wo- 
ry  night  if  it  be  not  cold.  Upon  men  ;  and  1  am  told  he  never  did,  ex- 
liearing  this,  a  perfon  would  natu-  cept  when  he  was  purpofely  and  jo- 
rally  inquire,  whether  he  has,  or  ap-  cofely  forced  Into  an  amour, 
pears  to  have,  any  idea  of  the  great  ‘  He  has  run  away  feveral  times 
Author  of  all  thefe  wonders?  Jn-  fince  he  has  been  at  Bfoadway,  but 
deed  1  thought  it  a  qutflion  of  fo  not  fince  he  has  been  with  his  prefent 
much  curiofity,  that  when  I  had  mailer  He  was  taken  up  for  a  fpy 
left  Broadway  for  feveral  mile.s,  I  in  Scotland  in  1745,  or  1746;  as 
rode  back  to  inquire  whether  he  had  he  was  unable  to  fpcak,  they  fuppo- 
at  any  time  betrayed  the  lead  fenfc  fed  him  obdinate,  and  he  was  going 
cf  a  Supreme  Being-  They  told  me  to  be  confined,  and  was  threatened 
that,  when  he  came  into  that  part  of  with  punilhment  for  contumacy  ;  but 
the  country  fitd  of  all,  he  was  fent  a  lady,  who  had  feen  him  in  Eng- 
to  fchool  for  fomc  time,  and  diffc-  land,  told  them  who  it  was,  and  di- 

I  rent  methods  were  employed  to  teach  refted  them  where  to  fend  him. 

1  )ilm  to  read,  and  with  it  the  priu-  iiome  fay  he  was  found  at  Norfolk;, 
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When  he  ran  away  from  his  maftcrs, 
he  ufed  to  live  on  raw  herbage,  ber* 


land,  and  much  older,  if  we  bclicTC 
the  account  of  his  age  given  by  the 


ries,  and  young  tender  roots  of  trees,  farmer  with  whom  he  lives.  Now, 
The  old  people  at  the  Two  Waters  though  articulation  be  learned  by 


told  me  a  circumilance,  which,  as 
they  could  not,  I  think,  have  collec¬ 
ted  from  his  information,  may  have 
only  the  authority  of  conjedlural  tra¬ 
dition,  that  when  he  ran  away,  he 
always  followed  the  courfe  of  the 
clouds. 

*  Of  the  people  who  are  about 
him,  he  is  particularly  attached  to 
his  mafter.  He  will  often  go  out 
with  him  and  his  men  into  the  field, 
and  ftems  pleafed  in  being  employed 
in  any  thing  which  can  alTift  them. 
But  he  muft  always  have  fome  per- 
fon  to  direft  his  actions,  as  you  may 
judge  from  the  following  circum- 
flance.  Peter  was  employed  one 
day  with  his  mailer  in  filling  a  dung- 
cart.  His  mafter  had  occafion  to  go 
into  the  houfe  for  fomething,  and 
left  Peter  to  finiih  the  work.  I  he 
work  was  foon  done.  But  Peter 
muft  have  fomething  to  employ  him- 
felf ;  and  he  faw  no  reafon  why  he 
fhould  not  be  as  ufefully  employed  in 
emptying  the  dung  out  as  he  was  in 
putting  it  into  the  cart.  When  his 
mailer  came  out,  he  found  the  cart 


infants,  whofe  organs  are  tender, 
foft,  and  pliable,  by  imitation  only, 
or  at  leaft  without  much  trouble  in 
teaching  them  ;  yet  when  they  grow 
up,  and  their  organs  become  hard 
and  lefs  flexible,  they  cannot  learn 
by  imitation  merely,  nor  by  teach¬ 
ing  without  much  dif&culty,  if  at  all, 
as  is  evident  from  the  cafe  of  thofc 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  civi¬ 
lized  nations, .  and  accuftomed  to 
fpeak  from  their  infancy,  and  yet 
cannot  pronounce  ceitain  articulate 
founds,  becaufe  they  have  not  learned 
to  do  it  when  they  were  infants. 
Thus,  a  Frenchman  cannot  pronounce 
the  Greek  ®.  or  the  Eiiglilh  /A,  nor 
an  Englifhman  the  afplrated  kappa  of 
the  Greeks,  that  is  the  X. — Befides, 
the  fchooling  that  Peter  got,  was  not 
fuch  as,  I  think,  could  have  taught 
him  to  fpeak  when  he  was  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  if  he  had  had  the  belt 
natural  parts,  and  a  greater  difpofi- 
tion  to  learn,  than  can  be  expefted 
ill  any  favage,  who,  not  perceiving 
the  immediate  utility  of  fpeech,  ei¬ 
ther  for  fullenance  or  felf-dcfencc. 


nearly  emptied  again  ;  and  learned  a  will  not  be  difpofed  to  take  fo  much 


lefTon  by  it,  which  he  never  after¬ 
wards  ncgleded.’ 

‘  From  this  account  of  him,*  fays 
Lord  Monboddo,  ‘  it  is  evident  that 
he  is  not  an  idiot,  as  fome  people  are 
willing  to  believe  him  to  be,  but  fuch 
a  man  as  one  (hould  expc-6l  a  mere  la¬ 
vage  to  be,  that  is,  a  roan  that  has 
not  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  is  entirely 
uninftnifled  in  all  our  arts  and  feien- 
ces.  What  alone  can  induce  any  one 
to  believe  him  an  idiot,  is  that  he  has 
not  learned  in  fo  long  a  time  to 
fpeak,  though  he  was  fent  to  fchool ; 
and,  as  it  is  faid,  much  pains  taken 
upon  him.  But,  in  the  ftrft  place, 
it  is  to  be  confidered  that  he  was  a- 
bout  15,  as  the  ncwfpapers  fay.  when 
)ie  was  catched  and  brought  to  Eng- 


trouble  as  is  neceflary  to  learn  an  art 
fo  difficult  to  be  learned,  efpecially 
at  an  advanced  time  of  life.  And, 
therefore,  1  rather  wonder,  that,  at 
a  common  country  fchool,  fuch  as 
Peter  was  put  to,  he  has  learned  fo 
many  words,  many  more  than  1 
thought  he  had  known,  till  1  got 
this  information  from  Mr  Biirgels : 
and  it  appears  that  he  has  learned  al- 
fo  the  ufe  of  numbers  to  a  certain 
degree  ;  and  his  progrefs  in  mufic 
would  appear  to  me  very  wonderful, 
if  I  did  not  know  that  mufic  was 
much  more  natural  to  man  than  ar¬ 
ticulation.  But,  even  with  refpeft 
to  it,  1  can  have  no  doubt,  but  that* 
if  he  had  been  taught  by  fuch  a  ma¬ 
fter  as  Mr  Braidwood,  he  would  long 
before 
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before  now  ha»c  fpoken  eery  perfeA*. 
ly.  But,  even  from  Mr  Braldwood, 
be  could  not  have  learned  by  imita¬ 
tion  merely,  nor  even  by  precept ; 
for  Mr  Braidwood  muft  not  only  have 
fliown  him,  by  hit  own  example,  the 
pofition  and  configuration  of  the  or¬ 


gan*  neccflary  for  pronouncing  fucb 
and  fuch  founds,  but  he  ihufl  have 
laid  hands  upon  him,  as  he  does  upon 
his  deaf  fchulars,  and  put  his  organs 
in  the  proper  pofition,  at  lead  as 
many  of  them  as  he  could  reach  in 
that  way 


Up9H  the  Happiness  e/TooLs, 

Wit  in  a  man  it  a  troiiblefome  gued. 


TO  be  happy,  a  man  muft  be  a 
fool.  Thw  is  not  a  truth  in 
morality  more  ancient. 

We  read  in  Genejis,  that  when  A- 
dam  and  Eve  had  ate  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knovAedge  of  good  and  evil^ 
their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked.  Which 
fignifies,  that  they  were  all  at  once 
informed  of  the  weaknefs  and  mifery 
of  man  ;  but  before  they  were  dri¬ 
ven  out  of  Eden,  God  made  for  them 
garments  of  (kins,  with  which  he 
clothed  them. 

This  is  an  example  of  his  compaf- 
fion  towards  men  ever  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  This  precious  raiment,  this 
garment  of  fkin,  which  ought  to  co¬ 
ver  our  nakednefs,  what  is  it,  but 
thofe  agreeable  errors,  a  happy  con¬ 
fidence,  an  intrepid  opinion  of  our- 
ielves  ?  Fortunate  gifts,  to  which^our 
corruption  has  given  the  name  of 
folly,  and  whieh  our  ingratitude 
feeks  to  forget ;  but  which  aie,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  the  only  fecurity  of  our 
bappinefs  upon  earth. 

Ever  fince  the  firft  eftaUiftiment 
of  fociety,  men  have  been  in  the  con- 
ftant  habit  of  compaiing  themfelves 
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with  each  other.  Hence  have  arifen 
their  pleafures,  and  hcncc  proceed 
their  pains. 

This  comparifon  varies  in  its  ob- 
jeAs,  and  differs  in  its  extent.  One 
clafs  tranfport  themfelves  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  earth,  and  even  to  the 
moft  diftant  ages,  in  order  to  com¬ 
pare  themfelves  with  all  the  great 
men  who  now  exift,  or  who  ever  have 
cxifted  ;  a  fecond  clafs  adjuft  them¬ 
felves  by  the  llandard  of  their  parti¬ 
cular  circles ;  while  a  third  content 
themfelves  with  poffefling  more  fenfe 
than  their  wives  and  children  :  the 
enjoyment,  however,  of  them  all  is 
regulated  by  the  fame  fentiment. 

Who  in  this  general  ftrugglc  of 
mankind  is  the  champion  molt  cer¬ 
tain  of  viAory  ?  The  man  who  con¬ 
tinues  armed  with  the  garment  of 
(kin ;  it  is  the  fool,  it  is  my  hero. 
What  matters  it  to  him  whether  he 
(lands  high  or  low  in  the  opinions  of 
others  ?  he  carries  along  with  him  his 
own  pcdeftal ;  his  own  opinion  is 
for  him  fufScient ;  it  is  for  him  an 
enchanted  bed  of  down,  upon  which 
he  voluptuoufly  ftretches  himfelf,  and 
deeps  with  the  calmed  delight.  What 

co- 


*  In  an  edition  of  Swift’s  works,  in  17;!,  printed  in  London  by  C.  Bathord,  I  find 
that  the  account  of  Peter  is  faid  to  be  the  work  of  Dr  Arbuthnot,  whieh  (hould  give  it 
an  additional  credit,  as  he  had  the  keeping  of  him ;  and  as  there  is  not  the  lean  inli- 
nuaitoD  there  that  he  was  an  idiot,  I  am  convinced  that  no  man,  at  that  time,  believed 
fo ;  nor  do  I  think  it  poflible  that  any  mao  who  fees  him  at  prefent  can  be  of  that  opi¬ 
nion.  The  faff  which  Mr  Horgefs  oh/erves  of  his  hrfl  filling  a  dung-cart,  and  then  emp- 
lying  it,  only  (hows  that  he  knew  nothing  of  farming ;  and,  at  that  was  the  cafe,  it 
was  natural  enough,  that  having  teen  a  dung-cart  emptied  at  well  at  filled,  he  Ikould  do 
both,* 
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colours  are  ftrong  enough  to  paint 
bis  happinefs  I  How  I  deferibe 
a  Clito,  a  Chryl'ippus,  an  Olcindal, 
perpetually  bufied  in  contemplating 
themfelvcs?  The  raptures  they  feel 
fparkle  In  their  eyes.  One  of  them 
difcoTcrs  his  pleafure  heedlefsly  and 
without  difguife  ;  a  fccond  unfolds  it 
gradually,  and  wifhes  to  count  his 
treafure  (lowly  ;  while  a  third  endea¬ 
vours  to  hide  it  under  a  ferious  and 
compofed  air,  in  order  to  enhance,  by 
the  additional  fentiment  of  heroic 
moderation,  the  fatisfaflion  he  enjoys 
from  his  merit. 

Completely  filled  with  hlmfclf, 
what  an  amiable  thing  is  a  fool?  He 
Ihines  always  with  fuch  a  charming 
variety !  Indeed  he  cannot  fail  to 
be  an  original,  lince  liis  foie  bufinefs 
is  to  contemplate  a  (ingle  objc6f ,  up¬ 
on  which  other  men  have  never  fpent 
a  thought.  The  fool  and  the  man  of 
genius  are  the  ornaments  of  human 
nature.  Every  thing  betwixt  them 
is  deftitute  of  expredion  and  of  life ; 
a  dry  and  barren  plain  betwixt  two 
romantic  mountains. 

But  if  the  fool  and  the  man  of  ge¬ 
nius  make  a  figure  equally  confpicu- 
ous  in  the  world,  their  happinefs  it 
very  different.  The  man  of  genius, 
the  man  of  penetration,  by  feiaing 
all  the  relations  of  things,  reunites  a 
thoufaad  different  objeSs  under  cer¬ 
tain  general  principles. 

.  The  great  pidkure  of  the  world  is 
as  it  w'crc  retired  from  him,  and 
applaufe  diminlfhed  ;  its  colours  be¬ 
gin  to  mingle  and  blend;  and  before 
half  the  courfe  of  his  life  is  over, 
he  in  all  things  perceives  fome  refem- 
Uance ;  and  it  is  no  longer  in  the 
power  of  any  thing  to  excite  his  cu- 
tiofity. 

Not  fo  the  fool,  to  whom  the  re¬ 
lations  of  things  are  unknown.  At 
the  end  of  a  life  of  200  years,  and 
without  leaving  his  native  city,  he 
would  iUll  find  enough  at  which  to 
wonder.  As  he  never  claffes  his  i¬ 


deas,  as  he  never  generalizes  thea^ 
every  thing  in  the  univerfe  prefents 
itfelf  to  his  eyes  unconnefled,  every 
thing  has  Its  charms,  every  thing  is 
a  phenomenon  ;  his  life  is  only  a 
continued  infancy ;  for  him  nature 
Hill  wears  the  fame  bloom,  and  for 
him  is  adorned  with  the  fame  freih- 
ncis. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  obferv*- 
tion,  the  future  foon  appears  only  a 
probable  reprodudion  of  the  paff, 
which  he,  therefore,  regards  without 
pleafure.  For  the  fool,  it  is  a  new 
creation,  which  the  charm  of  hope 
continues  every  day  to  embellKh. 

The  man  who  reflects,  and  whofe 
thoughts  embrace  a  thoufand  diffe¬ 
rent  combinations,  muH,  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  choice,  and  when  he  is  call¬ 
ed  to  make  a  decifion,  be  perplexed 
by  an  infinite  number  of  different 
motives,  and  dillradled  by  their  mul¬ 
tiplied  contrarities,  which  all  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  his  mind  is  unable  torecon-^ 
die  ;  he  is  undecided,  he  is  tor¬ 
mented. 

The  fool  decides  at  once,  he  has 
fcarce  ever  any  thing  to  compare; 
his  eye  is  like  a  friendly  glafs  whids 
tranfmits  to  him  only  one  or  two  ob¬ 
jects  at  a  time. 

Another  misfortune  of  men  of 
genius  which  fo.>Li  never  feel,  is  the 
difficulty  they  find  in  making  them¬ 
felvcs  undcrltood  ;  their  rca(on  is  • 
kind  of  Jixtb  fenfe,  the  effeds  of 
which  they  labour  in  vain  to  explain. 
Deceived  by  the  human  (hape,  they 
make  incredible  efforts  to  communi¬ 
cate  their  Ideas  to  others ;  and  did 
they  not  at  length,  by  the  help  of 
experienoe,  come  to  perceive  that  the 
generality  of  mankind  were  only  the 
(hadows  of  humanity,  or  mannikins, 
they  would  pat's  their  lives  in  the 
torments  of  the  Danaides. 

Fatigued  with  external  circum- 
ftanccs,  if  the  man  of  genius  tura 
his  eye  inward  on  himfelf,  the  confi- 
dcration  of  what  he  wants  conti- 
nually 
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Dually  difturbs  him  in  the  enjoyment 
of  what  he  poflefles  ;  he  is  never  con* 
tented. 

The  fool  knows  none  of  thefe 
pains.  If  he  enter  within  himfelfi 
he  meets  there  with  an  affe^ionate 
landlord,  who  honours  and  refpcfts 
him,  who  is  always  courteous,  al¬ 
ways  polite,  always  ready  to  enter¬ 
tain  him. 

For  the  man  of  enlightened  un- 
derltanding,  perfection  is  a  deep  rock 
whufe  top  is  loft  in  the  clouds.  For 
fools,  it  is  a  perfcift  globe :  each  fees 
himfelf  at  the  fummit,  and  all  man¬ 
kind  as  if  below  him.  Nothing  can 
trouble  his  ferenlty;  he  knows  nei¬ 
ther  envy  nor  jcaloufy:  as  he  places 
all  his  glory  in  mere  nothings,  he 
finds  room  for  it  every  where. 

At  30  years  of  age,  if  Damon  be¬ 
comes  a  magiftrate,  his  hair  is  drefted 
out  fur  the  judgment-feat ;  he  places 
himfelf  on  his  tribunal ;  and  if  he  re¬ 
flects  on  the  reverence  which  ought 
to  attend  the  dignity  of  his  gown,  he 
clothes  himfelf  with  a  majeftic  gra¬ 
vity  :  but  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
he  fupports  it ;  a  difordered  curl  in 
his  neighbour’s  wig,  the  fall  of  a 
child,  or  a  butterfly  burning  its 
wings  at  the  candle,  every  thing  a- 
wakens  in  him  the  idea  of  his  fupc- 
riority,  and  excites  laughter:  if  he 
begin  to  fpcak,  his  gravity  is  again 
expofed  to  a  new  danger ;  for  he  can¬ 
not  mention,  however  (lightly,  a  pof- 
feffive  pronoun ;  he  cannot  pronounce 
the  words  tne  or  minf,  without  being 
delicioufly  tickled  with  the  idea  of  a 
property  fo  charming  ;  his  compufed 
features  dilate  in  fpite  of  him,  and 
bis  countenance  yields  to  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  plcafure. 

Look  at  two  fools  difeourfing  to¬ 
gether  :  the  one  does  not  hear  a  word 
of  what  the  other  fays,  but  both 
laugh  without  ccafing ;  whilft  one 
fpcaks,  the  other  is  placed  in  a  point 
of  view  which  ravifhes  him,  partly 
from  what  he  has  .faid,  partly  from 
what  he  is  going  to  fay.  They  pro- 
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mife,  at  parting,  to  meet  again  fooit' 
to  open  thcmfclves  to  each  other ;  and 
each  of  them  believes  that  he  has,  by 
his  fallics,  produced  all  the  joy  of  his 
friend. 

The  man  of  genius,  on  the  other 
hand,  fcarce  ever  fays  a  good  thing, 
or  expreffes  an  ingenious  thought, 
without  a  conliderable  degree  of  ti¬ 
midity  ;  the  delicacy  of  his  tafte  ren¬ 
ders  him  difficult  to  be  pleafed,  he 
wifhes  to  aftonifh  even  himfelf ;  he 
has  befides  obferved  the  various 
windings  of  felf-love  ;  he  thinks  he 
has  difeovered  that  the  generality  of 
mankind  never  allow  their  compa¬ 
nions  the  praife  of  genius,  but  when 
by  their  modefty  they  feem  them- 
felvcs  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  leave 
to  their  admirers  the  honour  of  the 
difeovery  as  a  confolation  for  their 
own  triumph. 

The  fool  never  fubjeCls  himfelf  to 
the  tyranny  of  diferetion  :  he  retails 
his  ideas  in  the  plenitude  of  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and,  if  he  ever  advances  fo 
far  as  to  hazard  fome  common  reflec¬ 
tions,  he  publifhesthem  with  the  found 
of  trumpet ;  he  accompanies  the 
whole  with  an  air  of  wifdom;  and 
(hining  all  over  with  the  luftre  of  his 
glory,  he  retires  a  little  to  contem¬ 
plate  himfelf,  advances  again  to  have 
the  pleafure  of  hearing  himfelf ;  and 
in  this  fweet  occupation,  plunged  in 
a  delirium  of  happinefs,  he  glories 
iii  the  homage  which  he  receives 
from  himfelf. 

To  finifh  our  comparifon  :  The 
man  of  genius,  when  in  love,  is  always 
diifatisfied :  the  acutenefs  of  his  per¬ 
ception  is  an  obftacle  to  his  happi- 
nefs.  A  Angle  word  which  efcapet 
his  miftrefs,  a  look  which  furprizes 
him,  a  fingle  tone  which  he  inter¬ 
prets,  a  thoufand  (hades  of  character 
imperceptible  to  every  other ;  all  are 
fufficient  to  perplex  his  hopes:  and 
even  while  he  enjoys  the  moft  tender 
love,  his  genius  never  leaves  him  a 
moment’s  repofe  ;  he  .  tortures  his 
heart  by  the  moft  fubtlc  dilUndions ; 
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Im  doubts  that  he  is  not  beloved  for 
himfelf  alone  ;  he  it  afraid  of  being 
loved  bccaufe  he  loves,  and  not  by 
the  charm  of  an  invincible  aicendant; 
he  analizet  love,  and  iu  fwcettefcape 
him. 

The  fool  enjoys  love  without  be¬ 
ing  loved  again  ;  he  thinks  he  makes 
the  fame  rapid  impreffioo  upon  the 
hdiet  that  he  makes  upon  himfelf ; 
his  eye,  happily  ennilruAed,  collect 
in  its  focus  all  the  diverging  rays ; 
and  while  he  is  all  the  time  fcarccly 
perceived,  he  thinks  himfelf  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  univerfal  admiration  ;  he  ima¬ 
gines  he  is  loved  bccaufe  he  is  ami¬ 
able;  he  believes  himfelf  amiable  be- 
caufe  he  is  a  fool ;  and  upon  this  im¬ 
moveable  bafu  is  his  happinefs  erec¬ 
ted.  Let  us  never,  therefore,  be  in 
pain  for  him.  A  happy  lover,  the 
fool  is  an  eafy  and  quiet  hulband : 
and  as  every  thing  wears  fur  him  a  fa¬ 
vourable  afpe^,  if  he  ever  happen, 
at  it  very  pollibic,  to  be  made  a  cuc¬ 
kold,  he  lupports  this  chara^er  with 
a  felicity  which  even  the  fortunate 
lover  may  envy.  If,  at  break  of 
day,  he  feet  any  one  go  out  of  his 
wife’s  apartment,  he  runs  to  it  imme¬ 
diately,  opens  her  calket,  counts  her 
jewels,  and  laughs  heartily  at  the 
robber’s  not  being  able  to  difeover 
them. 

What  a  fpcftacle  of  happinefs 
does  this  piAure,  faint  as  it  is,'  pre- 
fent  to  our  eyes !  Can  you,  ye  fa¬ 
thers  and  mothers,  be  infenfiblc  to  it, 
and  will  you  never  change  your  fy- 
ftem  of  education  ?  It  is  only  to  flat¬ 
ter  your  own  vanity,  and  to  add  new 
luftre  to  your  grandeur,  that  you 
wi(h  yoitr  children  to  be  dittinguifli- 
(d  by  their  genius  and  abilities,  and 
that  you  labour  to  accomplifli  this 
with  fo  much  ardour;  you  prepare 
the  fcaffolding  upon  which  you  your- 
felves  wifli  to  afeend:  and  in  the  im¬ 
patience  of  your  pride,  the  muft 
charming  period  of  their  lives,  their 
childhood,  is  difagreeable  to  you :  or, 
if  your  motives  are  diSierent,  into 
what  an  error  thea  have  you  fallea  i 
Vox,.  I. 


What!  Bccaufe  you  are  happy  only 
by  the  fuffrages  of  others,  do  you  efteeni 
yourfelves  the  benefactors  of  your 
children,  when  you  infpire  them  with 
the  fame  fentiment,  and  afliil  them  ia 
gratifying  it  ?  Cruel  that  you  are ! 
might  they  fay  to  you ;  you  had  it 
in  your  power  to  bind  our  happinefs 
to  our  own  opinico,  and  you  have 
rendered  it  dependent  upon  that  of 
others ;  you  might  have  placed  io  re- 
fervoirs  of  our  own  the  water  that 
was  to  quench  our  third,  and  you 
have  opened  its  fourcc  in  the  flel^  of 
others.  Ceafe  then  to  merit  this  re> 
proach  from  your  children :  inftead 
of  embellifhing  their  perfon,  dazzle 
their  eyes,  infpire  them,  if  poffible* 
with  an  unfhaken  confldence  in  them- 
felves ;  fend  them  into  the  world 
thus  armed;  and  if  there  they  fhould 
be  covered  with  ridicule,  never  trouble 
yourfelves  about  the  matter :  it  is 
their  happinefs  which  is  intrufted  to 
you,  not  their  glory. 

In  vain  do  you  fay,  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  make  them  advance  towards 
perfeftion.  The  perfection  of  maa 
is  his  happinefs ;  and  if,  by  the  gift 
of  folly,  every  one  found  that  happi¬ 
nefs 'in  himfelf,  thofe  numerous  focial 
virtues  to  which  we  give  at  prefent 
the  name  of  perfcCIions,  would  be¬ 
come  only  ufelefs  facrifleet.  It  is  the 
acutenefs  of  our  feelings,  it  is  the 
delicacy  of  our  felf-love,  which  ren¬ 
der  this  perfeClion  fo  difficult ;  we  arc 
obliged  to  fcarch  for  it  with  cager- 
nefs  in  a  union  of  qualities  agreeable 
to  others,  in  ftudying  their  taftts,  and 
in  an  attention  to  pleafe  :  but  a  per¬ 
fection  of  this  fort  is  flavery;  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  opinion,  an  arrogant  and 
capricious  divinity.  Ah  I  let  us  cull 
back  fiuni  its  worfliip  thole  whom 
we  love.  Aik  of  thofe  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  it,  how  many  tears  it  has  coll 
them  ill  private.  My  hero  never  flied 
one.  At  the  altars  of  Opinion,  the 
man  of  genius  is  at  once  the  facrlfieer 
and  the  viCtim  ;  the  fool,  at  thefe 
fame  altars,  is  the  wnrfliipper  at  the 
fame  time  and  the  god. 

L  e  Af- 
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Aflift  me  then,  ye  men  of  genius, 
to  multiply  fools  upon  earth.  I,  in¬ 
deed,  can  feel  their  happinefs,  but 
you  only  have  the  power  to  propa¬ 
gate  a  new  fyftcm  :  and  why  fhould 
you  refufc  the  talk  ?  Why  thcfc  airs 
of  dlfdain  ?  The  dillance  which  fe- 
parates  you  from  them,  and  which  to 
you  appears  infinite,  efcapes  perhaps 
millions  of  beings  fiiperior  to  you. 
Who  knows  but  in  the  univerfe  every 
one  may  be  the  fool  of  another  fool? 
Who  knows  but  you  arc  fools  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon,  or  fome 
aerial  fpirits  ?  Do  you  doubt  of  this 


becaufe  you  do  not  hear  them  laugh-* 
ing  at  your  expcnce  ?  But  your  foolt 
do  not  hear  you  ;  and  it  is  the  di> 
ftinftive  characleriftic  of  folly  never 
to  perceive  any  thing,  and  to  mif- 
take  the  limits  of  its  own  view  for 
the  boundaries  of  nature.  Be  more 
timorous,  then,,  and  more  diftrutlful; 
and  far  from  defpifingthe  fools  whom 
you  meet,  admire  their  happinefs, 
and  acknowledge  that  they  want  no¬ 
thing  to  afpire  to  the  title  of  mca 
of  genius,  but  to  have  been  fools  by 
their  own  choice. 

L'Efprit  des  Journaux. 


1-ETTER  from  Dr  JoHNsoN  to  a  Member  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  fr  propa~ 
gating  Chriftian  Knonuledge. 


SIR, 

1DID  not  expeil  to  Irear,  that  it 
could  be,  in  an  affcmbly  conveen- 
ed  for  the  propagation  of  Chriilian 
knowledge,  a  quedion,  Whether  any 
nation  uninltru6led  in  religion  Ihonld 
receive  inftruftion  ?  or.  Whether 
that  Inftrudtion  (hould  be  Imparted 
to  them  by  a  tranflation  of  the  holy 
books  into  their  own  language  ?  If 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  happinefs,  and  knowledge 
of  this  will  neceflary  to  obedience, 
1  know  not  how  he  that  with-holds 
this  knowledge,  or  delays  it,  can  be  faid 
to  love  his  neighbour  as  himfelf.  He 
that  voluntarily  continues  ignorance, 
is  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  which  ig¬ 
norance  produces,  as  to  him  that 
fhould  extinguifh  the  tapers  of  a 
^ight-houfe  might  jullly  be  imputed 
all  the  calamities  of  fhipwrecks. 
Chriftianity  is  the  higheft  perfedlion 
of  liuinauity;  and  as  no  man  is  good 
but  as  he  wilhes  the  good  of  others, 
no  m.an  can  be  good  In  the  higheft 
degree  who  wiflics  not  to  others  the 
largcil  meafures  of  the  greateft  good. 
To  omit  for  a  year  or  a  day  the 
moft  efficacious  method  for  advancing 
Ciiriftianity  in  compliance  with  any 
purpofes  that  terminate  oa  this  fide 


the  grave,  is  a  crime  of  which  I  know 
not  that  the  world  has  yet  had  an 
example,  except  in  the  praAice  of  the 
planters  of  America ;  a  race  of  mor¬ 
tals  whom  1  fuppofc  no  other  man 
wilhes  to  refcmblc. 

ITtc  Papllts  indeed  have  denied  to 
the  laity  the  ufe  of  the  Bible  ;  but 
this  prohibition  is  but  in  few  placet 
now  very  rigoroufly  enforced,  and  is 
defendedby  arguments  which  have  for 
their  foundation  the  care  of  fouls. 
1*0  obfcurc,  upon  motives  merely  po¬ 
litical,  the  light  of  revelation,  is  a 
praftice  referved  for  the  reformed; 
and  furely  the  thickeft  midnight  of 
Popery  is  a  meridian  funfhine  to  fuch 
a  reformation, 

I  am  not  very  willing  that  any 
language  (hould  be  totally  extinguifli- 
ed.  The  fimilitude  and  derivation  of 
languages  affordthe  moft  undubitable 
proof  of  the  tradudlion  of  nations 
and  genealogy  of  mankind.  They 
add  often  phyfical  certainty  to  hifto- 
rlcal  evidences ;  and  often  fupply 
the  only  evidence  of  ancient  migra¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  revolution  of  ages 
which  left  no  written  monuments  be¬ 
hind  them.  Every  man’s  opinion^ 
at  leaft  his  defires,  arc  a  little  in¬ 
fluenced  by  thefe  favourite  fludies. 

My 
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My  real  of  language  may  feem,  per- 
liaps,  rather  overheated,  even  by 
thofe  by  whom  1  define  to  be  well  e- 
ftcemed.  To  thofe  who  have  nothing 
in  thought  but  trade,  policy,  prefent 
power,  or  money,  I  (hall  not  think 
it  neceflary  to  defend  iny  opinions ; 
but  with  men  of  letters,  I  would  not 
unwillingly  compound,  by  wifhing  tlie 
continuance  of  every  language,  how¬ 
ever  narrow  in  its  extent,  or  however 
incommodious  for  common  purpofes, 
till  it  is  repofited  in  fomc  verfion  of 
a  known  book,  that  it  may  always 
hereafter  be  examined  and  compared 
with  other  languages,  and  then  per¬ 
mitting  its  dilute  For  this  purpofe 
the  tranflation  of  the  Bible  is  moll  to 
be  defired.  It  is  not  certain  that  the 
fame  method  will  not  preferve  the 
Highland  language  for  the  purpofes 
of  learning,  and  abolifii  It  from  daily 
nfc.  Wlien  the  Highlanders  read 
the  Bible,  they  will  naturally  wl(h  to 
have  its  obfciirities  cleared,  and  to 
know  the  hillory  collateral  or  appen¬ 
dant.  Knowledge  always  defires  in- 
ercafe.  It  Is  like  fire  which  mull  be 
kindled  by  foine  external  agent,  but 
which  will  afterwards  propagate  it- 


feif.  When  they  once  defire  to  learn,' 
they  will  naturally  have  recourfe  to 
the  readied  language  by  which  that 
dciirc  can  be  gratified  ;  and  one  will 
tell  another,  that  if  he  would  attain 
to  learning  or  knowledge,  he  muA 
learn  Fnglilh.  This  fpecuhtion  may 
perhaps  be  thought  more  fubtlc  than 
the  grofiTiiefs  of  real  life  will  admit. 

I.et  it,  how,.'ver,  be  remembered, 
that  the  efficacy  of  ignorance  has 
been  long  tried,  and  has  not  produ¬ 
ced  the  -conleqnence  cxpc£ted.  Let 
knowledge,  therefore,  take  its  turn  ; 
andlet  the  patrons  of  piivatlon  (land  a 
while  afide,  and  admit  the  operations 
of  pofitivc  pniiciples. 

You’ll  be  pleafed.  Sir,  to  alTure 
the  worthy  man  who  is  employed  in 
the  new  tranflation,  that  he  has  ray 
wifhes  for  his  fuccefs ;  and  if  here, 
or  at  Oxford,  I  can  be  of  any  ufe, 
that  I  fball  think  it  more  than  ho¬ 
nour  to  promote  his  undertaking, 
i  am, 

S  I  R, 

Your  mod  humble  fervant, 

SAM.  JOHNSON. 

Johnfon’s  Court,  7 

Flcet-rtreet,  13th  Aug.  j 


In  •mhat  does  our  Liberty  conftjl  ? 


The  bleffings  of  life  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  for  a  bad  man.  He  is 
tired  of  perpetual  licence  to  adf  as 
he  plcafcs  ;  he  is  tirerl  of  aiucccfllon 
of  advantages;  he  abufes  them  as  fait 
as  they  are  poured  upon  him.  The 
beneficence  of  heaven,  the  mlldnefs 
of  government,  the  ftrength  of  con¬ 
nexions,  wealth,  rank,  are  all  lolt 
upon  him.  His  mind,  ever  reftlefs 
after  new  gratifications,  hurries  him 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  until 
at  length  he  finds  himfelf  weakened 
beyond  the  enjoyment  of  any  blef- 
yet  thirfting  after  the  grcatell. 
PoflefTed  of  liberty  without  being 
confeious  of  it,  he  commits  aXs  of  li- 
t(|tioufajc{ii,  without  perceiving  that 


he  has  deviated  from  the  right  path. 
Reprehended  for  thefe  acts,  he  com¬ 
plains  that  his  liberty  is  abridged,  and 
that  he  lives  a  ftrangcr  to  that  free¬ 
will  in  which  nature  appears  to  have 
placed  mankind. 

Liberty  is  the  never-ccafing  cry  of 
them  who  abufe  it  in  the  greated  de¬ 
gree,  and  it  is'  the  theme  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  them  who  know  how  to  prize 
it  mod.  The  former  confidcr  it  as 
a  permiffion  to  do  whatever  mifehief 
lies  in  their  power  :  the  latter  look 
upon  It  as  the  peculiar  gift  of  heaven 
to  a  happy  people ;  and  are  therefore 
watchful  of  their  own  words  and  ac¬ 
tions,  led  in  too  great  prefuraption 
they  encroach  on  its  limits,  and  perr 
£  e  2  ver^ 
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vert  it  into  a  public  curfe.  With 
good  men,  the  cry  of  liberty  is  much 
more  feldom  to  be  heard  than  with 
bad  men.  The  views  of  good  men 
tend  not  to  ambition ;  their  happi* 
nefs  is  a  {bnaething  witliin,  and  that 
is  liberty  to  them  which  permits  them 
to  employ  the  means  of  that  happi- 
neis;  they  are  lefs  boafting  of  liber¬ 
ty,  than  anxious  to  improve  it  to  thc/ 
beft  of  purpofes,  and  content  to  have 
the  power  of  doing  unlimited  good  ; 
they  are  not  impatient  to  be  facrifi- 
ficed  to  the  invitations  and  fcduc- 
tion  of  vice.  Not  fo  with  bad  men. 
Their  happinefs  flows  not  from  a 
confeioufnefs  of  inward  worth,  inten¬ 
tion,  or  approbation.  Their  happi- 
nefs  is  plcafure,  a  never-ceafing  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  the  prefent  hour  a 
bufy  or  a  giddy  one,  to  banilh  the 
confideration  of  what  is  before  them, 
and  the  recolledlion  of  what  hath  pall. 
In  this  purfnit  they  cxhaufl  their  li¬ 
berty  ;  it  is  infufficient  for  their  pur- 

fofe  ;  it  becomes  expedient  that  they 
aye  leave  to  trample  common  laws, 
decency,  and  government  under  foot : 
but  the  general  peace  of  a  nation  re¬ 
quires  that  they  be  reftralned  from 
fuch  outrage ;  this  refillance  ftimu- 
latcs  their  word  pafllons  ;  they  com¬ 
plain  that  they  want  liberty,  that  they 
are  flaves,  and  live  under  tyrannical 
government.  AlTifted  by  thoufands 
of  men  as  w’orthlefs  and  unprincipled 
as  themfelves,  they  encroach  by  little 
and  little  on  the  lenity  of  go(^  go¬ 
vernment,  until  they  have  deprived 
Jaws  of  their  force,  and  given  to  the 
nation  an  example  of  refiftancc  to 
wife  governors,  as  the  only  means  of 
fccuring  the  permanency  of  their  relt- 
Icfs  libcrtinilm.  Mercy  is  .an  ene¬ 
my  to  fudden  harfhnefs;  lenient  mea- 
fures  are  carried  into  execution,  but 
without  effcA  ;  and  in  the  fpace  of 
a  very  few  years,  authority  has  loft 
its  nerve,  and  laws  arc  merely  records 
of  what  has  been  but  ufelcfs  in  the 
prevention  or  puniOmiCQt  of  the 
•rimes  that  ere. 


All  our  blefdngs,  all  our  paffion* 
and  affections,  are  fubje^ed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  regular  progrefs ;  they  all  incline 
to  the  extreme,  but  the  true  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  them  lies  in  the  mean.  A 
good  mind  may  enjoy  thofe  bleflingg 
and  be  grateful  for  them  while  they 
lail,  but  it  is  only  a  great  mind  that 
can  make  them  laft  for  ever.  It  is  a 
great  mind  that  diftinguilhes  between 
rational  friendihip  and  a  temporal y 
entliufiafm  ;  between  oeconomy  and 
avarice;  between  generofity  and  pro¬ 
digality  ;  between  liberty  and  licen- 
tioufnefs.  It  \s  a  great  mind  only  that 
can  fo  enjoy  a  blefling  as  to  know 
that  it  is  traiifitoiy  in  its  com¬ 
mon  nature,  and  only  permanent 
when  we  can  reflect  on  it  with  plea- 
fure.  It  is  a  gre'tt  mind  only 
that  can  jfo  reftrain  the  paflions  of 
youth,  and  the  inequalities  of  tem¬ 
per  in  manhood,  as  to  prevent  them 
from  accumulating  and  accelerating 
the  calamities  of  life,  and  making 
man  miferablc  in  the  midft  of  hap¬ 
pinefs  which  he  is  too  weak  to  en¬ 
joy.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  great  mind 
only  that  can  prevent  us  from  mifta- 
king  the  power  of  doing  good  for 
a  permilGon  to  do  whatfoever  ill  our 
paflions  or  our  profligacy  may  fug- 

Liberty  is  of  two  kinds ;  liberty 
to  do  good,  and  liberty  to  do  ill. 
The  firll,  good  men  enjoy ;  the  latter, 
bad  men  in_a  certain  degree  do  enjoy  ; 
that  is,  they  are  permitted  to  be 
their  own  enemies,  and  only  reftrain- 
ed  from  being  public  pefts.  But  the 
liberty  to  do  good,  and  the  liberty  to 
do  ill,  cannot  be  feparated,  becaufe 
men  enter  tain  different  ideas  of  good 
and  ill,  and  we  can  only  judge  of  one 
or  the  other  by  obferving  their  ten¬ 
dency,  whether  it  be  molt  to  happinefs 
or  mifery.  In  this  country  they  arc 
clofely  united ;  and  their  being  but 
few  diftinCtions  between  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  thofe  few  little  attend¬ 
ed  to  and  lefs  enfoicrd,  we  not  only 
poU'cfs  the  power  of  doing  good,  but 

arc 
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are  expofed  to  all  the  temptation!  of  give  our_  affiftance  to  reduce  its  pri- 


Ucentioufncfs. 

In  order  to  judge  whether  the 
ufual  complaints  of  the  want  of  H- 
beity  are  juft,  let  usconfider  in  what 
our  liberty  confifts.  It  is  commonly 
divided  into  religious  and  civil ;  the 
former  regarding  toleiation  to  wor- 
ftiip  God  in  whatfoevcr  manner  we 
plcafe  ;  and  the  latter  fecuring  to  us 
•ui  properties,,  perfons,  &c. 

In  the  firft  place,  We  arc  at  liberty 
xo  wcrfhip  one  God,  or  two  Gods, 
•r  no  Gods  at  all. 

Secondly,  VV'e  arc  at  liberty  to 
deny  that  there  is  a  God,  to  impugn 
the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  deny 
the  exifteiice  of  a  Saviour,  and  to 
prove f  that  w  hen  men  die,  there  is  an 
end  of  them;  and  that  it  is  as  abfuid 
to  expedt  eternal  life  for  man,  as  it 
is  to  expeft  that  the  allies  of  burnt 


mitive  fanftity  to  a  lercl  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  proBigacy  of  the  age.  1  will 
not  enlarge  on  tliis  fubje^;  it  may 
be  difagrceablc. 

Fourthly,  We  are  at  liberty  to  live 
Angle,  chaftely,  or  to  marry  ;  we  are 
at  liberty  to  enter  the  hmife  of  a 
friend,  to  fcducc  his  wife  into  the 
bafeft  of  crimes,  or  his  daughter  frona 
her  duty,  her  character,  and  her 
hnppinefs !  we  arc  at  liberty  to  keep 
a  miftrefsor  tovifit  the  promtfcuooi 
meetings  of  the  abandoned  ;  we  are, 
in  (hort,  at  liberty  to  violate  the 
ties  of  marriage  and  of  aftedlion,  to 
introduce  mifery  and  remorfc  into  a 
hotife  where  happiiiefs  and  confeioos 
innocence  ufed  to  delight  to  dwell. 

Fifthly,  Weaie  at  liberty  to  prey 
on  the  fortune  or  happinefs  of  our 
neighbour  in  whatfoever  manner  we 


coals  lhall  in  another  world  levive  pleaGe  ;  to  impofe  on  his  credulity. 


and  unite  into  folid  niafles. — We  may 
prove,  likewlfe,  that  the  world  was 
origin.'diy  a  chaos  ;  and  that  the  pre- 
fent  objefts  in  it  made  themfelves 
without  any  afllftance  from  a  fuperior 


nay,  to  derive  the  greateft  wealth  from 
abuftng  the  goodnature  and  unfufpec- 
ting  curiofity  of  a  nation  ;  to  ere£k 
fchools  of  infamy  in  the  moft  fa- 
ftiionablc  places ;  to  improve  every 


Being  ;  that  man’s  mind  is  a  bundle  weaknefs  of  a  benevolent  people  into 
of  ideas,  put  together  nobody  knows  ftlf-iutcreft  ;  and,  like  the  enemy  of 


when,  and  difpofed  of  afterwards  no¬ 
body  knows  where  ;  that  dugs  and 


mankind,  to  go  about  feeking  whom 
we  may  devour.  ‘  In  the  courfc  of 


sats  have  fouls  to  be  faved  as  well  as  trade,  the  unguarded  moments  of 


Bien ;  that  an  Atheitt,  a  Deift,  or  a  ingenuous  friendflup,  and  on  every 


Freethinker,  is  a  man  of  greater  libc-  occafion,  may  we  eoiich  ourfelves  aC 
rality  of  fentiment  than  a  Chriftian  ;  the  expence  of  others;  and  thus  it  it 


that  the  Scriptures  are  a  collection  of  often,  that  the  riches  which  might 
hibles,  calculated  to  frighten  old  wo-  have  made  thoufands  happy,  are 


men  and  children,  but  very  much  be-  heaped  on  a  wretch  who  cannot  en- 


qeath  the  attention  of  a  man  of  fpirit.  joy  them.  We  are  at  liberty  to  op- 
Thirdly,  We  are  at  liberty  to  prefs  the  fallen,  and  make  the  mile- 


worlhip  our  Maker  according  to  the  rable  yet  more  miferablc.— — Or,  we 
form  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  are  at  liberty  to  letiim  good  for  evil, 
Scotland,  of  Rome,  or  of  the  Qua-  to  raife  and  fuppoit  neglcAed  mc- 
kets,  Armiiiians,  Socinians,  MeuTo-  rit,  to  wine  away  tears  from  the  eve* 


kets,  /\rnuiiian8,  Socinlans,  MeuTo-  rit,  to  wine  away  tears  from  the  eye* 
dills,  or  any  other  form  whatever,  of  the  afflided,  and  create  a  fmile 


■ - Or,  if  we  arc  pleafed  to  negle^  even  in  the  houfe  of  mourning.  We 

worftiipof  cveiy  kind,  there  is  no  law  are  at  liberty  to  liften  to  all  (he  call* 


whatever  to  make  us  a£l  otherwife.  of  humanity  and  mifery,  and  to  eni- 


And,  if  we  attach  ourfelves  to  any  ploy  our  wealth  in  alleviating  the 
fcft,  we  arc  ftill  at  liberty  to  break  woes  of  others,  and  thereby  increa- 
tihrough  the  rules  of  that  Ibfl)  aad  hog  our  own  happinefs. 

Sktk- 
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Sixthly,  We  are  at  liberty  to  read 
all  books ;  to  ttudy  whatever  fcience 
we  pleafe  :  nor  are  we  lcf»  free,  if  we 
never  open  a  book,  and  are  entirely 
Ignorant  of  fcience. 

•  Seventhly,  We  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
the  prefe.  In  what  this  originally 
confiilcd,  I  cannot  well  determine. 
At  prefent,  by  it  we  are  at  liberty  to 
print  blafphemy,  trcafon,  and  profli* 
gacy  ;  books  to  alienate  us  from  our 
God,  our  King,  and  our  duty  ;  we 
are  at  liberty  to  print  the  moil  ob- 
feene  books  that  ever  difgractd  the 
invention  of  man  ;  to  fell  them  in 
public,  to  advertife  them  in  common 
ijcwfpapers,  to  fpeak  in  praife  of 
them  in  newfpapers,  to  promote  the 
fale  of  them  in  whatever  manner  we 
pleafe,  to  extend  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
world;  thus  to  infufe  the  deadliell 
poifon  into  the  minds  of  the  young  and 
the  unthinking  of  both  fexes.  Whe¬ 
ther  there  arc  any  laws  againft  fuch 
writings  or  not,  it  is  not  for  me  to  fay; 
but  is  it  of  any  confcquence  that  we 
have  laws,  if  they  are  not  carried  in¬ 
to  execution  ?  I  rather  fuppofe,  in 
charity  to  our  legiflators,  both  fpi- 
rltual  and  civil,  that  it  is  not  at  pre¬ 
fent  in  their  power  to  fupprefs  ob- 
fcenc  books.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
think  that  they  arc  not  willing  to  do 
fo. — We  are  alfo  at  liberty  to  print 
books  in  ufcful  fciences  ;  and  a  blcf- 
fing,  beyond  all  others,  invaluable  to 
a  benevolent  mind!  We  are  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  make  what  attempts  we  can  to 
counteratft  tlic  operatior.s  of  liber¬ 
tine  writers,  and  to  employ  both  wit 
and  argument  to  render  vice  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  vicious  writers  contemp¬ 
tible.  To  this  liberty  we  owe  the  bell 
works  that  ever  appeared  in  any  lan- 
juage. 

Eighthly,  We  are  entirely  free  to 
exercife  the  tongue  and  pen  of  ca¬ 
lumny  and  falfchood.  How  grate¬ 
ful  ought  feme  newfpapers  to  be  for 
this  liberty  ? — By  it  they  enjoy  the 
unlimited  privilege  of  traducing  any 
#barader  however  great  or  good,  of 


reprobating  any  meafurc  of  govern - 
ment  however  falutary,  of  diflurbing- 
the  peace  of  private  families,  of  turn¬ 
ing  into  ridicule  things  facred,  and 
familiarizing  the  lower  clafics  with 
habits  of  dilfatisfa^ion  and  dlfobe- 
dience — Supreme  blcfling  ! — They 
have  even  the  liberty  to  contribute, 
and  that  in  no  Inconfuleiable  de¬ 
gree,  to  the  defolation  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  by  mifleading  the  afftclions  of 
the  ignorant  from  the  government 
under  which  they  live,  and  making 
that  government  an  objetl  of  pity 
or  of  derluon  to  other  flates — Hap¬ 
py  country  !  where  //>tj  is  liberty— 
The  time  was,  when  the  very  de¬ 
bates  of  Parliament  w'ere  concealed 
from  the  public  eye,  and  when  it 
was  criminal  to  publifli  them — Bar¬ 
barous  and  tyrannical  were  thofe 
times,  when  a  man  would  have  been 
pilloried  for  a  political  paragraph, 
convidled  criminally  for  ceo/  confide- 
rations,  yea,  hanged  for  a  hint — 
Perifh  the  mcmoi-y  of  fuch  Gothic 
adllons  !  No — rather  let  us  turn  our 
eyes,  for  a  proof  of  the  fuperlority 
of  the  prefent  fyllem  of  liberty,  to 
the  riots  in  1780,  when  thofe  men 
who  had  been  the  fubjedls  of  diur¬ 
nal  malevolence  for  a  feries  of  years, 
were  the  very  perfoiis  molt  in  danger 
of  being  knocked  on  the  head. — Had 
a  fpirit  of  moderation  aftuated  poli¬ 
tical  critics  before  that  time,  the 
mob  would  have  been  at  a  lofs  for 
viftims — but  a  fpirit  of  moderation 
is  a  jlavijh  fpirit. 

Of  the  ten  commandments,  I 
know  none  wbrnh  we  may  not  break 
even  literally — Stealing  comes  with¬ 
in  the  fphere  of  our  liberty;  and 
murder  is  a  crime  whofe  enormity  is 
entirely  done  away  by  a  new  fet  of 
laws,  commonly  called  laws  of  ho¬ 
nour, — In  a  word,  our  liberty  is  the 
liberty  of  doing  juft  as  we  pleafe— of 
doing  all  manner  of  good,  or  all 
manner  of  wickednefs ;  of  robbing, 
provided  it  be  not  on  the  high¬ 
way  ;  of  ftcaling,  provided  we  do 
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not  enter  a  man’s  houfe  by  a  lad- 
dcr ;  of  murder,  provided  we  go 
about  the  work  coolly,  and  after 
due  notice  given  ;  of  adultery,  pro¬ 
vided  there  be  no  legal  proof ;  and 
of  every  degree  of  calumny,  pro¬ 
vided  we  have  the  art  to  lurk  under 


C  H,  1 7  8  J.'  ai^ 

the  cover  of  Z  A — any  other 
anonymous  fignature.  When  to  the 
above  obfervations,  we  add  the  free 
ufe  and  importation  of  every  luxury, 
and  the  praAicc  of  every  vice,  i 
think  our  Liberty  may  be  called  com¬ 
plete.  Wifiminfi.  Magr 


/^Defence  of  the  Slave  Trade. 


SIR, 

I  Observed  in  your  lad  Magazine 
an  elegant  performance  on  the 
flavety  of  the  negroes  of  the  Weft 
Indies.  While  I  admire  that  huma¬ 
nity  which  directs  the  author’s  pen. 


barbarous  defpotirm  of  their  native 
tyrants,  and  fubjedts  them  to  more 
civilized  mailers. 

I  agree  with  the  author  in  repro¬ 
bating  every  unneceflary  feverity  to 
thel'e  unhappy  beings  ;  but,;  at  the 


I  cannot  help  regretting  it  ihould  fame  time,  1  cannot  help  obferviag, 
have  induced  him  to  plead  fo  bad  a  that  freedom  would  prove  to  them  a 


caufe.  Were  the  negroes  in  their 
native  country  free  and  civilized, 
and  pofTeffed  of  thofe  finer  feelings 
which  he  aferibes  to  his  vifionary  he¬ 
ro,  there  might  perhaps  be  fome  rea- 
fon  for  his  complaints  :  but  If  we  re- 


real  misfortune.  Habit  reconciles 
human  nature  to  every  podible  fitua- 
tion;  and  a  change,  however  to  the 
better,  may  fometimesbe  difagreeable. 
Snatch  the  Hottentot  from  the  dirt 
of  his  native  huts,  and  place  him  In 


Heft  for  a  moment  on  that  ftate  of  a  palace,  and  he  will  be  unhappy. 


•  flavery,  rudenefs,  and  barbarifm,  in 
which  they  are  immerfed  In  their  na¬ 
tive  country',  we  will  foon  agree  they 
cannot  change  for  the  worfe.  Wan¬ 
dering  amidft  tracklefs  deferts  or 
boundlefs  forefts,  where  foot  of  Chrl- 
ftian  never  trod,  deftitute  of  the 
common  neceiTaries  of  life,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  fury  of  inclement 


fkies ;  their  fituation  affords  only  one  ture. 


Bear  the  Greenlander  from  his  dreary 
regions  to  fome  climate  blefied  with 
the  verdure  of  perpetual  fpring,  and 
Hill  he  will  be  miferable.  The  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  a  defpotic  country  looks  with 
contempt  on  that  freedom  which  wc 
adore.  To  give  the  negro  freedom, 
would  be  to  deftroy  his  happinefs;  for 
flavery  is  become  congenial  to  his  na- 


complicated  fcenc  of  mifery.  It 
would  be  (hocking  indeed  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity  to  paint  that 
defpotifm  they  are  fubjefted  to  in 
their  own  climate.  Defpotifm  in 
any  country  is  difeordant  to  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  human  foul, 
but  more  efpecially  in  a  barbarous 
age.  In  civilized  periods,  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  humanity  reprefs  the  unfeel¬ 
ing  rigour  of  the  tyrant ;  but  in  more 
unpolifhed  ages,  his  lawlefs  fury 
knows  no  bound.  The  fervitude,  then, 
of  the  negroes  is  to  them  a  happy 
charge.  It  relieves  them  from  the 


I  might  now  expatiate  on  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  the  meafurc  to  preferve  our 
fugar  iflands,  which  would  olherwife 
be  ruined  ;  I  might  mention  the 
Ioffes  our  trade  would  thereby  fuftain, 
and  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  our  natural  foes :  but  thefe  are 
topics  fo  often  infilled  upon,  that  1 
think  It  entirely  unneceflary  to  men¬ 
tion  them  here.  I  am, 

S  I  K, 

Yours,  &c., 

CASSIUS. 

SoiH.  Match  la.? 

IJ6F.  i  ‘ 
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Ri  FLECTiOKS  on  the  State  e/"  Natural  History  anton^Ji  the  Ancient 1 1 
and  on  the  Canjes  of  the  Fiiiion  •wherenoith  their  Narrations  abound. 


TH  E  connedtion  of  the  arts  and 
fdences  one  with  another,  has 
keen  fitly  compared  to  the  continuity 
of  a  circle.  Conlidcrcd  in  a  progrel- 
Cve,  as  well  as  in  an  united  view, 
they  n^y,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
likened  to  a  body  offoldiers  ;  in  the 
movements  of  which,  thofe  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  will,  as  long  as  there  are  no 
obltruftiuns  in  the  way,  be  regularly 
followed  by  the  lines  behind  them. 

From  this  mutual  dependency,  the 
improvement  in  any  one  in  particu¬ 
lar  mull  be  proportional,  in  a  great 
meufure,  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
whole :  with  all,  however,  this  is 
•ot  the  cafe  ;  and,  whilll  the  greater 
part  moves  only  with  the  body  at 
large,  there  are  fome  which  can  pulh 
themfclves  forward  independent  of 
the  reft,  and  can  leave  them  for  a 
while  at  a  diflance  behind. 

In  the  earlier  ages,  therefore,  du¬ 
ring  the  infant  ilatc  of  the  arts  and 
fciences,  chiefly  in  the  latter  kind 
would  advancement  be  made ;  and 
the  greater  uumber,  helpUfs  of  them¬ 
fclves,  and  unaided  by  others,  would 
for  a  long  time  remain  at  a  Hand. 

Now,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  contemplation  of  thofe  ob- 
jefti  of  nature  by  which  he  would  be 
furrounded,  would  be  the  firft  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  thinking  part  of  created 
man,  when  the  neceflities  of  life 
tvere  once  fatisfied,  and  the  conveni¬ 
ences  thereof  duly  provided  for.  And 
hence  it  it  not  improbable,  that  na¬ 
tural  hirtory  is  a  fcience  of  remoteft 
antiquity.  1  his,  though  in  thefe  days 
dependent  for  its  iiicreafe  on  the  help 
of  the  rett,  might,  before  the  time  of 
the  flood,  when  neither  the  race  of 
men  nor  of  beails  were  very  widely 
difpeifed,  have  made  greater  advan¬ 
ces  than  many  of  the  others:  but 
afterwards,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  were  diffufcdly  fcatlered 
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over  every  trail,  obfervation  would  be 
deprived  of  many  of  its  objects,  and 
curiofity  would  not  have  the  means  of 
indulgence.  All  that  could  be  known, 
therefore,  of  thofe  individuals  of  na¬ 
ture  which,  confined  to  particular 
climes,  particular  nations,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  imperftefion  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  could  nut  poilibly  fee,  mull  be 
wholly  referred  to  the  traditional  ac¬ 
counts  received  from  thofe  whom  the 
Divine  pleafure  had  preferred  fium 
the  flood.  But  as  memory  by  de¬ 
grees  would  unavoidably  lofc  much 
of  what  ora!  tradition  had  taught,  the 
bulk  of  fads  would,  after  a  time,  be 
fadly  diminiihed.  And,  the  dcfi« 
ciciiCy  of  truth,  as  is  always  the  cafe, 
being  freely  fupplied  by  the  intro- 
du^ion  of  fiilion,  the  hiilorical  de- 
fenptions  of  many  of  the  individuals 
of  the  natural  world  would,  in  the 
end,  be  little  mere  than  tales  of  in¬ 
vention. 

Hence,  in  llie  later  ages,  when  the 
hand  tnilcad  of  the  tongue  became 
the  rccotxler  of  what  was  known,  na¬ 
tural  hiftorians,  in  their  accounts  of 
thofe  individuals  they  never  had  feen, 
and  which,  for  want  of  the  means, 
they  never  could  fee,  could  only  re¬ 
late  what  tradition  had  told  them; 
and,  unfurnilhed  with  the  power  for 
making  proper  inquiry,  would  be  ob¬ 
liged,  in  fome  meafurc,  to  give  cre¬ 
dit  to  (lories  which  they  could  not 
contrad!£l ;  and,  iil  many  inlian- 
ces,  to  admit  of  fidtion  in  the  place 
of  fadt. 

Tlufe  things  being  confidered,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  account  for 
the  many  fabulous  narrations  and 
idle  tales  which  occur  in  the  writings 
of  the  naturallfts  of  old,  particularly 
in  the  works  of  Ariftotle,  iElian,  and 
Pliny.  Of  thefe,  /Bilan  was  perhaps 
the  moft  credulous.  He,  of  all  o- 
tbers,  feems  to  have  taken  the  great- 
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eft  delight  in  nccitrng  the  wonder  of  that  had  they  had  the  fame  opportu- 
Lis  readers  by  the  marvellous  hiilories  nitics  of  voyaging  to  diilant  craAs« 
wherewith  he  abounds.  One  inllance  as  every  one  now-a-days  has ;  had 
of  ingeniotts  (  I  Ihould  fay  abfurd)  fic-  the  intcrcourfe  of  men,  and  the  com- 
tion  I  lhall  here  mention  ;  fince  his  munlcation  of  knowledge,  been  as  ea- 
recital  of  It  mull  afford  a  confpicu-  fy,  as  extenfive,  and  as  frequent  in 
ous  proof  of  his  propenfity  this  way.  thofe  times  as  they  arc  in  the  pre- 
“  Wolves  (fays  he,  in  the  2cth  fent ;  and,  lallly.  Itad  they  then  had 
chapter  of  the  7th  of  his  17  books,  thofe  grand  repofitories  and  gf-eat 
fifi  liirW.tii )  are  exceedingly  fa-  collcflions  of  whatever  is  worthy  pre- 
vage.  It  is  faid  by  the  Egyptians,  tervation,  of  which  every  civilized  na- 
that  they  even  devour  one  another,  tion  is  now  poffcired :  alTured,  I  fay, 
and  practife  the  following  llratagem  that  with  allKlance  like  this,  they 
for  that  purpofe.  Hawing  formed  would  have  traced  out  the  truth  in 
themfelves  Into  a  ring,  they  all  run  thefc  things  as  far  as  the  moderns 
round  till  one  of  them,  feized  with  have  done;  and  that  under  the  fame 
a  giddintfs  from  that  vertiginous  mo-  difadvantages,  thofe  of  our  own  times 
tion,  fuddcnly  drops:  At  that  In-  would  have  fallen  into  as  raany  er- 
ttant  all  the  others  rnfli  upon  him,  rors.  Amidll  a  multitude  of  tiAion, 
tear  him  to  pieces,  and  cat  him  up!”  by  which  the  ancients  are  obfeured. 
There  is  fomething  fo  ttrikingly  im-  much  reality  will  he  certainly  found 
probable  that  hungry  favage  wolves  by  thofe  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of 
fliould  ctremonioufly  and  deliberately  an  attentive  examination  And  they 
take  fuch  a  ftep  as  this  to  fatisfy  the  who  hold  In  cheap  cllimatiun  what- 
cravings  of  their  impatient  appetites,  ever  our  fore-fathers  have  done,  miifl: 
that  it  is  truly  altonirhing  that  fuch  furely  require  to  be  told,  that  though 
a  ftory  Ihould  ewer  have  been  invent-  the  moderns  may  boall  of  having 
td,  and  Hill  more  wonderful  that  it  piled  up  the  building  which  catches 
Ihould  ever  have  found  Its  way  into  the  eye;  the  firm  foundation,  the 
the  writings  of  a  natural  hillorian.  more  important  part,  which  is  hid^ 
But,  allowances  being  made,  as  den  from  pur  fighj,  whereupon  the- 
they  certainly  ought  to  be,  for  the  fupcrilrufturc  is  raifed,  and  which 
times  in  and  the  circiimllances  un-  alone  gives  liability  to  the  whole,  is 
der  which  the  naturallfts  above  men-  the  work  of  thofe  who  lived  in  earlier 
tioned  wrote,  fuch  kind  of  faults  we  times. 

ihall  readily  over- look:  perfuaded,  MON.'\CHUSk 


CoMFARisoN  of  the  Modem  and  Ancient  Orators. 

LOrd  Mon  Bonno  mentions  a  fa61,  True  it  is,  his  Lordlhip  does  not 
which  appears  to  me  to  furnilli  dr.tw  the  fame  Inference  from  this 
a  better  folution  tlian  any  that  has  fact  that  I  mean  to  draw.  He  has 
yet  been  given,  of  a  quellion  that  produced  ir  for  a  very  different  pur- 
has  lung  divided  the  fentiments  of  the  pofe.  No  matter  :  the  inference  is 
j  learned,  1  mean  the  rc'afon  why  the  not  the  lefs  natural  or  the  Icfs  ob- 
ancients  excelled  the  moderns  in  elo-  vious  on  that  account.  'Ihe  fiilt 
qucnce  ;  for  that  they  did  excel  them  contrii-er  of  a  machine  or  intlru- 
ia  this  polite  art  is  univerfally  admit-  incnt,  does  not  always  forefee  the 
ted,  even  by  thofe  who  are  lead  various  ufes  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
I  prejudiced  in  favour  of  antiqultv.  plied. 
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One  of  the  principal  reafons  af-  attended  with  a  double  advantage^^ 
figned  by  thofe  who  have  written  up*  In  the  firft  place,  it  infpired  them 
on  this  lubjeft,  for  the  fuperiority  of  with  a  ftronger  defirc  to  excel ;  as  it 
the  ancients  above  the  moderns  in  is  an  undoubted  fad,  that  a  man  will 


the  art  of  eloquence,  is  the  great 
fimplicity,  as  well  as  the  fmall  iium- 


always  exert  himfclf  with  greater  fpi* 
rit  when  he  fpeaks  to  a  large,  than 


ber  of  their  laws,  by  which  their  o-  when  he  direds  his  difeourfe  to  a 


rators  were  not  only  left  at  liberty, 
but  were  even  in  fome  meafurc  obli¬ 
ged  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  c- 


fmall  adembly.  And  this  defire  of 
excelling  would,  in  general,  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  proportionable  ability 


quity  of  the  judges,  inftead  of  draw-  to  do  fo.  The  vigour  of  perform¬ 
ing  their  arguments  from  ellablifhed  ance  is  commonly  in  proportion  to 
rules  and  precedents.  Now,  as  equity  the  intenfenefs  of  dehre  ;  and  it  is 
is  rather  of  a  vague  and  indeterminate  very  julHy  remarked  by  fome  moral 
nature,  depending  very  much  upon  or  metaphyCcal  writer,  whofe  name 
the  fentiments  of  mankind,  and  be-  I  cannot  at  prefent  recoiled  ( I  think 
ing  different  in  the  opinion  of  diffe-  it  is  either  Mr  Hume  or  Dr  John- 
rent  perfons,  it  evidently  follows,  that  fon),  that  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  any 
their  orators  had  a  fair  opportunity,  particular  art  or  fcicnce,  is  generally 
and  even  a  ftrong  temptation,  to  a-  accompanied  with  an  equal  genius  or 
dorn  thcii  fpeeches  with  all  the  flow-  capacity  for  it. 
ers  of  rhetoric.  The  cafe  is  very  The  other  advantage  is  this :  the 
different  in  modern  times  and  modern  circumftance  of  being  liftened  to  by 
governments,  efpecially  in  our  own  a  numerous  audience  gave  the  orator 
government.  Here  the  laws  are  fo  an  opportunity  of  working  more 
numerous  and  fo  comprehenflve,  as  powerfully  on  the  paflions,  the  pre- 
to  take  in  almoft  every  cafe  that  can  judices,  and  the  affedions  of  his 
poffibly  happen.  The  confequence  hearers;  for  though  fmall  bodies  of 
is,  that  our  public  fpeakers,  at  lealt  men  may  be  guided  by  reafon,  yet 
in  their  judicial  pleadings,  are  obliged  large  bodies  are  almoft  always  in¬ 
to  adhere  ftridly  to  the  rigid  letter  ftuenced  by  paffion.  The  rule,  which 
of  the  law.  'I  hey  have  no  need  to  holds  in  the  material  world,  is  diredly 


paint  in  ftrong  colours  the  atrociouf-  reverfed  in  the  moral,  or  the  rationaL 
nefs  of  the  crime  of  which  the  cul-  In  the  former,  the  larger  a  body  is, 
yrit  is  accufed.  'I’heir  only  bufinefs  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  move  ;  but 
IB  to  prove  that  he  is  either  guilty  or  in  the  latter,  the  larger  it  is,  it  is  the 
innocent  of  the  charge  ;  and  if  he  is  more  eafily  moved.  Hence  it  is,  that 
guilty,  the  law  will  determine  the  the  ancient  orators,  in  haranguing 


nature  as  well  as  the  degree  of  his 
punifhment. 

Another  reafon,  commonly  alle¬ 
ged  for  the  fuperiority  of  the  ancient 
orators  above  the  modern  is,  that  the 
former  always  addrefftd  themfelves 
to  more  numerous  and  more  mixed 
bodies  of  people^than  the  latter.  In 
the  petty  ftates  of  ancient  Greece, 


the  large  aflermblies  to  whom  they 
commonly  fpoke,  addrefled  them¬ 
felves  not  to  the  reafon,  but  to  the 
paffions  of  their  hearers;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  in  moving  and  controul- 
ing  the  paffions,  and  thereby  in¬ 
fluencing  and  dire£ling  the  condud, 
the  great  fecret  of  oratory  confifts. 

Befides,  the  ancient  aflemblies 


the  orators  had  frequently  the  whole  were  not  only  the  more  eafily  led  in 
body  of  the  citizens,  which  fometimes  confequence  of  their  being  numerous, 
comprehended  the  whole  fubjefts  of  but  likewife  bccaufe,^  from  this  very 
the  ftate,  for  their  hearers.  This  was  circumftance,.  the  greater  part  of 


J7^5- 


(hem  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  con* 
filled  of  the  moft  ignorant  and  the 
moil  uninformed  of  the  people  ;  and 
it  is  a  certain  faA,  that  every  man 
in  proportion  to  his  ignorance,  is 
more  under  the  dominion  of  paflton, 
and  Icfs  under  the  guidance  of  rea* 
fon.  One  of  the  mull  numerous  af- 
femblics,  to  which  an  orator  in  mo¬ 
dern  times  has  an  opportunity  of  ad* 
drefiing  himfclf — I  mean  a  politi¬ 
cal  orator  ;  for  as  to  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  pulpit,  I  leave  it  at 
prefent  entirely  out  of  the  -quellion 
—is  the  Britilh  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons;  but,  1  believe,  it  will  be  al¬ 
lowed,  even  by  the  moll  eiithuliallic 
admirers  of  antiquity,  that  a  Britilh 
Houfe  of  Commons  is  a  more  learned 
and  more  intelligent  body  than  a  Ro¬ 
man  or  an  Athenian  mob  ;  and  that 
therefore  the  fame  abilities  which 
enabled  a  Cicero  or  a  Demollhenes 
to  command  the  refolutions  of  their 
countrymen,  would  by  no  means 
enable  a  Britilh  fenator  to  gain  the 
fame  alcendency  over  his  fellow- 
members. 

A  third  reafon  that  is  ufually  af- 
figned  for  this  fuperiority  of  the  an¬ 
cients  above  the  moderns  in  the  art 
«f  eloquence,  is,  that  the  former  in¬ 
dulged  themfelves  in  a  more  fpirited 
delivery,  and  a  more  vehement  ac¬ 
tion,  than  the  latter  ever  employ,  or 
perhaps  feven  dare  employ,  without 
running  the  rilk  of  making  them- 
felves  ridiculous.  The  celebrated  o- 
pinion  of  Demollhenes  on  this  fub- 
je£l  is  well  known.  Being  alked 
what  was  the  firtl  part  of  oratory  ? 
he  anfwered,  A^ion  :  what  was  the 
fecond  ?  Aflion :  what  was  the  third? 
he  Hill  anfwered,  AAion ;  thereby  !n- 
finuating,  that  adlion  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  qualification  of  an  orator,  and 
that  ail  other  qualifications,  without 
this,  would  be  of  little  or  no  avail. 
Agreeably  to  this  maxim,  the  a^Ion 
®f  the  ancient  orators  was  of  the  mod 
bold  and  animated  kind.  The  /up- 
fUfto  peditf  or  damping  with  the  foot, 


was  one  of  their  moft  moderate  and 
ufual  geftures  ;  though  it  is  now  ba- 
nilhed  from  the  pulpit,  the  fenate, 
and  the  bar,  as  too  vehement ;  and  is 
only  admitted  Into  the  theatre,  to 
accompany  the  expreffion  of  the  moft 
violent  pullions. 

Many  other  reafons  for  this  fupe¬ 
riority  of  the  aneient  orators  to  the 
modern,  are  alledgcd  by  different  au¬ 
thors  ;  but  the  principal  one.  In  my 
opinion,  is  the  faA  that  is  mention¬ 
ed  by  Lord  Monboddo,  and  which  1 
alluded  to  above.  It  is  this :  Before 
the  Invention  of  printing,  books  be¬ 
ing  only  in  manufeript,  were  fo  fcaice 
and  fo  dear,  that  it  exceeded  the  a- 
billty  of  any  but  perfons  of  the  very 
firll  fortune  to  purchafe  any  confi- 
dcrable  number  of  them.  To  thofe 
of  little  or  no  fortune,  they  were 
abfolutely  inaccefllble.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  whatever  lhare  of 
knowledge  a  man  was  then  poffelTcd 
of,  he  was  obliged  to  treafure  it  up 
In  his  memory,  to  carry  It  perpe¬ 
tually  about  with  him,  and  to  have 
it  ready  upon  all  occafionsi,  and,  as 
it  were,  at  his  finger’s  end. 

The  cafe  Is  very  different  In  mo¬ 
dern  times.  That  the  moderns  are 
more  learned  than  the  ancients,  I 
have  not  the  Icaft  doubt ;  but  a  great 
part  of  a  modern  fcholar’s  know¬ 
ledge  lies  in  his  books,  which  he  ean 
confult  whenever  he  pleafes.  He 
thinks  it  unneceffary  to  burden  his 
memory  with  a  great  number  of  mi¬ 
nute  particulars.  He  holds  It  fufil- 
cient  to  remember  the  leading  fads 
of  hiftory,  and  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  arts  and  fciences  ;  but  as  to 
the  details  of  either,  he ‘frequently 
fuffers  them  to  efcape  his  memory, 
confeious  that,  by  means  of  his 
books,  he  can  eafily  recall  them 
whenever  he  has  occafion  to  employ 
them  for  any  particular  purpofe. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  an  ancient  fclio- 
lar,  confidered  finglynnd  by  himiclf, 
and  without  any  foreign  aid  and  af- 
filtaiice,  was  a  much  more  accoro- 
F  f  3  plillitui 
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plifhed  charafter  than  a  modern ;  but 
allow  the  latter  to  call  in  thofe  aids, 
and  that  afliltancc  which  he  has  al¬ 
ways  near  him,  and  which  he  can 
command  whenever  he  pleafes,  and 
he  outftrips  the  former  by  infinite  dc- 
grecs. 

This  very  difference,  however,  af¬ 
forded  the  ancients  a  furprifinp  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  moderns  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  tloquence ;  for  I  believe  it 
may  be  hid  down  as  an  indifpir.able 
faft,  that,  c.rttrii  paribus,  every  man 
will  make  a  more  capital  figure,  ti- 
thtr  as  a  private  fpeaker  or  a  public 
orator,  in  projiortion  as  he  has  his 
knowledge  more  at  his  command, 
and  ready  to  produce  on  every  occa- 
fion.  Hence  we  find,  by  daily  ex- 
peiience,  that  a  man  pofT.-fled  of  a 
very  moderate  (hare  of  knowledge, 
will  fometimes  cclipfe  another,  who 
is  perhaps  mailer  of  ten  times  his 
Icaruing;  and  indeed  it  is  a  common 
remark,  that  the  moft  learned  and 
ingenious  men  are  frequently  the  moft 
Biikwaid  and  ungainly  fpeakers.  Ad- 
difen  could  hardly  open  his  mouth  in 
parliament. 

Add  to  this  another  confideration, 


which  perhaps  is  of  no  Icfs  import* 
ance,  and  that  it,  that  the  ancient 
orators  were  perpetually  engaged  in 
the  exercife  of  their  art,  as  it  was  the 
only  meant  they  had  of  communica¬ 
ting  their  fentiments  to  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  people;  whereas  the 
moderns  have  a  Icfs  dirett  indeed, 
but  at  the  fame  time  a  much  more 
comprehenfive  method  of  doing  fo. 
For  I  believe  I  may  atrirur,  williout 
being  charged  with  being  guilty  of 
exaggeration,  that  for  one  difcoiiifi 
that  is  now  addreffed  to  the  people 
in  public  harangues  thr  re  are  a  thou- 
fand,  and  even  ten  thoufaiid  addrefs- 
ed  to  them  In  print.  What  was  for¬ 
merly  done  by  the  tongue,  is  now 
performed  by  tlie  prefs. 

If  you,  Sir,  or  any  of  your  cotit- 
fpondcnt.s  can  favour  the  public  with 
a  more  fatisfa6\ory  folution  of  this 
curious  queftion,  I  ftiall  be  glad  to 
hear  it;  for  though  now  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  juftnefs  of  my  reafon- 
ing,  yet  1  am  not  fo  wedded  to  my 
own  opinion,  as  not  to  be  willing  to 
change  it  for  a  better. 

I  am  yours,  &c_ 

RtFLECTOR. 

7*.  and  C.  Rtug. 


y^rcier.t  •vjsriifig  of  Mines  in  travelling  through  Siberia  ;  by  M.  Pallas. 


•T  N  travelling  thro’  the  fouthern  part 
-I-  of  this  immenfe  country,  we  dif- 
cover  frequent  traces  of  a  population 
much  more  numerous  than  what  it 
could  boaft  of  at  the  time  of  its  me¬ 
morable  conqueft  by  the  RulTians. 
One  does  not  indeed  perceive  thofe 
monuments,  whofe  ruins  teftify  the 
pride  and  magnificence  of  their  an¬ 
cient  founders  :  here  are  neither  tem¬ 
ples,  theatres,  nor  aquedufts.  The 
habitations  themfclves  are  only  indi¬ 
cated  by  certain  entrenchments  which 
^  genius  for  war  caufed  to  be  reared, 
and  which  time  has  almoft  effaced. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  there  arc  here 


found  tombs  of  a  ficc  often  prodi¬ 
gious  ;  and  fuch  as  reverence  alone 
for  the  memory  of  anceftots  could 
have  engaged  barbarous  nations  ( who 
arc  always  indolent)  to  ercdl  fr  ^m 
thofe  rude  materials  which  nature  of- 
feed,  and  which  time  has  more  rc- 
fpedled  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
produdlions  of  art  of  the  polilked  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity.  ' 

Thefe  tombs  cxift  every  where  in 
the  difeovered  regions  which  extend 
along  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
bordering  on  Siberia.  'Fhcir  number 
and  vaft  fize  are  no  where  more  ob- 
.fcrvahle  than  along  the  rich  tradb 
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between  the  rivers  Abakan  and  Oiu- 
youfs,  upon  the  w’eftern  banks  of  the 
Yenilci,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Al- 
taique  Alps.  This  recals  the  idea  of 
the  Scythians ;  of  whom  It  is  faid  in 
Quintus  Curtins,  that  they  challen* 
ged  the  conqueror  of  Darius  to  coiuc 
and  attack  them  nigh  the  tombs  of 
their  ancellors.  The  choice  of  the 
ground,  the  excellent  pallures,  the 
abfcnce  of  every  trace  of  mafonry,  or 
any  fixed  habitation,  announce  here, 
as  well  as  every  where  elle  in  Siberia, 
the  ancient  nations  called  Nomades. 
And  the  number  of  very  large  tombs, 
grouped  together  as  in  cemeteries, 
prove  that  the  Ycnifei  was  the  prin¬ 
ciple  fe^t  of  the  empire  of  thefe  an¬ 
cient  nations;  the  memory  of  whom 
no  longer  exilts  in  thefe  places,  and 
whem  the  Tartars,  the  acbual  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  recog¬ 
nize  not  for  their  ancellois,  being 
ignorant  even  of  their  very  name. 

By  an  examination  of  thefe  tombs, 
and  by  th.c  frequent  digging  into 
them,  which  has  been  privately  done 
for  the  fake  of  gain,  in  fpite  of  all 
prohibitions,  we  are  now  enabled  to 
ciafs  them,  and  to  judge  from  their 
cxteru>r  form  of  their  contents,  and 
of  what  we  may  cxpcA  to  find  in 
them.  In  thofc  of  the  firil  ciafs,  of 
which  M  .Pallas  deferibes  the  ll  rufture, 
there  are  generally  found  bones  of 
horfes  ;  then  one  or  more  fmall  cells 
rudely  conflrufted  and  covered  with 
ciwrlc  Hones,  where  the  dead  bodies 
leem  to  have  been  interred  without 
coffins,  but  with  their  moveables  and 
molt  ncceffai  y  utenfils.  The  Hate  of 
the  bones,  which  are  found  nearly 
detlroyed  in  thefe  tombs,  although  in 
a  dry  and  elevated  foil,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  their  high  antiquity  ;  the 
little  riches  which  are  got  in  them, 
mark  a  people  without  luxury  and 
without  induftty.  It  is  only  in  the 
moft  gigantic  of  thefe  tombs,  which 
'We  mull  aferibe  to  the  chiefs  and  to 
the  richeft  perfons  of  the  nation, 
that  there  have  been  fometimes  found 
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utenfils  and  ornaments  in  gold  and 
filver  ;  but  too  artificially  conllruo 
ted  not  to  believe  them  produftions 
foreign  to  that  nation,  and  which 
they  could  have  acquired  only  by 
commerce  or  plunder.  Moreover,  the 
iron  difeovtred  in  thefe  fepulchres, 
whether  of  weapons  or  pieces  of  ar¬ 
mour,  Idiilinguiihes  them  very  re¬ 
markably  from  the  other  ciafs,  which 
merits  particular  attention. 

-  The  tombs  of  the  fecond  ciafs  are 
rarely  found  mixed  with  the  firil ; 
fometimes  indeed  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  but  oftener  collecled  in  fepa- 
rate  and  diilincl  cemeteries.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  hillocks  or  mounds,  ' 
of  different  fize  and  elevation ;  and 
being  railed  with  earth  taken  from 
the  plain  without  any  velllge  of  fof- 
fes  or  trenches  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Some  of  thefe  earthen  monu¬ 
ments  are  fui  rounded  at  their  bafe 
with  vail  maffes  of  rock  fixed  in  the 
ground ;  and  they  are  found  fome¬ 
times  accompanied  with  fomc  huge 
Hone  with  heads  rudely  fculptured  on 
it,  or  marked  with  fome  unlhapely 
figures.  Under  this  accumulation  of 
earth,  which  is  raifed  generally  two 
or  three,  and  fometimes  four  or  five 
fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
upon  a  circumference  of  60  or  1 50 
paces,  one  finds  Icveral  caverns  often 

t)retty  entire,  conllrufted  of  coarfe 
aiix  wood,  like  to  the  timber-work 
in  the  cottages  of  the  Ruffian  villa¬ 
ges,  and  covered  with  rough  planks 
of  the  fame  wood  with  birchen  bark 
above.  It  is  known  that  thefe  two 
vegetable  fubllances  refill  corruption 
for  ages ;  and  certainly  they  could 
not  have  chofen  better  materials  next 
to  Hone  ;  wliich  lift  the  builders 
of  thefe  tomb.s  feem  to  have  avoided, 
bccaufe  they  were  ignorant  how  to 
cut  and  fafhion  them  into  a  regular 
mafonry,  for  otherwife  they  had  them 
within  their  reach  ;  and  one  finds 
even  fometimes  malics  of  them  pla¬ 
ced  by  way  of  root  upon  thefe  wooden 
caverns. 
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A  remark,  eflential  to  be  made 
iiere,  is,  that  bcfides  certain  fmall 
pieces  of  workmanfhip,  and  a  quan* 
tity  of  little  plates  of  beaten  gold, 
there  are  taken  from  thefe  tombs  a 
Sfcry  great  number  of  inftrumentsand 
utcnfils,  all  of  copper  and  brafs.  The 
wrought  gold  and  copper  contained  in 
thefe  tombs,  and  of  which  the  cabinet 
•f  theacademyof  PeterfburghpoffelTes 
a  very  numerous  collcftion,  have  forms 
Co  rude,  and  abound  fo  much  in  all  thefe 
tombs,  that  one  muft  neceffarily  a- 
Ccribe  the  fabrication  of  them  to  this 
ancient  people  of  whom  they  are  the 
monuments.  They  had  undoubtedly 
the  means  and  induftry  to  procure  to 
themfclves  the  firft  fubftances  in 
plenty  enough  to  expend  them  on 
their  fepulchres  :  for  the  tombs  of 
the  pooreft.  fort  are  hardly  ever  with¬ 
out  fome  pieces  of  thefe  two  metals; 
and  thofc  of  the  rich  contain  very 
large  quantities  of  gold  in  plates, 
which  excite  the  greedinefs  of  the 
diggers.  We  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  this  people  were  either  ignorant 
of,  or  at  leaft  neglefled,  the  ufc  of 
iron,  fince,  in  fpite  of  the  prodigious 
number  of  very'  rich  iron-mines  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Yenifei,  all 
their  cutting  inftruments,  hatchets, 
knives,  daggers,  points  of  lancets 
and  arrows,  were  of  copper.  Works 
of  filver  are  as  rare  in  thefe  tombs  as 
thofc  of  iron,  Icfs  perhaps  through 
ignorance  of  the  mode  of  obtaining 
it  from  the  mines,  than  through  the 
d^lkiencies  of  every  mineral  which 


contains  it  in  that  neighbourhood. 

,  Thefe  details  condnfl  the  acade¬ 
mician  to  the  true  fubjcfl  of  his  me¬ 
moir.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  con¬ 
ceiving  whence  this  ancient  people 
drew  their  gold  and  their  copper, 
when  he  confiders  the  frequent  traces 
of  ancient  mines  which  are  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  every  where, 
where  fuch  monuments  have  been 
left.  Since  the  Ruffians  have  begun 
to  work  the  trcafurcs  contained  in 
the  bowels  of  Siberia,  they  have 
hardly  cut  a  vein,  or  opened  a  mine, 
where  the  ancient  miners  had  not  al¬ 
ready  tried  their  fortune.  Their 
works,  tho’  lefs  deep,  have  ever  fer- 
ved  as  traces  to  the  modern  miners ; 
but  it  is  obfervable,  that  thefe  an¬ 
cient  works  have  only  touched  upon 
mines  of  copper,  eafy  to  work  and 
melt,  and  upon  ochres  charged  with 
grains  of  gold.  Wherever  the  rock 
is  ftrong,  the  works  have  been  con- 
dufted  fupcrficially,  in  only  fcratch- 
ing  the  furface  of  the  veins  moft  ex- 
pofed  by  the  falling  down  of  the 
rock.  In  beds  lefs  refrtiftory,  the 
ancient  workers  have  penetrated 
deeper,  even  as  far  as  lo  or  zotoifes. 
M.  Pallas  on  this  fuhjeft  has  entered 
into  large  details ;  and  he  reports, 
that  they  have  dug  from  the  heart  of 
the  ochre- mines  the  Ikeleton  of  a  man 
crulhed  by  their  falling  in,  whofc 
mineralifed  bones  were  accompanied 
with  his  work  implements,  and  a  lea¬ 
ther-bag  filled  with  ochres  very  rich 
in  golden  grains. 

’Journ.  Encyc, 


An  Improvement propofed. 

*  I  'HOUGH  born  and  bred  out  of  preachers,  of  late  years  efpccially, 
.Scotland,  1  have  been  many  have  in  general  paid  fuch  attention 
years  fettled  in  it ;  and  fince  I  came  to  what  they  are  to  deliver  from  the 
into  it,  have  conftantly  attended  pulpit,  that  we  have  now  not  a  few 
the  Prefhyterian  woHhip.  I  believe  whofc  compofitlons  equal  even  thofe 
it  will  not  be  refufed,  that  our  that  are  the  moll  refpedable  pujpit- 
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tirators  of  any  eltablifiiment  in  Chri* 
fteudum. 

Ever  fince  I  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
lied^  upon  the  different  tenets  held  in 
religious  fubje&s  by  the  numerous 
adherents  to  the  Chriltian  name,  as 
far  as  1  have  hadcurioiity  and  time  to 
look,  into  them,  I  acknowledge  my 
partial  attachment  for  the  Scotch  e> 
ftablifhment,  as  at  prefent  reduced  to 
that  ftandard  of  moderation  founded 
on  a  mutual  forbearance  of  fuch  as 
confeientioufly  diffent  from  our  com¬ 
munion  ;  and  this  my  attachment  has 
yearly  increafed,  only  one  circum- 
ftance  excepted,  to  which  I  flatter 
myfelf,  that  the  judicioufly  devout 
will  give  their  hearty  affent. 

I  have  ever  thought  the  multipli* 
pllcity  of  prayers  in  the  EnglKh  I'er- 
vice,  together  with  their  brevity,  no 


berty  to  ftyle  the  Jimplex  munditHu 
Would  our  miniilers  portion  out. 
the  time  allotted  for  divine  fervice  fo 
as  at  lealt  to  divide  it  into  three 
parts,  equal  or  nearly  fo,  that  prayer 
and  praife  may  have  each  their  pro¬ 
per  fliare  thereof  with  the  public  dif- 
courfes,  1  prefume  our  noeetings 
would  be  with  more  propriety  faid 
to  be  for  public  worfhip  than  at  pre- 
fen  t.  Some  mode  near  to  this  is  what 
1  would  be  extremely  pleafed  to  fee 
introduced. 

1  know  many  think  it  would  be 
more  becoming  to  ftand  up  when  we 
are  praifing  God  :  but  as  fuch  a  re¬ 
form  might  offend  thofe  who  make 
up  the  greatell  body  of  our  reli¬ 
gious  alfemblics,  1  am  inclined  to 
recommend  the  old  cuilom  :  though 
moft  earneftly  would  I  recommend 


recommendation  to  that  mode  of  to  all  heads  of  families  to  encourage 


worlhip ;  though  as  prayer  and  praife 
are  immediate  addreffes  to  God,  and, 
as  I  take  it,  the  chief  end  of  our 
hebdomadal  meetings,  I  cannot  but 
allow,  that  the  Epilcopal  fervice  has 
an  effential  advantage  over  at  lead  a 
great  number  of  our  religious  public 
affemblies  ;  in  which  the  time  fpent 
in  devotional  cxercifes  dues  not  bear 
a  fuitablc  proportion  to  that  which  is 
taken  up  in  preaching. 

Our  extemporary  prayers,  as  they 
■  are  called,  may  now  in  general  be 
heard  and  followed  with  pleafure  by 
the  moll  intelligent  audience,  as  they 
are  equally  replete  with  pious  fenti- 
ments  and  corredt  diclion.  Our  ver- 


the  cultivation  of  church-mufle,  that 
as  we  are  now  by  our  enlightened  pa¬ 
llors  entertained  and  inftrufled  ele¬ 
gantly  as  well  as  fcripturally,  we 
the  hearers,  by  praifing  the  great  Je¬ 
hovah  with  underilanding  hearts,  and 
in  fweet  melodious  (trains,  may  have 
our  public  devotions  gone  through 
all  of  a -piece.  R-. 

£01 H.  Mir.  J.7 
I  7  8  S'  i 

P.  S.  I  have  not,  unfeldom, 
been  Ihocked  with  the  ill-timed  hatle 
of  fomc  preachers,  who,  after  a  dif- 
courfe  of  an  hour’s  length,  or  near 
by  it,  have  concluded  the  fervice 
with  a  prayer  and  pfalm,  both  dif- 


fion  of  the  pfalms,  though  not  cle-  patched  in  little  more  than  five  ini- 
gant  comparatively  with  fome  others,  notes.  'Fhis  is  not  an  obtervation 
recommends  itfelf  as  a  clofe  tranf-  of  mine  alone;  and  from  it  has  been 
lation  ;  and  in  fome  places  is  not  drawn  a  conclulion  not  over  friendly  t» 
dellitute  of  what  1  IhaU  take  the  li-  the  devotion  of  the  preacher.  R. 


Observations  on  Climate  ^Nice,  in  a  Letter  from  B.  Pugh,  M.  D. 
to  Sir  Geoege  Baker,  Baronet. 

TV^Y  view,  fays  the  author,  in  this  infirm  ftate  of  health  may  force  them 
publication,  is  to  render  fervice  to  feck  relief  in  foreign  climes.  And 
to  thofe  of  my  countrymen,  whofc  as  this  place,  Nice,  is  fo  much  re- 
'  ‘  forted 
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forted  to  by  Englifh  invalids,  it  i& 
Ay  earneft  wifti  to  render  them  all 
the  information  and  aluftance  in  my 
power,  and  L  feel  myfelf  particularly 
called  on  to  be  minute  iu  my  ac¬ 
count  of  it. 

1  he  city  of  Nice  is  the  capital  of 
that  county  in  Piedmont,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

The  country  about  Nice  is  moil  de¬ 
lightful  and  pleafant,  all  vehich,  from 
the  Caftlc  Hill,  or  even  fiom  the  ram- 
parts,  is  taken  In  at  one  view,  and 
looks  like  an  enchanted  fpot  or  gar¬ 
den  of  Paradife  ;  the  whole  plain  be¬ 
ing  highly  cultivated  with  vines, 
pomegranates,  almonds,  as  alfo 
with  every  fpecles  of  evergreens,  as 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  ber¬ 
gamots.  The  hills  are  lhaded  to  the 
tops  with  olive  trees;  amongrt  which 
are  InterTpeifed  the  cafilnas  orcoun. 
try  houfes,  which  add  great  warmth 
to  the  landfcape.  1  he  gardens  be- 
longing  to  them  arc  full  of  rofe- 
tiTcs,  carnations,  ranunculas,  vio¬ 
lets,  and  all  forts  of  flowers,  which 
bloom  the  whole  winter.  Here,  in- 
deed,  vegetation  continues  the  whole 
year,  and  the  inhabitants  may  juHly 
be  faid  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  fpring ; 
for  although  Nature  repofes  herielf 
during  the  winter  months  in  moll  o- 
thei  countries,  (he  is  ever  adlive  and 
indefatigable  here. 

The  fun  In  this  climate,  during  the 
winter  months,  produces  a  heat  near¬ 
ly  equal  to  that  in  the  month  of  May 
in  England.  Such  alfo  is  the  feic- 
nity  of  the  air,  that  one  fees  nothing 
above  one’s  head  for  montlis  toge¬ 
ther,  but  the  moll  charming  blue  ex- 
panfe  without  clouds. 

The  walks  near  this  city  are  very 
pleafant  anfd  numerous:  but  the  rides, 
which  are  very  much  conflned,  arc 
flony  and  difagreeable,  except  the 
two  where  the  carriages  pafs ;  the 
one  by  the  fca-fide,  as  far  as  the  Var, 
about  five  miles  ;  and  the  other,  a- 
bout  two  miles  from  the  New  Gate, 
•D  the  Turin  road,  between  two  lofty 
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mountains,  by  the  fide  of  the  rive# 
Paglian.  ' 

There  is  a  market  tolerably  well 
fupplied  with  provifions,  fuch 
beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal.  The 
lamb  is  fmall,  and  often  poor:  the 
poultry  is  very  Indifferent,  and  dear  ; 
but  game  is  plentiful  and  rcafonable, 
unlefs  there  be  much  company.  There 
is  no  fcarcity  of  fifti ;  but  the  bed  forts 
are  dear  :  the  butter  is  good,  and  ra¬ 
ther  cheap;  the  bread  very  indifferent 
indeed.  The  greatell  part  of  their 
provinons  come  from  Piedmont. 

I  hope  I  have  given  a  juft  account 
of  this  beautiful  little  country,  with 
refpe^t  to  its  external  and  pleafing 
form:  let  us  now  look  into  its  incon¬ 
veniences,  and  the  more  intcrefling 
parts  with  rcfpe«Sl  to  thofe  who  come 
here  for  the  purpofe  of  recovering 
lofl  health. 

Amongfl  the  many  difagreeable 
things  are  to  be  reckoned  the  incre¬ 
dible  number  of  flies,  fleas,  bugs, 
gnats.  See.  Thefe  never  fink  into  a 
torpid  (late,  as  in  colder  climates, 
but  arc  troublefomc  all  the  winter. 
Gnat  nets  are  fixed  to  all  the  beds, 
without  which  there  would  be  no 
fleeping.  The  trades-pcople  are  ex¬ 
tremely  impofing  in  all  their  deal¬ 
ings  ;  and  the  Englllh  in  general, 
with  every  degree  of  circumfpeClion, 
cannot  guard  againll  their  knavery. 
Servants  of  every  kind  arc  the  mod 
abandoned  cheats,  flovenly  and  lazy; 
the  lodgiiig-houfes  excelhvely  dear, 
both  in  town  and  country,  which 
they  force  you  to  take  for  fix  month', 
or  they  will  not  fuffer  you  to  enter. 
Gare  muil  be  taken  to  make  the  mod 
particular  agreements  upon  evety  oc- 
caiion  ;  for  if  the  lead  tittle  be  left 
to  their  honour  or  good  mature,  you 
wi  1  pay  dearly  forfalfcly  attributing 
to  them  qualities  which  this  clafs  of 
the  inhabitants  very'  rarely  poffiefs. 

It  is  ncceffary  to  date  thefe  diffi¬ 
culties,  becaufe  it  is  important  to 
the  cure  that  the  patient  (hould  en¬ 
joy  every  comfort,  and  pofTcfs  an  c- 
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and  calm  mind  ;  for  in  as  much 
43  bis  quiet  is  difturbed,  or  his  tern* 
per  ruffled,  by  fo  much  is  his  cure 
Tctarded. 

The  climate  now  demands  our  at¬ 
tention.  The  air,  as  I  before  ob¬ 
served,  is  ferene,  and  perfeftly  free 
from  moifture  ;  whatever  douds  may 
be  formed  by  c/aporation  from  the  fur- 
rounding  fea,  feldom  hover  long  over 
this  froall  territory,  but  are  attrac¬ 
ted  by  the  mountains,  and  there  fall 
in  rain  or  fnow.  As  for  thofe  which 
gather  from  more  didant  quarters, 
their  progrefs  hitherward  i%  obllruc- 
ted  by  thefe  very  Alpine  mountains, 
which  rife  one  over  another  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  many  leagues. 

The  air  being  tiius  dry  and  eladic, 
it  follows,  that  it  mud  be  agreeable 
to  the  conditutions  of  thofe  who  la¬ 
bour  under  disorders  arifing  from 
weak  nerves,  obdrufted  perfpiration, 
relaxed  fibres,  a  vifeidity  of  lymph, 
and  a  languid  circulation  :  But  as 
the  atmofpherc  is  drongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  marine  fait,  which  is  ea- 
fily  difcoverable  when  there  arc 
drong  breezes  from  the  fea,  the  fur- 
face  of  the  hands  being  covered  with 
a  fait  brine  very  fenfible  to  the  tade, 
fcorbutic  difurders  are  common  a- 
mongd  tliis  people.  This  quality 
of  the  air  arifes  from  the  high 
mountains  which  hem  It  in,  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  free  communication  with  the 
furrounding  atmofpherc;  in  which 
the  faliuc  particles  would  be  dilfufed 
and  fuftened,  were  there  a  free  cir¬ 
culation. 

This  countiy  hath  continually  va¬ 
riable  wind,  as  it  is  furrounded  by 
mountains,  capes,  and  llralts.  By  thefe 
(harp  and  fudden  variations,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  moiHhs  of  March,  April, 
snd  May,  the  human  conllitiition  is 
no  lefs  affe^ed  than  by  the  current 
of  air  :  whild  the  fun  gives  fo  great 
heat,  that  you  can  fcarce  take  any 
facrcife  out  of  doors,  without  being 
thrown  into  a  breathing  Iweat,  the 
VoL.  I.  N®  3. 


wind  is  frequently  fo  keen  and  pier¬ 
cing,  that  it  too  often  produces  the 
mifchlevous  efifeAs  of  the  pores  thus 
fuddenly  opened  ;  as  colds,  pleurifies, 
peripneumonics,  ardent  fevers,  rheu- 
raatifms,  &c.  The  heat  rarefies  the 
■blood  and  juices,  while  the  cold  wind 
condringes  the  fibres,  and  obllru^« 
perfpiration.  Hence  in  .the  winter- 
months,  you  never  meet  an  inhabv 
tant  of  Nice  without  his  cloak  wrap¬ 
ped  about  him,  and  his  mouth  and 
nofe  dopped  with  his  handkerchiqf 
or  muff,  that  the  air  might  not  en¬ 
ter  into  his  lungs  Avithuut  pailing 
through  a  medium  to  foften  it.  Henep 
alfohe  wears  fcveral  flannel  waidcoat^ 
and  the  warmed  clothing. 

To  what  difeafes  then  arc  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  country  mod  fub- 
je£t  ?  They  arc  troubled  with  fevers 
of  various  kinds,  in  mod  or  all  of 
which  I  found  the  lungs  concerned  ; 
fcrophulas,rheumatifms,ophthalmIas» 
fcorbutic  putrid  gums,  with  ulcers 
and  eruptions  of  various  forts.  The 
mod  prevailing  dldemper  feemed  to 
be  a  marafmus.  1  frequented  their 
hofpitals  often,  and  found  thefe  to  be 
the  chief  difeafes ;  all  which  are  fi- 
mllar  to  thofe  In  the  hofpitals  of 
Naples  and  other  towns  near  the  fea- 
coad  in  Italy.  But  if  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  themfclves,  whofe  very  looks 
betray  marks  of  ill  health,  afforded 
not  fuch  numerous  proofs  of  the  un- 
wholrfomenefs  of  this  air,  1  am,  alas! 
furnilhed  with  too  many  by  my  un¬ 
happy  countrymen,  who  wintered 
there  in  17H3.'  There  were  24  fa¬ 
milies,  befides  fcveral  tingle  Euglifh 
gentlemen,  the  whole  of  which  a- 
raounted  to  the  number  of  136  per- 
fons  i  and  I  believe  very  fewr  of  thofe 
who  came  there  on  account  of  the 
air,  found  the  expefted  benefit :  1 
can  except  only  two  ;  one,  an  el¬ 
derly  gouty  gentleman  ;  t’ne  other,  a 
tender,  weakly,  low-fpirited  gentle¬ 
man,  with  a  flow  fever  at  times  ;  but 
both  hid  fouud  lungs.  The  only 
G  2  con- 
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confumptlve  cafes  I  faw  at  Nice  were 
fix  young  gentlemen,  and  a  lady  ra¬ 
ther  advanced  in  years  ;  all  of  whom 
died  in  the  courfc  of  the  winter. 
Three  of  thefe  young  men  were  fo 
aftive  and  cheerful  at  times,  even  to 
a  day  before  their  deaths,  that  there 
was  reafon  to  hope  for  their  recovery, 
la  ad  they  (tayed  in  England,  or  fome 

fiarts  of  the  fouth  of  France,  I  firm- 
y  believe  that  four  of  the  fix,  if  not 
7i<nv  alhe,  would  at  leaft  have  pro- 
traAed  their  days. 

The  climate  and  difeafes  of  Naples 
are  fimilar  to  thofc  of  Nice.  The 
air  of  both  is  evidently  too  lharp 
and  penetrating  for  confumptlve  pa¬ 
tients.  Remains  there  then  to  be 
tried  any  plan  which  may  be  prefe¬ 
rable  ?  I  will  be  hardy  enough  to  fug- 
geft  one,  which  appears  to  me  to 
challenge  fairer  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

The  moderate  warmth  and  rc- 
freftiing  verdure  of  England  are  fure- 
ly  preferable  to  the  fultry  funs  and 
changeable  piercing  winds  of  Italy. 
Let  the  confumptlve  patient  make 
choice  of  Abergavenny  in  South 
Wales  for  his  fummer  refidence  ; 
ufe  proper  excrcife,  and  drink  goats 
whey.  If  he  be  of  a  lax  habit,  the 
I'ilbury  waters  will  be  an  excellent 
common  drink,  foon  as  winter 
threatens  approach,  let  him  remove 
to  the  environs  of  Briftol,  take  hotfe- 
cxercife  on  the  Downs  as  often  as 
the  weather  and  his  ftrength  will  ad¬ 
mit  ;  and  drink  the  hot-well  waters 
Under  the  direflion  of  an  able  phyfi- 
cian,  who  will  ailifi  him  likewife  in 
the  application  of  proper  medicine 
and  diet.  ‘  Should  this  method  prove 
ineffectual,  ‘  I  fhould  advife  a  trial  of 
the  fouth  of  France.  'The  parts  to 
which  I  fhould  give  the  preference 
for  a  •winter  refidenre  arc  the  envi¬ 
rons  of  the  city  of  .Avignon,  near  the 
famous  fountain  of  Vauclufe,  Nif- 


mes,  or  Pezenas,  where  the  air  is  as 
dry,  and  much  more  pure  than  that 
of  Italy. 

As  the  fun,  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  Auguft,  is  extremely 
powerful  in  Provence  and  Langue¬ 
doc,  let  him  remove  to  Berrage  or 
Banniers,  both  fituated  amongft  the 
mountains,  where  the  air  in  thefe 
months  is  temperate  and  agreeable, 
the  living  cheap,  good  cows  and 
goats  milk  in  plenty,  and  fome  of 
the  waters  in  each  place  beneficial  in 
difeafes  of  the  lungs,  as  have  been  ex- 
perienced  by  many  who  have  drunk 
them  under  thofe  complaints.  The 
Cevennes  mountains  alfo,  which  a- 
bound  with  many  medicinal  fprings, 
afford  fevcral  places  of  an  agreeabk 
fummer  retreat.  In  November,  let 
biin  return  to  his  winter’s  rcfidtncc. 
If,  after  a  fair  trial  for  two  years,  he 
fhould  find  no  relief,  I  fhould  fear 
that  his  diforder  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  fleill.  As  there  are 
but  few  drugs  to  be  had  either  in 
France  or  Italy,  and  thofe  few  of 
the  moft  ordinary  quality,  let  me  ad¬ 
vife  the  invalid  to  furnifh  himfelf 
with  a  chert  well  filled  with  the  beft 
Englifh  medicines.  Let  me  add  an¬ 
other  remark  before  1  quit  this  to¬ 
pic  It  is  commonly  thought  that 
the  moirt  and  foggy  atmoiphere  of 
Great  Biitain,  fo  loaded  as  it  is  with 
humid  particles,  rendcis  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  more  liable  to  catarihs,  rheu- 
matifms,  fevers,  pulmonary  com- 

filaints,  and  other  difeafes  arifing 
rum  obrtruCfcd  perfpiration,  thart 
thofe  of  milder  climates;  but  lei  the 
inhabitants  on  the  fea-coarts  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  who  arc  fo  horribly  affirmed  witit 
thefe  difeafes,  and  than  whom  there 
are  not  more  mifciablc  objefts  in  all 
Europe,  teftify  to  the  contrary  of 
this  received  Idea. 
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ii>4  Felie-beg,  no  part  of  the  ancient  Highland  Daess. — Part  of  a  Let» 
ter  from  Ivan  Baillie  of  Abereaehan,  Efq; 

IN  anfwcr  to  yotir  inquiry,  I  do  the  ufing  of  the  lower  part  plaited  ot 
report,  according  to  the  bed  of  wh:it  is  called  the  felie  or  kilt  as 
my  knowledge,  and  the  intelligence  above,  and  the  upper  part  was  fet  a* 
of  perfons  of  credit  and  very  advan-  fide  {  and  this  pie^  of  drefs,  fo  mo- 
ced  ages,  that  the  piece  of  Highland  dclled  as  a  diminutive  of  the  former, 
drefs,  termed  in  the  Gaelic  feltt-heg^  was  in  the  Gaelic  termed  te/ie-hsg  (beg 
and  in  our  Scots  little  kilt,  is  rather  in  that  tongue  fignifies  little^)  and  in 
of  late  than  ancient  ufage.  our  Scots  termed  little  kilt ;  and  it 

T!ic  upper  garment  of  the  High-  was  found  fo  handy  and  convenient, 
landers  wa'i  the  tartan  or  party-  that,  in  the  Ihortcft  fpace.the  ufe  of  it 
coloured  plaid,  termed  in  the  Gaelic  became  frequent  in  all  the  Highland 
breccan  when  buckled  round  by  a  countries,  and  in  manyof  our  northern 
belt,  and  the  lower  part  plaited  and  Low  Countries  alfo.  This  is  all  I  can 
the  upper  loofe  about  the  Ihoulders.  lay  about  the  date  and  form  of  the /?//>- 
The  drefs  was  termed  in  the  Gaelic  beg,  and  what  was  formerly  ul'cd  in 
felie,  and  in  the  Scots  f//t.  It  was  place  of  it.  And  1  certify  from  my  own 
a  cumberfome  unwieldy  habit  to  men  knowledge,  that  till  I  returned  from 
at  work  or  travelling  in  a  hurry,  and  Edinburgh  to  rcHde  iti  tliis  country 
the  to'jier  elafs  could  not  a  ford  the  ex-  in  the  year  172J,  after  fcrvlng  feven 
pence  of  the  belted  tronuferi  or  breeches,  or  eight  years  with  writers  to  the  fig- 
They  wore  (hort  coats,  waiftcoatS,  net,I  never  faw  the/e/.e-ie^  ufed,  nor 
and  ihirts  of  as  great  length  as  they  heard  any  mention  of  fuch  a  piece  of 
could  afford;  and  fuch  parts  as  were  diefs,  not  [even]  from  my  father, 
not  covered  by  thefe,  remained  na'icd  who  was  very  intelligent  and  well 
to  the  tying  of  the  garters  on  their  known  to  [acquainted  with]  High- 
hofe.  landers,  and  lived  to'  the  age  of  83 

About  50  years  ago,  one  Thomas  years,  and  died  in  the  year  1738, 
Rawlinfon  an  Engliihman,  conduc-  born  in  May  16)5. 
ted  an  iron  work  carried  on’  in  the  The  felte-beg  is  in  its  form  and 
countries  of  Glengarie  and  Lochaber;  make  fomewhat  limilar  to  a  woman’s 
be  had  a  throng  of  Highlanders  em-  petticoat,  termed  in  the  Gaelic  boi- 
ployed  in  the  fervicc,  and  became  licoat ;  but  differs  in  this,  that  the 
very  fond  of  the  Highland  drefs,  and  former  is  not  fo  long  nor  fewed  in 
wore  it  in  the  neatett  form;  which  I  the  fore-part,  but  made  to  overlap  a 
can  aver,  as  I  became  pcrfonally  ac-  little.  The  great  feiie  or  kilt  was 
quainted  with  him  above  4oye'arsago.  formed  of  the  plaid  double  or  two- 
He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  quick  fold ;  the  felie-heg,  of  it  fingle. 
parts,  and  thought  it  no  great  llretch  1  ufc  /“and  not  ph  in  fpclling  fe- 
of  invention  to  abridge  the  drefs,  and  He  beg,  as,  in  my  edeem,  more  3- 
make  it  handy  and  convenient  for  his  dapted  to  the  Gaelic^ 
workmen:  and  accordingly  directed  March  2a.  1768. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Magaainc  ] 

Cavils  at  Milton. 

T  N  dudying  the  works  of  great  have  often  found  it  an  anvifi  'g  c*- 
-men,  cfpcclally  of  thofe  who  have  ercife,  and,  if  1  have  not  deceived 
flj*wcd  irregularity  in  tlielr  genius,  I  mj*r<df,  likcwifc  an  inllraftive  one, 
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to  endeavour  to  amend,  alter,  and 
new-model  their  produAions.  The 
prefumptioD  of  the  attempt  I  confefs 
may  be  great ;  but  with  me  it  is  like 
a  fccret  crime  committed  by  one  whofc 
confciencc  is  aflecp,  while  no  fears  of 
difcovery  ten  ify  his  imagination.  I 
endeavour  to  caft  afide  that  veil  of 
prejudice,  which  to  minds  of  fenfi- 
bility  covers  the  naked  follies  of  the 
great,  and  to  be  as  fam  jiar  with 
their  works  as  if  they  we  e  the  off- 
fpring  of  my  own  brain  ;  crafing, 
varying,  tranfpofing,  cavilling  often' 
at  thole  pafTages  I  mod  admire.  'I'he 
refult  is,  that  either  from  a  jud  con- 
clufion  of  the  judgment,  or  a  mlfcon- 
eeption  of  the  fancy,  I  think  myfelf 
raifed  in  fome  degree  above  my  ordr 
nary  level  towards  that  of  my  author, 
and  kindred  ideas  to  his  infpire  me, 
at  the  fame  time  that  I  am  more  fen- 
fible  of  his  merit  from  the  little  im- 
preflion  the  weak  lhaftj  of  my  criti- 
cifm  are  able  to  make  upon  an  ar¬ 
mour  of  proof,  which  prefents  only 
thofe  openings  which  the  imperfec¬ 
tion,  inAtparable  from  human  nature, 
is  not  able  entii  tly  to  clofe. 

The  defirc  of  communicating  to 
others  the  pleafure  I  have  felt  my- 
Iclf,  joined  with  that  of  fcribbling, 
induces  me  to  be  for  the  prefent  your 
Ciirrefpondent :  and  to  explain  my- 
felf  dill  more  fully',  I  fend  you  a 
fpcclmcn,  which  1  make  no  doubt 
will  fill  with  horror  “  and  pangs  urt- 
Krlt  before,’.’  -almod  cvci-y  admirer  of 
the  great  Milton  The  prefumptu- 
f)us  Irccdom  with  which  he  is  treated, 
adonillies  even  myfelf,  who  am  the 
perpetrator  of  the  audacious  deed.  1 
ii. title  iny  lucubration!'. 

Cavils  at  Milton.  Book  I. 

i..  1.  “  Of  min't  fiiii  dlfobcdieiice.”  &r. 

Variation. 

of  Tin's  firft  ditohedience  and  the  tree 
O;  know'.cdi>e,  whoi'e  tctbijden  fruits  were 
ail  a!  li 

And  Hilcii's  lofs,  and  all  eur  future  wo; 


Till  by  the  Snn  of  Man  they  be  redar’dr 
Sing  heavenly  mufe,  &c. 

L.  14.  Can  a  fong  fly  ?  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  Milton’s  language  here  ii 
doubtful,  but  the  thought  is  fine.  It 
is  a  juft  complinMnt  which  a  greati 
mind  pays  to  itfelf. 

'Variation. 

L.  iS.  Things  unattcnipied  yet  by  other 
bard. 

Variation. 

L.  18.  T(v  Iculpiur’d  domes  the  heart 
upright  and  pore. 

L  ao.  Wat  prefent-brooding  o’er  the  vail 
abyfs. 

Has  a  dove  mighty  wings  ?  It  is 
better  to  give  no  form  at  all  to  this 
myllerious  fpiiii. 

I..  a  a.  Thou  mad'fl  it  pregnant—— 

L.  23.  The  expreflion  wants  accu¬ 
racy  too  much  to  be  good.  Lvw- 
neji  is  not  in  the  man  himfelf,  but 
In  his  place.  Low  in  me  is  non- 
fen  fe. 

- What  is  mean  raife  to  fublime. 

Query  ?  Might  not  it  be  “  raife  and 
fublime  ?”  i.  e.  make  fublime. 

L.  34.  “  The  infernal  ipirit :  he  it  was,** 
&c. 

.  As  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  propria  per- 
fora  vere  anfwering  his  bold  and  pe¬ 
remptory  queftion  ;  and  thus  the 
whole  of  the  poem  the  language  of 
the  Deity.  This  is  foarliig  with  a. 
witnels. 

L.  30.  “  Favour’d  of  heav’n,”  &c. 

!t  feems  Indeed  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  :  But,  on  tlie  othci  hand,  tranf- 
greffing  the  will  of  a  Deity  In  fo 
whimficair  and  in  itfelf  fo  innocent 
an  IniVance,  and  that  too  by  reduc¬ 
tion  artfully  planned  and  dexteroully 
executed,  does  not  correfpond  with 
the  term  foul  revolt.  By  the  natural" 
feelings,  the  religious  fentiments  may 
teach  the  contVary.  Milton  would 
have  done  better  to  have  left  it  out, 
and  made  the  propofition  more  gene¬ 
ral  :  Thus, 

Favour’d  of  htav’n  fo  highly,  from  their 
God 


For  march. 


Id  black  rebellion  to  fall  olffo  foon  f 
Who  firft,  &i. 

L.41.  “  If  he  eppoi’d/’  &e.  ■ 

Milton  here  gives  you  to  uoder* 
ftand,  that  Satan  trujitd  to  have  e- 
qualled  the  Moft  High;  and  doubted 
if  he  even  would  oppofe  him  !  How 
inconfillent  this  with  Satan’s  know- 
>  ledge  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
which  Milton  often  notices  through 
the  poem ! 

L.  41.  “  A^ainft  the  throne  and  monarchy 
of  G  xl,'*  &c. 

This  is  an  unlucky  word.  It  fug* 
gefts  the  word  defpotijm  as  more  de* 
feriptive. 

L.  46.  **  Wiih  hideous  ruin  and  com* 
buftlm,  diwn,"  Ac. 

Sound,  but  not  fenfe. 

L.  49.  “  Whodurft  de''y,”  Ac. 

It  was  doubtlefs  an  inftance  of  great 
courage  and  ambition ;  qualities  of 
the  mind  which  we  mortals  are  very 
apt  to  admire  ;  and  we  are  as  ready 
to  condemn  a  favage  cruelty  in  re¬ 
venging  their  unfuccefsful  attempts. 
This  introduction  gives  us  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  poor  Satan  through  the 
whole  of  the  poem. 

L.  - “  more  wrath”-  — 

is  feeble  :  it  ftiould  be  greater  ’wrath. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  rather  an  infulated 
obfervation  ;  the  “  for  now  the 
thought,”  Ac.  appears  at  firll  to  be 
an  explanation  or  proof  of  what 
went  before  ;  but  the  poet  really 
meant,  that  Satan’s  future  crimes 
againft  our  firft  parents  were  to  bring 
a  feverer  punifhnient  upon  him,  and 
nothing  of  this  goes  either  immediately 
before,  or  follows  immediately  after. 

L.  55.  “  Both  uf  lull  happinefs  and  taft- 
iiig  pain." 

It  would  feem  Milton  here  meant 
that  there  fitould  be  an  antithefis. 
There  is  no  oppofition.  The  fitu- 
ation  admits  of  a  very  ftriking  one  ; 

Bulb  uf  pall  .bappinefs  andtuiure  wo  ; 

Or, 

Both  of  1  >ft  happiiiets  and  mis’ry  found. 

And  the  piCbure  would  be  iU  onger, 


could  the  idea  for  ever  be  put  to 
ef  pleafure  ever  loll,  and  endlef,  pain. 

L.  $7.  “  That  witneis'd  huge  affliiflion.** 
The  afRiCled  objed  may  be  huge^ 
and  perhaps  this  is  the  fenfe  of  the 
poet ;  but  the  afBiCfion  cannot  It 
is  a  grofs  impropriety;  huge  joy, 
huge  pleafure,  huge  hope,  huge  fear, 
are  very  inelegant. 

■  **  AfmClion  and  difmay”  are 

improper  colours  for  a  piCfurc  of  in¬ 
fernal  demons.  Obduracy,  pride, 
hate,  envy,  fortitude,  craft,  cruelty, 
are  more  proper  charsCteriftics. 

L..  60.  “  Difnial  fituation'uiuyyc  and  wi/d.** 
It  is  more  than  •wajie  and  'wild.— 
It  is  horrible,  hideous,  dreadful,  exe¬ 
crable. 

L.  61.  “  A  dungeon.”  It  is  grea¬ 
ter  than  a  dungeon. 

— —  “  Great  furnace.”  It  is 
greater  than  a  furnace.  Befides,  who 
ever  heard  of  a  furnace  being  wafte 
and  wild? 

Variation. 

—  Round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes. 
That  witnefs’d  dire  dillratlion  and  defpair, 
&c. 

■  The  difmal  fiination  ravag’d  round 
With  fierce  confuroing  fires;  yet  from, 

L.  68. - And  a  fiery  deluge.” 

The  poet  brings  in  the  fiery  de¬ 
luge  here  again,  as  if  he  had  not 
been  deferibing  it  all  the  while,  but 
was  now  to  fay  fomething  on  it  for 
the  firft  time 

L.  69.  “  With  ever  burning  ful- 
phur  unconfumed.”  Sound.  It  would 
have  had  a  good  tffeft  to  bear  the 
materials  of  the  fire  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

L.  72.  - “  Utter  darknefs.” 

A  fcripturc-phrafe  has  a  bad  tffeCl 
here.  We  had  before  daiknefs  vi- 
fiblc,  by  which  we  faw  fome  objefts 
though  dimly ;  now  we  have  utter 
darknefs. — I’lhaw ! 

L.  74.  “  As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the 
utmoll  pule." 

This  line  does  not  fill  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  prodigious  dif. 
tanec.  What  is  the  utmoft  pole  ? 

Va- 
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Vaeiation. 

Morediftant  from  the  blifstul  feats  of  heav'n, 
Than  through  the  illimitable  Harry  fphere 
Trom  pole  to  pole ;  where  tclefcopic  art 
In  vain  attempts  to  reach. 

L.So.  “  Long  after  known  in  Paleftine,’* 
&c. 

Milton’s  fancy  in  making  devils  of 
the  heathen  deities  correfponds  cx- 
aftly  with  the  impreffions  we  receive 
•f  them  from  the  feriptures. 


L.  84.  “  If  thou  be’ft  he,”  &c. 

This  outfet  does  not  correfpond 
with  the  ferocity  and  fternnefs  of  the 
character.  He  ihould  not  bewail  his 
fate,  but  be  above  it,  as  afterwards 
Milton  informs  u  even  the  common 
herd  of  devils  accomplilhed  ;  and 

- .\riii  the  ointnrate  hreift 

With  ftubborn  patience,  as  with  triple  lied. 

X. 


Ori  the  Coins  and  Medals  of  Scotland. 


The  knowledge  of  the  coins  and 
medals  of  Scotland  has  hither¬ 
to  been  in  a  great  meafure  confined 
to  the  antiquary  alone.  This  we 
imagine  has  been  occafioned  by  the 
few  books  that  have  been  written  on 
that  fubjeft,  the  high  price  which 
they  bear,  and,  above  all,  by  the  want 
of  a  proper  colledion,  to  which  the 
ftudious  might  have  eafy  accefs.  To 
fupply,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
theie  defeAs,  we  have  thought  it  our 
duty,  for  the  infttiiftion  of  fuch  of  our 
readers  as  may  wilh  to  have  informa¬ 
tion  on  that  fubjeft,  to  felcA  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extraft  from  an  Eflayon  Me¬ 
dals  juft  publifhed,  which  contains 
much  ufeful  information  on  the  fub- 
jeft  in  general. 

**  There  is  no  certainty  of  any  coins 
being  ftruck  in  Scotland  till  the  reign 
of  Alexander  II.  which  began  in  the 
year  1114.  Thofc  aferibed  to  A- 
lexander  I.  there  is  little  doubt  be¬ 
long  to  the  fecond  prince  of  that 
name  ;  elfe  many  would  be  found  in 
the  long  reign  of  David,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Alexander  I.  And  though  the 
fhort  time  which  Malcolm  IV.  Da¬ 
vid’s  fucceftbr,  held  the  feeptre,  may 
excufc  the  want  of  his  coins,  yet 
William  has  not  this  apology.  No 
coins  of  David  1.  M^colm  IV.  or 
William  the  Lion,  are  found,  which 


are  not  aferibed  to  other  princes  by 
the  heft  medalills;  thofe  of  the  laft,  in 
particular,  belonging  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  only  ftruck  in  Norma- 
dy*. 

The  ferics  from  Alexander  II.  has 
not  thefe  difficulties  to  combat;  and 
it  is  therefore  from  that  king  only 
that  we  fhall  date  the  commencement 
of  Scottifh  coin.  Nor  is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  no  money  fhonld  be  ftruck 
in  that  kingdom  till  fo  late  a  period, 
when  its  want  of  mines,  and  its  di- 
ftance  from  any  country  where  filvcr, 
the  only  metal  anciently  ufed  for  coin¬ 
age,  is  found,  are  attended  to.  Not 
to  add,  that  the  kingdom,  by  no 
means  opulent  when  complete,  was 
divided  into  drfferent  ftalcs,  till  the 
ninth  century,  when  the  PIds  were 
fubdued.  Soon  after  that  event, 
however,  the  money  of  England 
feems  to  have  made  a  gradual  pro- 
grefs  Into  Scotland,  as  would  appear 
from  the  different  Englifh  coins  of 
the  Saxon  and  Nprman  princes  there 
found  :  and  prior  to  that  period,  all 
bargains  mull  have  been  by  exchange; 
and  indeed  lung  after  among  the 
poor,  for  the  Englifh  cafh  was  no 
doubt  confined  to  the  higher  clafs. 

From  the  EnglKli  the  people  of 
Scotland  derived,  and  now  derive, 
moft  of  their  improvements  ;  and, 
2  among 


•  In  ihe  furceeding  abOraft  of  Scottifh  coin,  Ruddiman’s  preface  to  Anderfon’s  Diplo- 
mata  et  Niimifmata  Srolic,  Edinburgi,  1739,  folio,  and  Snellingon  Scotiifh  coin,  l.nndoii, 
>7;<S>  410,  hive  been  the  chief  guide«,  'Ijlre  latter  euly  livcu  to  dclcnbe  the  filvcr  coin  ; 
( ac  haapUres  of  the  gold  41,4  Sudira 
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among  othert,  are  furely  indebted  to  os  proceed  to' mention  the  fereral  dt« 
them  for  the  example  of  their  coin,  vifions  of  it. 

The  Scottilh  money  indeed  continued,  To  begin,  therefore,  with  the  5/7- 

as  we  know  from  authentic  records,  ver.  Of  Alexander  II  who  reigned 
the  very  fame  with’that  of  England  till  1249,  we  have  only  pennies:  but 
in  fize  and  value  till  the  time  of  Da-  Edward  I.  of  England  in  iZfio,  ha- 
vid  II.  1355,  whofe  vail  ranfom  ving  coined  halfp.:nce  and  farthings, 
drained  the  Scottifh  coin,  and  occa-  in  addition  to  the  pennies,  till  then 
fioned  a  diminution  of  fize  in  the  the  only  coin,  Alexander  III.  who 
little  left.  Till  this  time  it  had  been  fucceeded  Alexander  II.  and  reigned 
current  in  England  upon  the  fame  till  1293,  likewife  coined  halfpence  ; 
footing  with  the  money  of  thatcoun-  a  few  of  which  we  have,  but  no  far- 
try  * ;  and  to  preferve  this  equality,  things  are  found.  The  groat  and 
we  have  proof  that,  upon  the  dimi-  half  groat  introduced  by  David  II. 
nution  of  the  Scottilh  filvcr  coin,  Ed-  completed  the  denominations  of  fil- 
ward  III.  thought  himfelf  obliged  in  ver  money  till  the  reign  of  Mary, 
confcquence  to  leffen  the  Englifh  f ,  when  they  all  ceafe  to  be  flruck  in 
that  the  par  might  laft ;  a  circum-  filver  :  for  about  her  time  the  price 
ftance  which  would  argue  that  the  of  filver  was  fo  increafed,  that  they 
money  of  Scotland  was  frequent  in  could  no  more  be  coined,  except  in 
his  dominions.  billon  of  four  parts  copper  and  one 

That  prince  having  firft  (truck  filver ;  which  had  been  praAifed  by 
groats  in  1 354,  Scotland  immediate-  her  predeceffors  James  II.  III.  IV. 
ly  followed  the  fame  plan,  the  Aril  and  V.  and  was  likewife  at  different 
being  of  David  1 1.  times  in  the  monies  of  her  own  reign  ||. 

After  the  ranfom  of  David  II.  the  In  1 544,  the  fecond  year  of  Mary, 
Scottifh  coin  gradually  diminifhing,  four  marks  Scottifh  were  equal  to 
in  the  hrfl  year  of  Robert  III.  it  one  mark  Englifh,  that  is,  Scottifh 
paffed  only  fur  half  its  nominal  va-  money  was  a  fourth  of  that  of  Eng- 
lue  in  England;  and  at  length,  in  land.  About  1550,  (hillings,  or  te 
1393,  Richard  II.  ordered  that  it  fluons,  were  firfl  coined,  bearing  the 
fhould  only  go  for  the  weight  of  the  bufl  of  the  queen,  and  the  arms  of 
genuine  metal  in  it  I'o  clofethia  France  and  Scotland  on  the  reverie  ; 
point  at  once,  the  Scottifh  money,  they,  being  of  the  fame  intrinfic  va- 
equal  in  value  to  the  Englifh  till  1355,  lue  as  tbofe  of  England,  were  thea 
funk  by  degrees,  reign  after  reign,  worth  four  lliillings;  the  half-tefloons 
owing  to  fucceeding  public  calami-  two,  Scottifh  money.  Marks  of 
ties,  and  the  confequent  impoverifh-  13s.  4d.  Scottifh  were  alfo  flruck, 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  till  in  1 600  it  worth  3s.  4d.  Englifh.  During  the 
was  only  a  twelfth  part  value  of  Eng-  commotions  of  this  reign,  the  coinage 
lifh  money  of  the  fame  denomination;  appears  not  to  have  been  dire^ed,  as 
and  remained  at  that  point  till  the  anciently,  by  ads  of  parliament,  but 
union  of  the  kingdoms  cancelled  the  by  orders  of  privy  council,  and  often- 
Scottifh  coinage.  Having  thus  briefly  er,  it  would  feem,  by  contrad  and 
difcuffvd  the  comparative  value  of  the  immediate  order  of  the  queen.  Hence 
Scottifh  money  with  the  Englifh,  let  the  pofltivc  dates  of  fome  new  kinds 

cannot 

•  See  a  icfcrip/  of  Edward  III.  in  Rymer,  vol.  V.  p.  613. 

f  KaOal  and  Rymer.  In  the  reigu  of  David  I.  the  ounce  of  filver  was  coined  into  2* 
pennies;  Ruben  I.  si  pennies;  Robert  III.  1393,  32pennics,  Slat.  Robert  III.  c.sa. 

t  Stat.  1393,  c. 

S  The  reverend  Mr  Southgate  hsi  a  full-faced  penny  of  Mary  in  billon  ;  which  it  very 
fcarcc. 
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oannot  be  fixed yet  it  may  fafely 
be  prefumed,  that  about  1 560  crown- 
pieces  of  filver,  equal  to  the  EnglHh, 
appeared  and  went  for  25s.  Scott, 
with  the  half,  fometimes  called  the 
mark  of  1 28.  6d.  Scots,  and  quarter 
of  6s.  jd.  the  coin  being  then  as  I 
to  5.  But  it  is  amazing  with  what 
rapidity  the  coin  of  Scotland  decli¬ 
ned  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  ;  for 
in  1565,  by  aft  of  the  privy  council 
of  that  kingdom,  the  crown,  weigh¬ 
ing  an  ounce,  went  for  30s.  Scottiih ; 
and  lefler  pieces  of  20s.  and  los. 
were  ilruck  in  proportion  ;  fo  that 
the  coin  was  to  the  Englilh  as  i  to  6. 
Thefe  pieces  have  the  mark  xxx,  xx, 
X,  upon  them,  to  exprefs  their  va¬ 
lue  *. 

“  In  the  time  of  James  VI.  1571, 
the  mark  and  half-mark  Scottiih 
were  (Iruck ;  the  former  being  then 
worth  about  2  2  pence,  and  the  latter 
1 1  pence,  Englilh. 

“  Upon  thefe  pieces  the  motto 
NEMO  ME  iMPUNK  LiCDET  was  Order¬ 
ed,  but  does  not  appear.  In  1578 
the  famous  nemo  me  impune  laces- 
SET  occurs  ^rft  upon  the  coin  ;  the 
fame  in  fenfe  with  the  other,  but  of 
a  better  found.  Its  invention  is  af- 
cribed  to  Buchanan  :  but  Father 
Bouhours  gives  it  to  the  Jefuit  Petra 
Sanfta  f  }  though,  from  the  perfeftly 
fimilar  motto  ordered  in  I  $71,  and 
altered  1578,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
Bouhours  is  millaLen,  either  from 
nifinformation,  or  the  paltry  vanity 
cf  aferibing  to  his  order  the  invention 
of  this  cel^rated  lentence.  101582, 
as  authorifed  by  the  contraft  entered 
into  between  the  Earl  of  Morton,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Scotland,  and  Atkinfon, 


then  mint-mafter,  dated  in  I579f 
forty  Ihillings  Scottiih  went  to  the 
crown  of  an  ounce,  thence  marked  xl. 
In  tjqj,  the  crowns  are  marked  i, 
Scottiih  money  being  then  to  the 
Englilh  as  i  to  lo;  and  in  1601, 
LX  IS  the  laft  and  higheft  mark  of  the 
crown,  then  worth  60s.  Scottiih,  and 
the  coin  to  that  of  England  as  i  to 
t2,  at  which  it  continued  ever  after. 

Thus  filver,  which  in  England  had 
been  tripled  in  value  fince  William 
the  Conqueror’s  time,  the  pound  be¬ 
ing  then  coined  into  240  pennies, 
worth  in  ideal  money  20  ihillings, 
but  now  into  62  Ihillings,  was  in 
Scotland  railed  to  36  times  its  firlt 
price  %. 

The  Scottiih  filver,  coined  after 
tlie  union  of  the  crowns,  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out.  .Charles  I.  Ilruck 
half  marks,  40  pennies,  and  20  pen¬ 
nies,  marked  sod  xx,  behind 

the  head;  and  Charles  II.  gave  pieces 
of  4,  2,  I,  and  i  mark  Scottiih,  no¬ 
ted  LIII.  4. - XXVI.  8. - XIII.  4. — 

VI,  8.  in  the  centre  of  the  reverfes. 
In  1675  appeared  Scottiih  dollars, 
of  56  ihillings  Scots,  4s.  8  d.  Englilh, 
with  half  of  28$.  quarter  of  14  s. 
eighth  of  78.  fixteenth  of  3  s.  6d.  all 
Scottiih  money.  JamesVIl.  in  1686, 
publilhed  coins  of  60,  40,  20,  10,  5 
(hillings  Scottiih,  but  only  the  40 1. 
and  IQ'S,  pieces  are  known,  with  40 
and  10  under  the  bull.  William  and 
Mary  continued  the  fame  coins.  Of 
Anne  we  have  only  the  10  and  the  5, 
marked  under  the  head  with  thefe 
figures,  denoting  their  value.  At  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  all  the  Scot¬ 
tiih  coin  w’as  called  in,  and  recoined 
at  Edinburgh,  with  the  mark  e  un- 


•  Between  ii<?J  and  11S7  muA  have  been  ftruck  ihnfc  pieces  cslled  Cnr.kAone  Dollirs, 
wh'ch  have  Henry  and  Mary  on  one  (ide,  and  a  yew  tree,  DAT  gloria  vir  ks,  on  the 
vevetfe^  as  I  am  told.  They  derive  their  name  from  CrookAone,  an  eAate  of  the  I  enn* 
family,  near  Glafgow.  I  fufpeft  they  are  only  the  common  crowns  of  Mary  and  He  ry. 
t  Les  Entretiens  d’.'VriAe  et  d’Eugene.  Eiit.  V!.  I.ei  Devifei,  AmA.  iyo3,  p.400. 

(  Mr  Rnddiman  Arangely  mifuiiderAands  a'ld  mifreprelents  Le  Blanc’s  meaning,  when 
tic  (elk  us  that  filver  is  diminilhed  40  times  in  vain:  in  France  fince  the  lime  of  Ciiarle-; 
magiie.  Coin  in  France  has  gone  through  as  degrading  a  revolution  as  in  iicotland  ;  ay> 
SK/trs  of  Charlcinsgac  is  worth  40  inodern  fiiU, 
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der  the  buft,  to  diitingulih  it ;  and  the  (hillings,  1553,  &c.  and  geld  coini^ 
fince  there  has  been  no  mint  in  Scot-  of  equal  fizc,  modly  marked  i5$5» 
land.  .  below  the  buft  ;  which  laft  are  fup- 

“  To  clofc  this  account  of  the  pofed  to  have  pafTed  for  3I.  Scottilh, 
Scottiih  filver  coin  with  a  few  uncon-  being  worth  15  s.  Englilh  of  that; 
nested  remarks,  it  may  be  iirft  ob>  time  *. 

fcTved,  that  the  money  of  that  coun-  There  is  a  ftngular  defeat  in  thq 
try  is  equal  to  the  cotemporary  Eng-  grirats  of  Robert  II.  who  fucceeding 
Ulh,  and  often  fuperior,  in  workman-  David  II.  there  is  no  alteration  but 
(hip.  'i  bis  is  owing  indeed  merely  of  the  name  ;  the  head,  and  every 
to  the  chance  of  employing  fuperior  thing  elfe,  remaining  the  fame  in 
artifts.  The  coin  of  James  V.  in  par-  thole  of  Robert  as  in  them  of  David, 
ticular,  is  much  better  executed  than  A  ftrange  iuftance  of  the  ftatc  of  the 
that  of  Henry  VIII.  Tlic  groat  of  arts  in  Scotland  at  that  period  !  tho’, 
James  V.  in  which  he  always  appears  if  I  miftake  not,  it  is  paralleled  by 
with  a  fide  face,  is  a  very  good  coin ;  the  coin  of  England  much  later,  for 
as  arc  the  different  pieces  of  Mary,  there  arc  groats  of  tlic  firft  year  of 
particularly  her  teftnons:  hut  the  Henry  VIII.  in  which  there  is  no 
fine  crown  of  her  and  Henry  Darn-  alteration  fromthofe  of  his  father  but 
ley,  engraved  in  .Vnderfon,  is  fo  very  in  the  numeral.  The  great  feals  of 
fcarce  that  few  have  feen  it.  It  is  a  the  five  firft  jaraefes  have  fimilar  abr 
pity  that  the  poitrait  of  this  princefs  furdity,  the  portraits  being  the  fame, 
fo  icldom  appears  upon  her  money,  whatever  minute  alterations  may  be 
The  beft  heads  of  her  are  thofc  upon  made  otherwife.” 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.J 


Pa*Ticui.AR  Consequences  of  Mr  Orde’s  Irijh  Rtfolutiom  to  the  Landed, 
Manufadjiring,  and  TraJinj^  Interejl  of  Scotland ;  and  General  Con¬ 
sequences  of  them  to  the  Britijh  Empire.  EJin.  Creech. 

IN  the  prefent  critical  fituation  of  Baronet) ;  and  recommend  it  to 
this  country,  when  its  future  vvel-  the  careful  perufal  of  every  well- 
fart  as  a  nation  is  dependant  upon  the  wifher  to  his  country.  We  regret 
determination  of  the  parliament  of  that  the  limits  of  our  work  will 
Great  Britain,  with  refpeft  to  the  not  permit  us  to  infert  an  extract : 
refolutions  which  have  already  rccei-  it  would  indeed  be  doing  it  injuftice 
ved  the  fanftion  of  the  parliament  of  to  feparate  one  part  from  another,  or 
Ireland,  we  fee  with  plcafurc  every  to  attempt  to  abridge  it.  Without 
publication  which  can  ferve  to  throw  aiming  at  elegance  of  exprelllon,  or 
any  light  on  fo  impprtant  a  fubjedl.  endeavouring  to  imprefs  the  minds  of 
It  is  therefore  with  particular  fatis-  men  by  vain  declamation,  it  does  a 
faction  we  announce  the  prefent  per-  tale  unfold,  which  it  would  well  be- 
formancQ,  (which  is  faid  to  be  the  come  every  inhabitant  of  this  country 
produftion  of  Sir  J.  Dalrymple  ferioudy  to  conlidcr.  N. 

An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  George  Ann  Bellamy,  late  of  Csvent^ 
Garden  Theatre.  Written  by  Herfelf.  5  volt. 

RTRS  Bellamy’s  mother  was  farmer  in  Kent,  whofe  name  wm 
the  daughter  of  an  emimept  Seal.  He  was  one  of  the  people 
Vol.  I.  N"  3.  H  h  called 

*  SienAeriharp  fcainres,  aoA  the  ahk  of  an  elegant  squifloe,  diftinguUh  all  the  coins  and 
genuine  psinungs  of  Maty. 
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called  Quakers ;  and  dying  young 
and  inteftate,  the  whole  of  his  eflFefts 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  widitw,  who 
married  a  fecond  hufband  of  the  name 
of  Bulby  ;  a  man  of  fuppofi.i  proper¬ 
ty,  but  in  fa£t  fo  involved  in  debt, 
that  Mrs  Buiby,  not  having  taken 
the  neceffary  precautions  to  f  eure  a 
maintenance  for  herfelf  and  daughter, 
was  left  deftitute  of  fupport  She 
therefore  aecepted  of  the  offer  of  Mrs 
Godfrey  * **,  fifter  to’  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  to  take  her  daughter 
•inder  her  protcAion.  By  her  (be 
was  placed  at  a  boarding- fchool  In 
Quecn-fquare  with  her  own  daugh¬ 
ter.  Here  (he  attra£led  the  notice 
of  Lord  i'yrawley}  and  being  young 
and  inexperienced,  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  ft:(h  than  the  fpirit^ 
Ihe  eloped  from  fchool,  and  leaving 
the  proteftion  of  her  kind  patronefs, 
fought  fox  happinefs  in  the  arms  of 
her  lover.  Her  noble  admirer,  how¬ 
ever,  proving  falfe,  they  parted  ;  and 
fhe  went  on  the  (lage  in  Ireland, 
where  (he  continued  for  fevcral  years, 
till  on  fome  difagreement  between 
her  and  the  proprietors,  (be  left  that 
kingdom,  and  fonned  the  (Irange  re- 

folution  of  following  Lord  T - to 

Li(bon.  She  was  received  by  him 
with  open  arms  ;  but  having,  piior 
to  her  arrival,  formed  a  connedfion 
with  a  lady  of  that  country,  and  not 
caring  to  inform  Mifs  Seal  of  it,  he 
placed  her  in  the  family  of  an  Eng- 
Ii(h  merchant.  In  this  family  (lie 


became  acquainted  with  Captain  Bel¬ 
lamy  ;  who  having  in  vain  folicited 
her  to  accept  his  hand,  at  length  in¬ 
formed  her  of  his  Lordftiip’s  connec¬ 
tion.  Rage  and  refentment  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  affe^lion  ;  and  (he 
immediately  married  Mr  Bellamy, 
and  fet  fail  with  him  for  Ireland. 

In  a  few  months  after  the  arrivsl 
of  the  Captain  and  his  ncw-mairitd 
Lady  at  the  place  of  their  deftina- 
tion,  to  the  inexprelTiblc  aftonifhment 
and  dKTatisfaftion  of  the  fonner, 
“  (fays  our  author),  1  made  my  ap¬ 
peal  a  nee  on  this  habitable  globe  on 
Dt  George’s  day  1733,  fontc  montlis 
too  foon  for  Captain  Bellamy  to 
claim  any  degree  or  coiifanguinity 
with  me.  My  birth,  however,  (o 
exafperated  him,  that  he  left  the 
kingdom,  and  never  faw  or  corre- 
fponded  with  my  mother  afterwards.” 

Lord  Tyrawlcy,  though  greatly 
difpleafcd  at  Mifs  Seal’s  fudden  de¬ 
parture  from  Lifbon,  ncvertheleis 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Ireland  to  rc- 
qiiett,  if  (he  proved  pregnant  In  time, 
to  confider  the  child  as  his,  and  to 
take  caie  of  It  as  foon  as  born, 
without,  if  polTible,  fufferlng  the 
mother  to  fee  it.  Agreeably  to  theie 
inllrudtions,  our  Author  was  put  to 
nurfe  till  (he  was  two  years  old ;  anj 
at  the  age  of  four,  was  placed  In  a 
convent  at  Boulogne,  for  her  educa¬ 
tion,  where  (lie  continued  till  (he  at¬ 
tained  her  eleventh  year.  On  her 
arrival  at  Dover,  ihe  was  met  by  4 

per- 


•  Of  this  Lady  Mrs  Bellamy  tells  a  fery  extraordinary  (lory,  which  has  been  confidered 
as  fabulous.  '  In  defence,  however,  of  her  veracity  un  this  orcaAon,  we  (hall  add,  that  (he 
hat  no  lefs  an  authority  for  the  truth  of  her  account  than  the  prefeni  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  who  relates  the  faft  in  ihefe  words  -A  certain  Lady  was  ill;  and  her  hulband 
being  very  fond  of  her,  conflantly  attended  her.  On  a  Sunday  morning,  about  the  tune 
*•’  of  going  to  church,  her  other  attendants  declared  her  to  be  deed,  and  were  going  to  pre- 

**  pare  the  body  for  the  funeral.  This  the  huiband  would  not  permit;  and  determined  to 
watch  thecorpfe  himfelf,  till  fome  farther  alteration  gave  him  infallible  proof  of  death. 
**  The  next  S/taday  morning  he  perceived  his  wife  to  Air  and  breathe.  Ip  a  iili)c  lime, 
“  Andinglier  in  her  perfeO  fenfes,  he  obferved  to  her,  ih  it  (he  had  flepi  a  long  time.  She 
“  replied,  ‘  Not 'long;  for!  heard  the  bells  ringing' for  church  before  I  dropt  afleep,  an(( 
‘‘  they  have  nut  done  ringing  yet.’  She  was  afterwards  the  mother  of  a  family,  who 
*•  can  ftill  give  teftimony  of  the  fafl.” — Farther  Cb/ervations  on  the  DoBrine  ef  an  inter" 
•  rnedieste  State,  in  anjiver  ti  the  Fiv,  Dr  Morttn's  Queries.  '  By  Peter  PUkard,  M.  A.  8w» 
P-3i- 

^  for  another  flory  of  ike  fame  kind,  fee  Mrs  Bellamy’s  Apology,  Vol.  I.  p.  i6h 
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•  F  o »  MARCH,  1785. 


perfqn  who  had  been  a  domcfUc  of 
his  Lordfhip’s,  but  now  lived  in  St 
Jaincs’s-ftreet,  and  with  whom  flic 
was  to  refide  till  his  Lordfliip’s  re* 
turn  from  Portugal,  which  was  daily 
expelled.  On  his  arrival  he  recei¬ 
ved  her  in  the  tendereft  manner,  and 
foon  took  her  to  a  little  box  which  he 
had  hired  in  Bufliy  Park.  Here  flie 
was  introduced  to  my  Lord’s  com¬ 
pany,  which  conlilled  chiefly  of  the 
witty  and  the  gay,  and  foon  became 
the  objedl  of  admiration.  My  Lord 
foon  after  being  appointed  ambafla- 
dor  to  Rufiia,  (he  was  left  under  the 
care  of  a  lady  of  quality,  with  an  ex- 
prefs  prohibition  againil  feeing  her 
mother,  with  an  annual  allowance  of 
tool.  Allured  by  this  bait,  her  mo¬ 
ther,  who  had  married  again,  and 
whofe  hulband,  after  ftripping  her, 
had  left  her,  prevailed  upon  her  to 
quit  her  prote^refs  and  come  to  live 
with  her.  To  this  imprudent  ftep, 
tho’  the  refult  of  filial  affeflion,  and 
as  fuch  pardonable,  Mrs  Bellamy  at¬ 
tributes  the  fubfequent  errors  and 
misfortunes  of  her  life. 

In  confequence  of  this,  her  allow¬ 
ance  was  not  only  flopped,  but  (he 
wag  totally  abandoned  by  Lord 
Tyrawlcy.  Soon  after,  Mr  Rich  of 
Covent-Garden  theatre  having  by  ac¬ 
cident  heard  her  repeat  fome  paflages 
in  Othello,  engaged  her  as  a  per¬ 
former  at  tliat  theatre.  At  the  time 
of  entering  into  this  agreement  flic 
was  only  14  ;  “  of  a  figure  (we  ad¬ 
opt  her  own  words)  not  inelegant, 
a  powerful  voice,  light  as  the  golTa- 
mcr,  of  inexhauflible  fpirits,  and 
poflefltd  of  fome  humour.”  Monimia 
was  fixed  on  for  her  firft  appearance, 
much  againfl  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Quin,  who,  after  a  fmart  alterca¬ 
tion  with  Mr  Rich  on  the  fubjeft, 
told  her,  in  his  ufual  way,  “  ChtU^  I 
would  advife  you  to  play  Serina,  be¬ 
fore  you  think  of  playing  Monimia.” 
To  which  flic  pertly  replied,  “  If  I 
did.  Sir,  I  fliquld  never  live  to  pl.ay 
the  Orphan.’* 


Notwithftanding  this  oppofition, 
Mr  Rich  perfevered  in  his  opinion. 
But  when  the  curtain  drew  up,  her 
fpirits  failed  her  ;  and  notwithlland- 
iiig  the  repeated  plaudits  (he  reccived« 
ihe  flood  for  fome  time  like  a  ftatue, 
deprived  both  of  memory  and  voice. 
The  curtain  was  dropt  till  (he  could 
recover  hcrfelf.  She  appeared  again  ; 
but  neither  the  perfualion  of  the  nia- 
nager  nor  the  encouragement  of  the 
audience  could  roufe  her  from  her 
ftupidity  till  the  fourth  a61,  when,  td 
the  aflonilhment  of  the  audience,  the 
furprize  of  the  performers,  and  the 
exultation  of  the  manager,  (he  felt 
hcrfelf  fuddenly  infpired,  and  acquit¬ 
ted  hcrfelf  throughout  the  whole  ot 
this  mofl  difficult  part  of  thechara£ler 
with  the  greateft  eclat.  Even  Quiii ' 
was  fo  fafeinated  (as  he  exprelled 
himfelf),  that  when  (he  came  off,  he 
caught  her  from  the  ground  inatranf- 
port,  and  exclaimed  aloud,  **  t  hoii 
art  a  divine  creature,  and  the  true 
fpirit  is  in  thee and  from  that  in« 
flant  became  her  zealous  friend;  gave 
her  a  general  invitation  to  the  fupper^ 
he  ufually gave  four  timesa-week;  and 
having  inquired  Into  her  mother’s 
character  and  circumflances,  inclofed 
a  bank-bill  in  a  blank  cover,  and  fent 
it  her  by  the  Penny- Poft.  Many 
are  the  inflances  recorded  in  thefe 
Volumes  of  that  gentleman's  gene¬ 
rous,  though  fometimes  eccentric, 
condudl. 

In  this  public  fituation  (he  una¬ 
voidably  had  many  profefled  admi¬ 
rers,  among  whom  Lord  Byron  and 
Mr  Mctham  flood  foremofl ;  but  as 
(he  wo'dd  not  liflen  to  any  but  ho¬ 
nourable  propofals  and  a  coach, 
Mr  Metham  honeftly  told  her,  he 
could  not  comply  \vith  the  firfl^ 
as  he  depended  on  his  father,  whofe 
confent  he  could  not  hope  to  ob¬ 
tain  ;  and  as  for  the  latter,  he 
could  not  afford  it.  Lord  Byron, 
whofe  vanity  was  hurt  at  her  re- 
jefiiag  him,  contrived  a  plan  to  be 
revenged ;  hi  confequence  of  which 

H  h  2  the 
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the  Earl  of  - ,  a  friend  of  his 

Lordftip’s,  one  Sundry  evening  call¬ 
ed  to  inform  her  that  a  Mifs  B - , 

an  intimate  of  hers,  was  in  a  coach 
it  the  bottom  of  Southampton-ftreet, 
and  widied  to  fpeak  toher;  when,  on 
her  going  to  the  coach-door,  (he  was 
fuddenly  hoifted  into  it  by  his  Lord- 
fhip,  and  carried  off  by  force.  From 
this  Plahnic  Peer  our  fair  Profcrpinc 
efcaped  utiaccountably  by  the  fudden 
apparition  of  her  brother,  and  was 
fafely  lodged  at  her  orvn  mantua- 
maker’s,  in  Broad-ftreet.  From  hence 
fhc  wrote  to  her  mother ;  who,  on 
the  fuppofnion  of  her  having  been 
contenting  to  the  elopement,  return¬ 
ed  her  letters  unopened.  ‘  Thus  a- 
bandoned  by  her  mother,  and  too 
much  dcprefled  by  the  public  fcandal 
to  attempt  a  re-inftatement  in  the 
theatrical  line,  the  anguifli  of  her 
mind  brought  on  a  fever,  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal,  but  which  her 
youth  and  conftitution  at  length  got 
the  better  of.  On  her  recovery,  (he 
went  on  a  villt  to  fomc  of  her  rela¬ 
tions  at  Brain-tree,  where  (he  was 
confldcred  as  one  of  the  ele£t,  and 
but  for  an  unlucky  difeovery  by  the 
famous  Zachary  Moure,  might  have 
become  a  chofen  veffel,  but  by  this 
means  was  again  expofed  to  be  buf¬ 
feted  by  Satan.  After  this  romantic 
adventure,  (he  was  rt  ilured  to  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  favour,  returned  to  town,  and 
engaged  with  Mr  Sheridan  (1745), 
who  was  then  in  London  railing 
theatrical  recruits.  ’I'he  acco\int  of 
her  journey  to  Dublin  is  humour¬ 
ous.  On  her  arrival  there,  (he,  in 
confequence  of  her  being  .acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Mrs  O'Hara,  Lord  Ty- 
rawley’s  (ifler,*  as  her  niece,  was  pa¬ 
tronized  by  fevend  ladies  of  diftinc- 
tlon  :  this  part  of  her  apology  is  rich 
in  theatrical  anecdote.  In  Ireland 
Ihc  continued  fur  two  fcafons,  and 
became  acquainted  with  a  Mr  Crump, 
on  whofe  account  (he  fuffered  much 
perfecutioii  at  a  future  period.  On 


her  return  to  England,  (he  renewed 
her  acquaintance  with  Quin,  and 
her  engagement  at  Covent-Gardea 
(1748),  where  (he  was  again  didurb- 
ed  by  Lord  Byron  and  a  Mr  Bul¬ 
lock.  She  now  made  her  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  in  comedy,  in  the  charaftcr 
of  Lady  Froth  in  the  Double  Dealer. 
One  evening,  after  playing  Alicia, 
Mr  Quin  introduced  her  to  Lord 
Tyrawley  in  the  foene-room,  when  a 
perfe^l  reconciliation  took  place*  be¬ 
tween  them.  About  this  time  (he 
gave  way  to  that  prcdilcftion  which 
from  her  firft  knowledge  of  him  (he 
had  entertained  for  Mr  now  Sic 
George  Metham,  w’hom,  (he  fays, 
fhc  now  confldcred  as  her  future  huf- 
band.  My  Lord  I'yrawlcy.  having 
joined  his  intereft  to  her  mother’s  in 
favour  of  Mr  Cnwnp,  who  wifhed  to 
marry  her,  and  having  one  day  pe¬ 
remptorily  infifted  on  her  compliance, 
tlus  haftened  a  meafure  to  which  (he 
was  not  very  averfe  ;  and  the  fame 
evening,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
aft  of  the  Provoked  Wife,  in  which 
fhc  played  Lady  Fanciful,  Mr  Me¬ 
tham  carried  her  off  from  behind  the 
fcenes,  and  left  Mr  Quin  to  apolo¬ 
gize  to  the  audience.  With  Mr  Me¬ 
tham  (he  retired  to  York,  where  (he 
remained  till  (he  was  delivered  of  a 
fon.  In  confequence  of  an  offer  the 
enfuing  feafon  of  an  engagement,  (he, 
at  Mr  Metham’s  perfuafion,  much 
againft  her  own  inclination,  returned 
to  town,  where  (he  was  received  by 
the  public  with  their  ufual  indulgence 
(September  1750).  The  connec¬ 
tion  between  her  and  Mr  Metham 
continued  uninterrupted  for  fome 
years,  till  at  length  the  daemon  of 
jealoufy  having  got  pofTefOon  of  his 
mind,  he  behaved,  at  an  entertain¬ 
ment  given  by  her  In  commemoration 
of  his  birth-day,  fo  outrageoufly  be- 
■  fore  the  whole  company,  that  a  quar¬ 
rel,  and,  in  confequence  of  a  ra(h 
vow,  reparation  enfued. 

Mr  Calcraft,  who  was  one  of  the 
party, 


party,  artfully  contrirfd  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  by  a  ferics  of  manceuvres 
prevailed  on  her  (by  the  interpufition 
of  a  Mr  Ganftfll,  at  whofe  houfe  (he 
was  on  a  vifit,  and  who  tfas  the  dupe 
%  of  Mr  Calcraft’s  art),  after  a  variety 
of  ftru^lcs,  to  confent  to  live  with 
him,  under  a  promife  of  his  marrying 
her  in  the  courfc  of  fix  or  feven 
years,  though  he  was  at  that  time 
married.  Soon  after,  (he  difeovered 
the  artifices  that  had  been  employed 
to  induce  her  to  take  this  flep  ;  and 
in  confequcncc  of  it  Mr  Calcraft,  to 
whom  (he  never  was  much  attached, 
became  fo  difagreeable  to  her,  that 
thdugh  they  continued  under  the 
fame  roof,  tliey  lived  very  unhappi¬ 
ly.  Mr  Calcraft’s  parfimony,  to  call 
it  by  no  harfher  name,  of  which  (he 
has  given  fome  linking  infiances,  ill 
fuited  her  unbounded  generofity, 
which  more  than  bordered  on  extra¬ 
vagance,  and  did  not  contribute  to 
reconcile  differences.  His  meannefs 
(which,  if  the  picture  be  not  much 
too  highly  coloured,  was  in  the  ex¬ 
treme)  produced  in  her  a  fettled  con¬ 
tempt,  which  terminated,  after  be¬ 
ing  together  about  eight  years,  in  a 
final  reparation.  During  this  period 
the  author  had  two  children  by  him; 
and  though  (he  was  almoft  conftantly 
engaged,  and  her  emoluments  at  the 
theatre  were  very  confiderable,  (he  at 
the  time  of  their  parting  was  deeply 
involved,  notwithftanding  Mr  C — ’s 
repeated  promifes  to  liquidate  all  her 
debts  ;  in  confequcncc  of  which  (he 
gave  up  her  jewels  to  the  amount  of 
6oco  1. 

After  her  reparation  from  Mr  Cal- 
cralt,  (he  formed  a  cunHe(filon  with 
Mr  Digges  In  Ireland ;  who  bring 
as  much  embarraffed  as  herfclf,  (he 
rtpcricnced  a  variety  of  dillrefs  in 
the  two  years  (he  lived  with  him  ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  they  parted, 
•whig  t*  a  foraer  wife’s  refurrec- 


tion.  Of  Mr  Digges’s  behaviour  to 
her  (he  fpeakt,  however,  in  the  higheli 
terms.  After  this  we  find  her  again 
in  EnHand  (1767),  but 
perpetually  in  difficulties,  till  at  length 
(he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  Count 
Haflangthe  Bavarian  ambaffador  for> 
his  proteflion,  which  he  politely  and 
readily  granted  ;  notwithfianding 
which  (he  was  arretted  at  the  fult  <n 
a  Mrs  Ray,  and  obliged  to  take  up 
her  refidence  for  fume  time  in  ^ 
George’s  Fields.  After  (he  had  re¬ 
covered  her  liberty,  (be  lived  with 
the  late  Mr  Woodward  till  his  de- 
ceafe  (>777),  who  by  will  left  the 
chief  of  his  property  in  trufi  to  his 
executors,  to  purcitafe  an  annuity 
for  her  during  her  life.  From  thi« 
bequeft,  whether  owing  to  the  chi¬ 
canery  of  an  attorney,  or  what  other 
caufe  we  know  not,  (he  reaped  little 
or  no  benefit,  and  was  at  length,  af¬ 
ter  an  accumulation  of  mifery,  re¬ 
duced  to  the  dreadful  determination 
of  putting  a  period  to  her  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  exlilence  together  (178c). 
From  the  execution  of  this  ra(h  re- 
folution  (he  was  prevented  by  a  for¬ 
tuitous  clrcumftancc  ;  and  her  place 
of  abode  having  been  difeovered  by 
fome  friends,  on  their  bounty  (be  has 
fincc  fublificd,  and  (till  lives  in  hope* 
of  profiting  fooncr  or  latter  by  Mr 
Woodward’s  bequefi. 

Few  people  have  met  with  more 
viciffitudes  in  life  than  Mrs  Bel¬ 
lamy,  or  greater  infiances  of  ingra¬ 
titude:  a  kind  of  fatality  feems  to 
have  purfued  her,  which  may,  how¬ 
ever,  without  i'll  nature,  frequently 
be  found  to  have  originated  in  her 
own  imprudence.  We  hope,  how’- 
ever,  that  experience  will  have  taught 
her  that  faving,  though  dear  bought, 
knowledge,  which  may  enable  her  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  her  days,  if 
not  in  affluence,  at  lead  in  cafe. 

Eunf.  Mag, 
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Philosophical  Rhapsodies.  Fragments  of  Arbor  of  Betlis  ;  contain'- 
ing  Reflexions  on  the  LwjJSt  Manners^  Cuflosus,  and  Religions,  of  certain 
^Jiatic,  African,  and  European  Nations,  colleXed  and  no’W  firji  puhlijhed  by 
Richard  Joseph  Sullivan,  E/q;  3  vols,  8vo.  London,  T.  Becket. 


'I  ''H  E  work  now  before  us,  we  arc 

told  in  an  advert ifement  prefix-  . 
ed,  was  written  by  a  native  of  Af- 
fyria,  who  in  very  early  youth  was 
lemovcd  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  thence  to  England. 

The  learned  reader  will  be  difap- 
pointed,  if  he  expefts  to  find  in  this 
produ61ion  deep  refearch  or  ab- 
llrufc  fpeculatlon:  but  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  promife  him,  what  will  pleafe 
the  generality  of  mankind  better,  the 
limplc  unadorned  refleftions  of  a  be¬ 
nevolent  man,  which  breathe  a  fpirit 
of  ^ilanthropy  and  humanity,  that 
do  honour  to  the  heait  of  the  au¬ 
thor. 

It  is  impofiiblc  for  us  to  follow  him 
through  the  various  countries  which 
arc  the  fubjecls  of  his  refleftlons. 
We  (hall,  how-ever,  as  a  fpecimen  of 
his  ilyle  of  writing,  feU6t  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extrai^ ;  which  we  flatter  our- 
felves  will  aflurd  fome  amufement  to 
our  readers. 

“  Difappointed  as  Mohammedans 
muft  be  In  even  fenfual  gratifications, 
they  are  ftill  farther  from  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  fidelity  in  their  females  than 
other  more  liberal  nations  are,  who 
glory  in  the  confidence  they  can  place 
in  the  partners  of  their  bol'oms.  No 
repofitories  of  love  ever  afforded  more 
genuine  intrigue  than  harams  or  fe- 
raglios;  they  are  the  conllaiit  thea¬ 
tres  of  human  frailty.  Similar  di¬ 
ll  refs  creates  fimilar  commiferaiion. 
The  devoted  fair  ones  feel  for  each 
other :  they  plan  in  concert ;  and, 
when  lead  fufpetled,  licentiouily  in¬ 
dulge  thcmlelves  under  the  doak 
and  through  the  connivance  of  their 
own  or  of  a  confederate  commu¬ 
nity. 

‘J  The  haram.  In  all  MulTulman 
countries^  is,  it  mull  be  confelTcd, 
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unbounded  in  its  influence.  It  is 
the  feat  of  politics,  the  ftage  of 
negociation  ;  and  were  it  to  be 
inquired  where  female  intereft  was 
probably  moll  prevalent,  it  fafely 
might  be  anfwered,— in  the  feraglio 
of  a  Mohammedan ;  and  the  reafoa 
is  evident.  Men,  it  is  true,  arc  de¬ 
barred,  but  women  are  not  prevent¬ 
ed  vifiting  each  other.  Under  the 
privilege  which  is  thus  allowed  them, 
they  freely  communicate  and  open 
their  hearts  to  each  other ;  moments 
of  dalliance  afterwards  furnifh  them 
with  the  ready  means  of  acquiring 
information  from  their  rcfpedlve 
lords.  1  hus  informed,  they  refolve 
upon  the  weightiell  meafures  of  the 
date  ;  and,  like  a  fynod  of  divinities, 
control  thofe  very  men  who,  in  pride 
of  foul,  conceive  thcmfelvcs  their  ru¬ 
lers  Vixicrs,  minillers,  generals, 
admirals,  all  have  their  feveral  cabala 
and  parties  within  the  facred  con¬ 
fines  of  the  haram. 

“  The  feraglio  is  moreover  the  place 
in  which  a  voluptuous  Mohammedan 
palTes  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  : 
it  Is  the  place  in  which  he  has  imbi¬ 
bed  the  earliclt  rudiments  of  his  e- 
ducation.  I'hls  mode  of  In{lru£liug 
youth  mufl  undoubtedly  be  confidcr- 
cd  as  one  very’  principal  caufe  of  the 
great  influence  of  the  haram,  which 
we  have  reprefented  as  Irrefiftible. 
Men  brought  up  under  the  eye  and 
under  the  difcipllne  of  w’omen,  and 
imprcQcd  by  them  with  foft  and  in¬ 
dolent  ideas,  readily  acquiefee  in 
furrendering  to  their  gentle  chains. 
1  he  child  of  effeminacy,  how  can  the 
riper  age  of  man  be  otherwife  than 
.cmafculate  I  All  of  us  are  but  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  one  kind  of  fafhloning  or 
another :  taught  to  fpeak — we  are 
likewife  taught  to  think.  Scarce 
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Rny  man  afts  from  his  own  ideas,  can  we  fuppofe  the  focicty  of  the  ha- 
Of  that  which  is  fown,  that  do  we  ram  to  be  lively,  happy,  and  enter- 
reap.  taining  ?  JLct  the  female,  in  an  equal 

“  Wearctold, indeed, ofmoftfump-  degree  with  the  male  fex,  be  acknow- 
tuous  apartments ;  of  tapeftry,  bro-  ledged  adepts  in  the  beautiful  wri- 
cadcs,  and  coftly  furniture  ;  of  baths  tings  of  Perfia  and  of  Arabia  ;  let 
and  grottos ;  gold-fpangled  fl-jors ;  their  imaginations  be  full  of  fire— 
aud  perfumes  that  outvie  the  fweet  *  their  talents  brilliant — in  Ihort,  let 
fragrance  of  the  groves.  But,  in  all  them  be  pollcffed  of  every  natural 
my  journeying,  and  in  all  my  inqui-  and  acquired  improvement  ;  yet 
ries,  my  evil  genius  hath  fated  n»e  to  where  is  that  liberty  that  gives  the 
obferve  a  very  different  compleftion  zett  to  all  i  O  freedom,  how  dearly 
in  the  dwellings  deftined  for  the  la-  mull  thou  be  regretted  !  Sweetly  ye 
dies.  So  far  from  being  commodious,  may  fing,  ye  heart-bleeding  captives 
their  rooms  arc  invariably  fmall  and  of  opprefllon ;  but  liberty  debarred 
gloomy  ;  and,  for  one  that  I  have  mull  be  the  long- echoing  clofe  to 
ten  or  heard  of,  tolerably  convc-  every  llrain  that  you  can  warble, 
nient — I  have  counted  50,  at  a  mo-  God  help  you !” 
derate  computation,  fcarcely  ade-  VVe  arc  forry  our  limits  will  not 
quate  to  the  hovelling  of  any  being  allow  us  to  make  further  extra6ls 
•f  the  human  fpccies.  from  this  entertaining  performance. 

“  The  whole  of  the  feraglio  pile.  We  take  the  liberty  to  recommend 
indeed,  is  difmal.  Dead  walls  and  it  as  well  worthy  the  pcrufal  of  every 
iron  bass,  arc  the  fccuritles  againll  perfon  who  wifhes  well  to  humanityt 
outward  intruders,  booty  and  de-  and  who  can  enjoy  thoughts  and  re¬ 
formed  monllers,  on  the  infide,  are  flexions  of  a  worthy  man  in  their 
the  guardians  of  the  chafllty  of  the  fimple  and  unadorned  garb, 
wretched  inmates.  Whence,  then,  Lk 


Dialogues  concernina  the  Ladies.  To  luhicb  is  added.  An  Essay  on  the 
Ancient  Amazons.  London.  T.  Cadell. 


The  ladies  are  under  many  obli¬ 
gations  to  this  author,  who  has 
been  at  infinite  pains  both  to  inllrufl 
them,  and  to  place  them  in  an  ami¬ 
able  point  of  view.  We  are  not  cer- 
’tain,  however,  that  the  form  in  which 
he  has  chofen  to  deliver  his  thoughts 
to  the  public,  is  well  calculated  to  do 
juftice  to  bis  fubjedl ;  at  lead  the 
■  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it  is 
very  far  from  coming  up  to  our  ideas 
of  dialogue- writing.  To  keep  up 

the  attention,  a  degree  of  fprightll- 
nefs  and  cafe  is  abfolutely  necelfary, 
in  which  the  work  before  us  feems  to 
be  totally  deficient ;  the  fpeeches  are 
too  long,  and  not  fufficiently  diverfi- 
and  we  are  perluaded  be  would 


have  pleafed  more  had  he  rather 
thrown  his  thoughts  into  the  form  of 
elTays,  as  he  has  done  in  the  Eifay  on 
the  Amazons  at  the  end. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  book 
has  merit ;  and  we  can  fafely  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  fair  fex  at  very  pro-  ^ 
per  for  their  pcrufal.  As  a  fpecimen 
of  the  work,  we  have  cxtraflcd  the 
following,  being  part  of  the  3d  dia¬ 
logue. 

“  Mr  Althorpe.  It  is  not  a 
little  amufing  to  read  the  different 
characters  tliat  different  writers  have 
given  of  women.  By  fome  they  are 
reprefented  as  angels,  and  by  others 
fpoken  of  in  terms  extremely  con¬ 
temptuous.  I  yefferday  read,  in  a 
«clf- 
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celebrated  dramatic  performanccy  the 
ibllowing  lines : 

‘  O  woman,  lorely  woman!  Nature  made 
‘  you 

*  To  temper  man ;  we  bad  been  biuces 
‘  without  you. 

•  Angtis  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you  t 

♦  There’s  in  you  all  that  wc  believe  of 
‘  Heav’n, 

‘  Amazing  brightnefs,  purity,  and  trtith, 

•  Eternal  joys,  and  everlaiting  love.’ 

The  very  fame  day  I  met  with  ano¬ 
ther  character  of  the  ladies,  in  a  drain 
extremely  dillimilar,  written  by  a 
gtave  divine  of  the fixteenth  century; 
which  1  thought  fufhciently  curlotis 
to  tranferibe,  and  which,  if  you  pleafe, 

1  will  read  to  you. 

“  Sir  Charles  Paget.  By  all 
means,  fir,  let  us  hear  it. 

Mr  Althorfe.  It  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  *  Women,’  fays  the  writer, 

*  are  of  two  forts-  ^me  of  them 

*  are  wifer,  better  learned,  difereeter, 

*  'and  more  condant,  than  a  number 

*  of  men.  But  another,  and  a  worfe 

*  fort  of  them,  and  the  most  part, 

*  are  fond,  foolilh,  wanton,  flibber- 

*  gibs,  tatkrs,  triflers,  wavering, 

*  witlefs,  without  counfel,  feeble, 

*  carclefs,  radi,  proud,  dainty,  nice, 

*  tale-bearers,  cves-droppers,  rumour- 

*  raircrs,evil-tongued,worfe-mindcd, 

‘  and  in  every  refpeft  doltificd  with 

*  the  drugs  of  the  devil’s  dunghill.’ 

“  Lady  Paget.  Pray,  Sir,  who 

isat  to  whom  the  ladies  arc  indebted 
for  this  admirable  portrait  i 

“•Mr  Althorpe.  To  Dr  John 
Aylmer,  Madam,  who  was  made  bi- 
fhop  of  London  by  queen  Elizabeth. 
“  Lady  Paget.  That  haughty 
(incefs,  I  (liould  imagine,  could  not 
ave  been  very  well  pleafed  with  this 
defcriptlon  of  her  fcx. 

“  Mr  Althorpe.  Dr  Aylmer, 
Madam,  divided  the  ladies  in  two 
clades ;  and  your  ladylhip  may  be 
affured,  that  the  queen  was  ranked 
ill  the  Jfirft  and  bell  clafs. 

“  Sir  Charles.  Of  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  I  tliink  the 
^r^ate,  of  whom  you  fpeak,  feeins  to 


liave  been  rather  a  favourite  of  qucea 
Elizabeth.  I  remember  one  inllance 
is  recorded  of  his  courtly  gallantly, 
which  our  pi efent  liiihopi  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  very  fond  of  imitating. 
The  queen  was  greatly  afflifted  with 
the  toothacb,  but  notwiihllanding 
her  reputation  fur  fpirit,  was  fo  much 
afraid  of  the  pain  that  (he  appre¬ 
hended  would  refult  from  having  a 
tooth  drawn,  that  Ihe  could  nut  be 
prevailed  upon  to  confent  to  the  ope¬ 
ration.  Bilhop  Aylmer,  who  was 
prefenty  in  order  to  encourage  her 
mnjeily,  fat  down  in  a  chair,  and  di- 
reded  the  tooth-drawer  to  draw  one 
of  his  teeth.  This  being  accordingly 
done,  and  the  queen,  feeing  the  good 
humour  with  which  the  biihop  un- 
dciwtnt  the  operation,  was  thereby 
induced  hertelf  to  fubmit  to  it. 

“  Mr  Althorpe.  Biihop  Ayl¬ 
mer  feems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have 
been  a  curious  charadcr.  Mr  Strype, 

I  remember,  fays  of  him,  that  “  he 
“  was  a  man  of  metal,  and  could  ufe 
“  his  hands  well;”  andalfo  that  “  lie 
“  was  a  man  of  his  arms,  and  would 
“  not  turn  his  back  for  any  man.” 

“  Sir  Charles.  I  recoiled  that 
BilhopAylmcr,  though  his  fentiinents 
of  the  ladies  were  not  very  favourable, 
was  a  zealous  opponent  of  John  Knox, 
in  defence  of  female  government. 

“  Mr  Althorpe.  He  was.  Sir 
Charles ;  and  this  might  probably  re¬ 
commend  him  to  the  favour  of  queen 
Elizabeth. 

“  Lady  Paget.  What  was  tlie 
occafion,  Sir,  that  gave  rife  to  the 
controverfy  which  you  mention  con¬ 
cerning  female  government  I 

“  Mr  Althorpe.  Mr  Knox, 
Madam,  being  a  zealous  Proteilant, 
had  naturally  a  great  diflike  to  Queen 
Mary,  who  then  reigned  in  England; 
as  he  had  alfo  to  Mary  of  Lorrain, 
the  queen-regent  of  Scotland.  He 
therefore  wrote  aboek,intltled,  “The 
“  firft  blall  of  the  trumpet  againft 
“  the  monllrous  regimen  of  women 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove. 
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that  it  was  againft  nature,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  Scripture  and  to  reafon,  to 
intruft  women  with  the  government 
of  ftates  or  kingdoms.  After  the 
accciCon  of  Elizabesh,  Dr  Aylmer 
wrote  an  anfwer  to  Knox's  book. 
Knox,  however,  ftill  maintained  the 
truth  of  his  general  doctrine  with 
great  firmnefs  ;  but  as  he  was  no 
enemy  to  the  new  queen  of  England, 
he  admitted,  in  a  letter  to  fecretary 
Cecil,  that  God  might  have  **  tnira- 
culoujly  comforted  his  affiiftcd  peo- 
pie  by  fuch  an  infirm  vessel”  as 
Elizabeth ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
queen  herfelf,  he  told  her,  that  he 
■“  glorified  God  for  that  reft  granted 
to  his  affliAcd  flock  within  Eng- 
land,  under  her,  a  weak  instru- 
MENT.”  But  thefe  concefllons did 
not  fatisfy  Elizabeth.  She  could  not 
endure  a  man  who  had  maintained, 
that  it  was  unnatural,  and  abfurd, 
and  impious,  fur  women  in  any  coun¬ 
try  to  be  intrufted  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  ftates  and  kingdoms.  She, 
therefore,  peremptorily  refufed  to 
grant  permifiion  to  Knox  even  to  pals 
through  England. 

“  Lady  Paget.  I  think  the  queen 
was  fomewhat  too  vindiALve  upon 
this  occafion.  1  have  heard  that  her 
tnajefty,  tiiough  far  from  handfome, 
took  great  pleafure  in  being  com¬ 
mended  for  iier  beauty. 

“  Mr  Althorpe.  She  did.  Ma¬ 
dam  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  fo  well 
known  that  Elizabeth  was  fond  of 
being  thought  handfome  even  to  the 
clofc  of  her  life,  that  ihe  was  fre¬ 
quently  complimented  upon  her  per- 
fonal  charms  by  her  courtiers,  and 
even  by  foreign  ambalTadors,  when 
(he  was  nearly  approaching  to  her  fe- 
ventieth  year. 

”  Sir  Charles.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  a  woman,  in  whom  confi- 
derable  abilities,  and  great  vigour  of 
mind,  were  united  to  great  weaknel- 
fes.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that 
one  of  the  fevered  charaders  which 
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has  appeared  of  this  celebrated  prin- 
cefs,  was  written  by  a  female  hifto- 
rian.  Mrs  Macaulay  Graham  fays, 
that  the  guod  fortune  of  Elizabeth  is 
*'  in  nothing  more  conlpicuous,  than 
“  in  the  unmerited  fame  it  has  to  this 
“  day  preferved  to  her.”  She  adds, 
that  the  vices  of  this  princefs  were 

fuch  as  could  not  exift  with  a  good 
“  heart,  nor  her  wcakneiles  with  a 
“  good  head.” 

“  Mr  Althorpe.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  fond  of  being  thought  hand¬ 
fome  when  (he  was  very  old,  and  had 
totally  loft  that  (hare  of  beauty  of 
which  (he  had  been  once  poflefled^ 
but  there  have  been  fome  ladies,  who 
have  really  preferved  a  great  degree 
of  beauty  to  a  very  advanced  age.  Of 
this  Ninon  de  L’Encloswas  a  remark¬ 
able  inftance  ;  as  was  alfo  Diana  of 
Poicliers,  duchefsof  Valentinois,  mi- 
ftrefs  to  Henry  11.  king  of  France. 
This  lady  was  at  leall  forty  years  of 
age  when  the  French  monarch,  who 
was  only  eighteen,  became  defperate- 
ly  in  love  with  her.  fehe  was  near 
fixty  at  the  time  of  that  prince’s 
death  ;  but  (he  always  preferved  the 
fame  dominion  over  his  heait.  He 
wore  her  livery,  which  was  black  and 
white,  at  the  tournament  in  which  he 
was  mortally  wounded.  It  is  faid  of 
her,  that  (he  was  never  ill ;  and  that 
in  the  coldcft  weather  (he  wa(hcd  her 
face  with  fpring-water,  and  never 
ufed  any  fort  of  pomatum.  She  rode 
every  morning  at  fix  o’clock,  often 
took  a  ride  of  about  a  league  or  two, 
and  then  returned  and  went  to  bed, 
where  (he  read  till  noon.  She  was  a  pa- 
tronefs  of  men  of  letters.  She  died 
in  her  fixty-feventh  year.  Brantome, 
who  faw  her  about  fix  months  before, 
fays,  that  (he  was  then  fo  handfome, 
that  no  heart  of  adamant  could 
“  have  been  infenfiblcto  her  charms.’* 
What  would  be  the  confequence 
if  the  ladies  were  generally  fo  hand¬ 
fome,  aud  preferved  their  beauty  fo 
long  i  L- 
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fTif  fnllgwirg  Story,  fuhlitktd  lately  in  France,  is  univerfally  acknowleigei  U  te  the  proJuBiiM 
»j  Moctcfquieu.  IVe  tope  the  trajlction  vill  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  Readers.'}  , 

ARSACES  AND  ISMENIA.  An  Oriental  Stort. 

By  M.  de  MoNtbsijuieu. 

Advertifement  by  the  French  Editir. 

M.  de  Monterqiiien  had  taken  great  pains  to  fin  the  limits  which  fcparate  defpoiifm  from' 
pure  monarchy,  which  appeared  to  him  the  natural  government  of  the  French  :  But  as 
monarchy  is  always  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  def’potifm,  he  wiihed,  if  it  were  pof. 

.  fible,  to  lender  derpntifm  itfelf  ufeful.  For  this  purpofe  he  has  given  us  the  moft  de¬ 
lightful  piOure  oi  a  Defpot  who  makes  his  people  happy:  Jfe  perhaps  Battered  him- 
feV,  that  Tome  time  or  other,  while  reading  his  work,  a  prince,  a  queen,  or  a  milliner, 
might  wi(h  to  relemble  Arfaccf,  limenia,  or  Afpar;  or  to  be  thtmftlves  the  models  of  a 
pifiure  nill  more  heauiiful. 

Befldes,  a  number  of  men  may  be  either  defpots  or  kings  in  their  families,  in  their  focie- 
tics,  in  their  ditfereut  employments  :  we  may  alt  profit  by  a  perufal  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws 
and  of  this  work. 

_The  author  law  the  power  which  the  ladies  now  poffefs  over  the  thoughts  of  men  ;  to  fe- 
cure  himfelf  difciples,  he  has  endeavoured  to  render  the  mailers  lavourahle :  he  has 
fpoken  the  language  which  is  mofl  agreeable  to  them  and  moft  familiar  :  he  has  written 
a  romance :  he  has  dcfciibed  love  luch  as  he  felt  it ;  impetuous,  feldom  melantholy, 
oficu  fporitul. 


About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Arta- 
menes,  BaOria  was  agitated  by  civil 
dilcords.  This  prince  died  overwhelmed 
with  vexation,  and  left  his  throne  to  his 
daughter  limenia.  Afpar,  the  firft  eunuch 
of  the  palace,  had  the  chief  direOion  of  af- 
Xairs.  He  had  the  inttreft  of  the  (late  much 
at  heart,  and  he  was  regardicfs  of  power. 
He  knew  mankind,  and  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  events.  His  genius  was  formed  by 
nature  for  conciliation,  and  his  mind  feemed 
to  court  an  alliance  with  every  other  mind. 
Peace,  of  which  they  had  defpaired,  was  re- 
cftablifhed.  Such  was  the  afi'cndant  of  Af¬ 
par,  every  one  returned  to  his  duty,  and 
fcarcely  knew  he  had  violated  it.  Without 
labour  and  without  noife  he  could  execute 
great  fcheme.<. 

The  peace  was  didurbed  by  the  King  of 
Hyrcania.  He  lent  ambafladors  to  alk  If- 
menia  in  marriage  ;  and  being  refuftd,  in¬ 
vaded  Baftria.  This  invafion  was  (ingular. 
Sometimes  he  appeared  in  complete  armour, 
and  ready  to  combat  his  enemies;  at  other 
time*  he  was  feen  drefTed  like  a  lover  ready 
to  wait  upon  his  miftrefs.  He  brought  with 
him  every  thing  pro|>er  for  a  wedding; 
dancers,  moficians,  players,  cooks,  eunuchs, 
women  ;  and  he  brought  with  him  a  for¬ 
midable  army.  He  wrote  the  moft  tender 
letters  to  the  Queen;  and  on  the  other  hand 
he  ravaged  her  whole  country  :  One  day 
was  employed  in  fcafts,  another  in  military 
expeditions.  Never  before  had  To  complete 
an  image  of  war  and  peace  at  the  fame 
time  been  difplayed ;  never  fo  much  diffi- 
pai;oo  and  fu  much  difciplmc.  Oi.e  village 


was  flying  from  the  cruelty  of  the  con¬ 
queror  ;  another  was  full  of  joy,  banqnet- 
ingv,  and  dances  :  And,  by  a  ftrange  ca¬ 
price,  he  fought  for  twiftbings  that  are  in¬ 
compatible  ;  to  make  himfelf  leared,  and  to 
make  himfelf  loved.  He  was  neither  feared 
nor  loved.  An  army  was  oppofed  to  him ; 
and  a  fingle  battle  decided  the  war.  A  fol- 
dier  newly  arrived  in  the  army  of  the  Bac- 
trians  performed  prodigies  of  valour;  he 
p’crced  to  the  very  fpot  where  the  King  of 
Hyrcania  was  fighting  bravely,  and  took  him 
prifoner.  He  delivered  him  over  to  an  of¬ 
ficer,  and,  without  telling  his  name,  was 
going  to  retire  into  the  ranks;  hut,  followed 
with  acclamations,  he  was  conduflcd  as  in 
triumph  to  the  general’s  tent.  He  appeared 
before  him  writ h  a  noble  alTurance  ;  he  fpoke 
modeftly  of  the  exploit  he  had  performed. 
The  general  offered  him  rewards;  he  was  in- 
fenfible  tothem  :  He  wiihed  to  load  him  with 
honours;  he  appeared  accuftomed  to  them. 

Afpar  judged  that  fucb  a  man  could  not 
be  of  Oldinary  birth.  He  made  him  be 
brought  to  court;  and  when  he  faw  him 
there,  he  was  flill  mure  confirmed  in  his 
opinion.  His  prefence  ftruck  him  with  ad¬ 
miration  ;  the  very  fadnels  which  appeared 
in  hit  countenance  infpired  him  with  re- 
fpefl ;  he  praifed  his  valour,  and  addrelfed 
him  in  the  moft  flattering  terms.  '*  My 
Lord,"  fays  the  ftranger  to  him,  *'  pardon 
a  wretch,  whom  the  horror  of  hit  fituation 
renders  almoft  incapable  of  feeling  your 
goodneft,  flill  more  of  anfwering  it,"  IBs 
cyrs  were  filled  with  tears,  and  the  eunuch 
was  moTcd  at  it,  “  £c  my  friend,”  lays  be 
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tfthim,  "  Cnee  yon  are  unfordinate.  There 
was  a  lime  in  which  1  admitj.i  you,  now  I 
|o*e  you.  I  would  with  to  coiilolc  you  :  I 
would  wilh  you  to  m-ke  me  of  my  tejiuii 
and  of  your  own.  Accept  of  an  apartment 
in  my  palace  ;  be  who  inhabits  it  loves  vir¬ 
tue,  and  you  will  not  be  a  (Iranger  there.” 

The  next  day  was  a  feftival  over  all  Bac- 
tria.  The  Queen  ifTued  from  her  palace, 
followed  by  all  her  court.  She  appeared 
(itated  on  her  chariot  in  the  midll  of  an 
immenfe  multitude  of  her  people.  A  veil 
covered  her  face,  but  allowed  her  charming 
lhape  to  be  feen  ;  and  her  features,  tliougn 
concealed,  appeared  as  if  dil'played  to  the 
love  of  her  people. 

She  defeended  from  her  chariot,  and  en> 
tered  the  temple.  The  nobles  of  Ua^tria  fur- 
rounded  her.  She  kneeled,  and  adored  the 
gods  in.Clence;  then  Ibe  raifed  her  veil, 
compofed  herfelf,  and  pronounced  aloud  : 

••  Immortal  gods,  the  Queen  of  Baflria 
comes  to  thank  you  for  the  viflory  you  have 
granted  her.  Crown  yotar  favours  by  not 
permitting  her  to  abufe  it;  caufe  her  to 
have  neither  paiGons,  nor  weakncITes,  nor 
caprice;  let  all  her  fears  be  to  commit  evil, 
all  her  hopes  to  do  good.  And  hnee  (he 
cannot  be  happy,”-^laid  Ihe,  with  a  voice 
which  feemed  interrupted  with  tears,  ”  at 
leafl  beftow  happinefs  upon  her  people.” 

The  priefts  ended  the  ceremonies  preferi- 
bed  for  the  wotihip  of  the  gods;  the  Q^een 
went  out  of  the  temple,  mounted  her  cha¬ 
riot,  and  the  people  followed  her  even  to  the 
palace. 

A  little  after  Afpar  went  home,  he  alked 
for  the  Branger,  and  found  him  buried  in 
the  deeped  melancholy.  He  feaced  himfelf 
bedde  him,  and  having  made  every  b.vdy 
withdraw,  “  1  conjure  you,”  fays  he,  ”  to 
open  yourflf  to  me  :  Do  you  think  that  a 
didrclTed  heart  feels  no  ple.afure  in  intruding 
another  with  iis  woes  f  It  is  as  if  we  repo- 
fed  ourfelves  in  a  place  more  tratic|uil.”  ”  It 
would  l)e  necediry,”  lays  the  Itranger,  “  to 
relate  to  you  all  the  events  of  my  liie.*' 

“  *Tis  what  1  alk  of  you,”  replied  Afpar ; 
"  you  will  fpeak  to  a  man  not  devoid  of 
fenfibility  :  Conceal  nothing  from  me; 
every  thing  is  important  in  the  eyes  of 
friendfhip.” 

It  was  not  tendernefs  alone  and  a  fenti- 
rnent  of  pity  which  excited  the  curioriiy  of 
Afpar ;  he  wilhol  to  attach  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  man  to  the  court  of  llaflria ;  he  wilhed 
to  know  thoroughly  a  man  whom  he  already 
found  fitted  to  accnmplilh  his  defigns,  and 
whom  he  dedined  in  his  mind  for  the  great- 
HI  affairs. 

The  flranger  recollcfled  himfelf  for  a  mo> 
merit,  and  began  thus  :  ‘ 

”  Love  has  made  all  the  happinefs  and 
•II  the  mifery  of  my  life.  In  rise  beginning 
it  was  dreweJ  with  mingled  pains  and  pUa- 
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fures  ;  it  has  left  in  the  end  only  tears,  com-' 
plaints,  and  defpair.  I  was  born  in  Media, 
and  I  can  number  a  long  train  of  iHudrions 
ancedurs.  My  father  gained  great  vifloriet 
at  the  head  ot  ihe  Median  armies.  I  loll 
him  in  my  infancy,  and  thole  who  had  the 
care  of  my  education  made  me  regard  his 
virtues  as  the  bed  part  of  my  inheritance. 

“At  the  age  of  fifteen  my  edablilhment  was 
formed.  They  did  not  give  me  that  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  women,  with  which  people 
of  my  birth  are  commonly  loaded  in  Media; 
they  wilhed  to  follow  nature,  and  to  teach 
me,  chat,  if  the  wants  of  the  fenfes  were 
bounded,  ihofe  of  the  heart  were  dill  more. 

“  Ardafirc  was  not  more  didinguiflied 
from  my  other  women  by  her  rank  than 
by  my  love.  She  had  a  haughtinefs  mingled 
with  fomething  fu  tender;  her  fentiments 
were  fo  noble,  fo  different  from  thofe  which 
an  eternal  complaifance  infpires  into  the 
hearts  of  the  women  of  Afia ;  Ihe  pofTcfled 
belides,  fuch  ravilhing  beauty,  that  my  eyes 
never  (aw  any  but  her,  and  my  heart  was  e 
flranger  to  all  others. 

'*  Her  looks  were  enchanting  ;  her  lhape, 
her  air,  her  graces,  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
the  charms  of  her  converfatiun,  every  thing 
captivated  me:  I  wilhed  always  to  hear  her; 

1  never  tired  of  feeing  her.  For  me  there 
was  nothing  fo  perfect  in  nature ;  my  ima¬ 
gination  could  paint  nothing  which  I  did 
not  find  in  her ;  and  wnen  1  thought  epon 
the  highed  pitch  of  human  felicity,  1  always 
beheld  my  own. 

**  My  birth,  my  riches,  my  age,  andfome 
perfoiial  advantages,  determined  the  King 
to  give  me  his  daughter,  ft  is  an  inviolable 
cudom  among  the  Medes,  that  thofe  who 
receive  an  honour  of  this  kind  mod  fend 
away  all  their  women.  1  law  nothing  in 
this  great  alliance  but  the  lofs  of  what  I 
reckoned  mod  dear ;  but  it  w.s  neceflary  fur 
me  to  devour  my  (ears  and  difplay  gaiety. 
Willie  all  the  court  congratulated  me  on  a 
favour,  which  it  prized  as  the  highell,  Ar- 
dalire  never  alked  to  foe  me ;  and  1,  for  my 
part,  both  dreaded  her  prefeace  and  fought 
for  ic.  1  went  into  her  apartment ;  I  was  in 
defpair.  Ardalire,  faid  I.  I  love  you. 

But  without  either  carelpts  or  reproaches, 
without  lifting  her  eyes,  without  dropping  a 
tear,  Ihe  prelcrvcd  a  profound  lilence;  a 
deadly  palencfs  overfpread  her  coiintenaocCf 
and  I  perceived  a  kind  of  indignation  min¬ 
gled  with  defpair. 

”  I  wilhed  to  embrace  her;  (he  Itemed  A- 
fenfible;  and  I  could  perceive  no  other  emo- 
lion  in  her  than  a  wilh  toefcape  from  my  arms. 

”  It  was  not  the  fear  of  death  which  niada 
me  accept  the  princefi;  and,  had  I  not  trem 
bled  tor  Ardalire,  I  would  doub  let.  h  vs 
expofod  myfelf  to  the  m  ill  drea  lftil  v.  n- 
geance.  Bu"  when  I  repr  1  •  .1  t  <  yfeif, 
that  iny  refufal  wtfuld  be  infallibly  followed 
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by  her  death,  my  mind  was  confounded,  and 
1  abandoned  myfelf  to  my  misfortune. 

**  I  was  conduced  into  (he  King's  palace, 
and  was  no  longer  allowed  to  go  out  of  it. 

I  beheld  that  place  formed  for  the  hurpiita- 
tion  of  numbers,  and  the  pleafures  of  only 
one;  that  place  where,  in  Ipite  of  filence, 
the  Cghs  of  love  are  fcarccly  ever  heard ; 
that  place  where  melancholy  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  reign  together  ;  where  every  thing  in¬ 
animate  alTumes  a  fmile,  and  every  thing 
which  lives  is  gloomy;  where  every  thing 
moves  along  with  the  mailer,  and  every 
thing  is  dull  with  him. 

*'  1  was  prclcnted  the  fame  day  to  the 
Princefs;  her  eyes  might  wander  over,  my 
whole  perfori,  while  I  was  not  allowed  to 
lift  up  mine.  Strange  edcO  of  grandeur ! 
If  her  eyes  fpoke,  mine  could  not  anfwer. 
Two  eunuchs  attended,  with  each  a  poinard 
in  his  hand,  prepared  to  expiate  with  my 
blond  the  audacity  of  locking  at  her. 

“  How  fevere  for  a  heart  like  mine,  to 
carry  to  my  bed  the  llavery  of  the  court 
fufpended  betwixt  contemptiiotis  pride  and 
caprice;  to  indulge  no  other  feniimcnt  but 
that  of  reverence,  and  to  lofe  even  the  con- 
folation  of  fervitude,  the  plealure  ot  loving 
and  being  loved ! 

'*  But  what  was  my  fituation,  when  one  of 
the  eunuchs  of  the  Princefs  came  to  make 
me  fign  the  order  which  difmifled  all  my 
women  from  the  palace*.  Sign,  faid  he  to 
me ;  feel  all  (he  gracioufiiefs  of  this  order  : 

1  will  infoim  the  Princefs  how  ready  you 
were  to  obey  her.  My  face  was  covered  with 
tears;  I  had  begun  to  write,  and  1  Hopped : 
In  the  name  of  the  gods,  faid  I  to  the  eu¬ 
nuch,  grant  me  a  moment’s  delay,  or  I  die. 
i— My  I  .ord,  faid  he,  your  head  mull  an¬ 
fwer  for  it  as  well  as  mine.-~Sign  :  We  be¬ 
gin  alreidy  to  be  guilty ;  they  are  counting 
the  moments  ;  already  Ihould  I  be  on  my 
return.  My  treinhling  or  rapid  hand  (for 
jny  fenfes  had  abondored  me)  traced  the 
moll  fatal  characters  wliich  I  could  form. 
My  women  were  carried  off  the  cveniog  of 
sny  marriage  :  But  Ardafire,  who  had  gained 
over  one  of  my  eunuchs,  concealed  a  Have  of 
her  own  figure  and  appearance  beneath  her 
veils  and  clothes,  and  hid  herfelf  in  fccret. 
She  had  told  the  eunurh  that  Ihe  wilhed  to 
retire  among  the  priclteffes  of  the  gods. 

“  The  fpirit  of  Ardalire  was  too  high  to 
.allow  her  to  think  that  a  law  which,  without 
any  reafon,  robbed  lawful  wives  of  their 
ftate  in  ibeiefy,  was  ever  made  for  her  :  Tbe 
abule  of  power  could  never  make  her  reve¬ 
rence  power :  She  appealed  from  this  ty¬ 
ranny  to  nature ;  from  her  weaknels  Ore  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her  deipair. 

*'  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  (he  pa¬ 
lace.  I  carried  the  Princefs  home  with  me. 
There  concert?,  dances,  fcalts,  every  thing 


feemed  to  exprefs  a  joy,  which  my  heart  wai 
far  from  feeling. 

“  Night  being  come,  all  the  court  left  us. 
The  eunuchs  led  the  Princefs  to  her  cham¬ 
ber.— Alas  !  it  was  that  where  I  had  fo  of¬ 
ten  poured  forth  my  foul  to  Ardafire.  I  re¬ 
tired  to  mine  full  of  rage  and  defpair. 

“  The  moment  fixed  for  my  attending 
the  Princefs  arrived.  I  entered  into  that 
gallery,  aimoft  unknown  in  my  own  houfe, 
through  which  love  had  (o  often  conduOed 
me.  I  walked  in  tbe  dark  alone,  melan¬ 
choly,  penfive,  when  all  at  once  1  difeovered 
a  light  :  Ardafire,  a  poinard  in  her  hand. 
Hood  before  me.  Arfaces,  f.id  Ihe,  go  tell 
your  new  fpoufe  that  I  die  here;  tell  her 
that  I  have  difputed  your  heart  even  to  the 
lad  figh.  She  was  going  to  (Irike ;  I  held  her 
hand.  Ardafire,  exclaimed  I,  what  a  dread¬ 
ful  fpeOacle  were  you  about  to  exhibit !— — 
And  fpreading  my  arms.  Begin  by  flriking 
him  who  has  firfl  yielded  to  a  barbarous  law. 
l-faw  her  grow  pale,  and  the  poinard  drop¬ 
ped  from  her  hands.  I  embraced  her,  and  I 
do  not  know  by  what  charm  my  mind 
feemed  to  grow  Calm.  I  held  this  dear  ob- 
jctl  in  my  arms;  I  gave  myfelf  up  entirely, 
to  the  pleafure  of  i-iving;  I  forgot  every 
thing,  even  my  misfortunes ;  I  was  now 
puflefled  of  Ardafire,  and  I  thought  I  never 
again  could  lo(e  her.  Strange  cffefl  of  love! 
My  heart  warmed,  and  my  mind  became 
tranquil. 

“  The  words  of  Ardafire  recalled  me  ta 
myfelf.  'Arfaces,  faid  the,  let  us  quit  this 
fatal  fpot ;  let  us  fly  What  do  we  fearf 
We  know  how.  to  love  and  how  fo  die.— Ar- 
dafire,  faid  I,  I  fwear  that  you  lhall  ever  be 
mine ;  you  lhall  be  as  if  you  had  never  been 
torn  from  my  arms  ;  1  will  never  leave  you. 
I  call  the  gods  to  wilnefs,  that  you  alone 
fliall  form  the  happinefs  of  my  life.  The 
dclign  you  propnie  is  generous;  love  had 
infpired  me  with  it;  it  again  infpirei  me 
with  it  through  you  ;  you  (hall  now  tes 
whether  I  love  you. 

I  left  her;  and  full  of  impatience  and 
love,  1  went  every  where  to  give  my  orders. 
The  door  of  the  Prirctls’s  apartment  was 
(hut.  I  took  all  the  gold  and  jewels  1  Cxuli 
carry  off.  1  made  my  Haves  i-ke  diflerent 
roads,  and  departed  alone  with  Araafire  iw 
the  horrors  of  the  night;  hoping  every 
thing,  dreading  every  thing;  (bmetimet  loa 
fing  my  natural  buldnefs,  a  prey  to  every 
paflion  in  its  turn,  fumetimes  even  to  re- 
morfe,  ignorant  whether  I  followed  my 
duty,  or  love  wiiich  made  me  forget  it. 

“  I  will  not  detain  you  with  the  many 
dangers  to  which  we  were  expofed.  Arda¬ 
fire,  fpite  of  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex,  encou¬ 
raged  me ;  (he  was  fatigued  to  death,  and 
continued  to  follow  me.  I  (huiined  tbe 
ptcfcnce  of  men :  for  every  man  was  now 
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Vcomt  my  enemy:  I  fought  only  the  de- 
ftrts.  I  arrived  among  thofe  mountains, 
the  range  of  lions  and  tigers.  The  prefence 
of  thefc  animals  reftored  my  eourage.  It  it 
not  here,  faid  I  to  Ardafire,  that  the  eu¬ 
nuchs  of  the  Princefs,  and  the  guards  of  the 
King  of  Media,  will  come  to  feek  us. — But 
the  wild  beads  foon  multiplied  to  luch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  I  began  to  he  afraid.  I  fhi>t  dead 
with  iny  arrows  tholie  which  approached  too 
near:  For,  inQead  of  burdening  myfelf  with 
the  necelTaries  of  life,  1  had  provided  arms 
which  could  fupply  me  with  them  every 
where.  Prelle.t  on  all  fides,  I  ftruck  fire 
with  Hints;  I  kindled  dry  wood;  I  pafled 
the  night  near  thefe  fires,  and  made  a  noife 
with  my  arms.  Sometimes  I  fet  fire  to  the 
fortfts,  and  drove  the  terrified  animals  be¬ 
fore  me.  I  entered  into  a  more  open  coun¬ 
try,  and  admired  that  vafl  lilence  of  nature. 

It  recalled  to  my  imagluativn  that  period  in 
which  the  gods  were  horn,  and  beauty  fird 
appeared ;  in  which  love  cherillied  it,  and 
ail  nature  became  animated. 

At  length  we  palTtd  the  confines  of 
Media.  It  was  amid  the  tents  of  (hepherds 
that  I  thought  myfelf  the  mailer  of  the 
world :  There  I  could  fay  that  .Ardafire 
was  really  mine,  and  that  1  was  hers. 

“  We  arrived  in  Margiana;  our  flives 
there  rejoined  us.  There  we  lived  in  the 
fields,  far  from  the  world  and  its  buftle. 
Charmed  with  one  another,  we  difeourfed  of 
our  prefent  pleafures,  and  of  our  pad  pains. 
“  Ardafire  related  to  me  what  had  been 
f  her  fentimeiits  during  the  time  we  had  been 
torn  from  each  other :  her  jealoufy,  when 
flic  thought  I  loved  her  no  more;  her  grief, 
when  Ihe  faw  that  I  loved  her  dill;  her  fury 
ag^ind  a  barbarous  law,  her  refentment  at 
me  for  fubmitiing  to  it.  She  had  at  fird 
•onceived  the  defign  of  facrificing  the  I’rin- 
cefs  to  her  vengeance;  (he  had  rrjefled  this 
idea.  She  would  have  been  pleafed  in  dy¬ 
ing  before  my  eyes;  and  (he  did  not  doubt 
but  I  would  be  moved.  When  (he  was  in 
my  arms,  (he  laid,  when  Ihe  propofed  to  me 
to  leave  my  native  country,  (he  was  already 
fure  of  me. 

“  Ardafire  had  never  been  fo  happy ;  Ihe 
was  charmed.  We  did  not  live  in  the  pomp 
of  Media;  but  our  life  was  far  fweeter.  She 
faw  in  all  that  we  had  lod  the  great  facrifi- 
ces  I  had  made  her.  She  was  now  alone  with 
me.  In  our  harams,  in  thofe  abodes  of  de¬ 
light,  the  idea  of  a  rival  is  always  prefent ; 
and  while  w«  enjoy  what  we  love,  the  more 
we  love,  the  more  we  are  alarmed. 

**  But  .Ardafire  had  now  nodillruft;  heart 
was  here  linked  to  heart.  A  love  of  this  kind 
gives  an  air  of  pleafure  to  every  thing  that 
furrounds  us;  and  becaufe  an  objeA  pleafes 
■s,  it  commands  all  nature  to  pleafe  us  too. 
A  love  of  this  kind  feems  to  be  that  amiable 


infancy  before  which  every  thing  is  fporrful 
and  gay,  and  which  wears  a  conflant  fmile. 

“  I  feel  a  fweet  emotion  of  plealure  in 
recounting  to  you  this  happy  period  of  our 
lives.  Sometimes  I  loft  Ardafire  in  lbs 
woods,  and  found  her  again  by  the  accent* 
of  her  charming  voire.  She  decked  herfeIC 
with  flowers  which  I  gathered;  I  adorned 
myfelf  with  thofe  which  Ihe  had  culled.  The 
finging  of  the  birds,  the  murmurs  of  the 
fountains,  the  dances  and  concerts  of  oiir 
young  flares,  a  mildnefs  which  fpread  itlelf 
every  where,  were  perpetual  teftimonies  of 
our  happinefs. 

*'  Sometimes  Ardafire  was  a  (hepherdefs, 
who,  without  drefs  and  without  ornaments, 
ihowed  herfelf  in  all  the  charms  of  her  na¬ 
tive  fimplicity':  At  other  times  I  beheld  her 
filch  as  Ihe  was  when  I  was  enchanted  witli 
her  beauty  in  my  Median  haram. 

“  Ardafire  emoloyed  her  women  in  works 
of  elegance  :  They  fpun  the  wool  of  Hyrca- 
nia;  they  wrought  the  purple  of  Tyre.  The 
whole  houfe  tafted  the  pureft  joy ;  we  dc- 
feended  with  pleafure  to  the  equality  of  na¬ 
ture;  we  were  happy,  and  we  wilhsd  to  live 
with  people  who  were  happy  too.  Falfe 
happinefs  renders  men  rigid  and  haughty  ; 
and  this  happinefs  has  nothing  focial. 
True  happinefs  makes  them  mild,  and  en¬ 
dues  them  with  fenfibility ;  and  this  hap¬ 
pinefs  is  always  (hared. 

“  1  remember  Ardafire  married  one  o£ 
her  favourite  maids  to  one  of  my  freed  men. 
Love  and  youth  had  formed  this  union. 
The  favourite  faid  to  Ardafire,  This  is  alfo 
the  firft  day  of  your  marriage.— All  the 
days  of  my  life,  replied  Ihe,  will  be  that  firft 
day. 

“  You  will  perhaps  be  furprifed  that,  ex¬ 
iled  and  proferibed  from  Media,  having  had 
only  a  moment  to  prepare  for  my  departure, 
being  able  only  to  carry  away  the  money 
and  jewels  which  prefenled  themfelves  t» 
my  hands,  I  could  have  enough  of  riches  in 
Margiana  to  have  a  palace  there,  a  great 
number  of  ilomeftics,  and  all  the  conveni¬ 
ences  of  life.  I  was  furprifed  at  it  myfelf, 
and  am  fo  ftill.  By  a  fatality,  which  I  could 
not  explain,  I  faw  nowhere  artfource,  and 
found  it  every  where.  Gold,  jewels,  preci- 
o»v  ftones,  feemed  to  prefent  themfelves  to 
me.  It  was  accident,  you  will  tell  me.  Due 
accidents  fo  reiterated,  and  conftantly  the 
fame,  could  fcarecly  be  accidents.  Arda- 
fire  thought  at  firft  that  I  wilhed  to  furprife 
her,  and  that  I  had  brought  wealth  with  me, 
of  which  (he  was  ignorant.  I  thought,  in 
my  turn,  that  (he  liad  riches  unknown  to 
me.  But  we  foon  faw,  both  of  us,  that  we 
were  miftaken.  I  frequently  found  in  my 
chamber  packets  containing  many  hundreds 
of  Dorics/  Ardafire  found  in  hers  boxes 
full  of  jewcU.  One  day,  while  1  was  walk¬ 
ing 
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ing  hi  my  gwden,  1  little  coffer  fnll  of  pieces 
of  gold  appeared  before  my  eyes,  and  I  per¬ 
ceived  another  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak  under 
whichlufed  torepofe.  I  pafs  over  the  reft.  I 
was  fure  there  was  not  a  man  in  Media  who 
had  an^  knowledge  of  the  place  to  which  I 
had  retired ;  and,  heddes,  I  knew  that  I  had 
no  aiCftance  to  expert  from  that  quarter.  I 
tortured  my  imagination  to  difcover  whence 
thefe  fucconrs  came ;  but  every  conjerture 
1  made  deftroyed  amtther.” 

“  They  tell  us  wonderful  ftories,*’  fays 
Afpar,  interrupting  Arfaces,  “  of  certain 
powerful  genii  who  attach  themfcives  to 
men,  and  heap  benefits  upon  them.  No¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  I  ever  heard  before  had 
made  any  impreflion  on  my  mind  :  but  what 
you  fay  aftunifhes  me  ftill  more;  you  tell 
what  yon  have  experienced,  not  what  you 
have  heard  related.” 

“  Whether  this  aftiftance,*’  fays  Arfaees, 
*'  was  human  or  fupernatural,  it  is  certain 
that  it  never  failed ;  and  that  in  the  fame 
way  as  a  great  number  of  men  find  want 
every  where,  I  every  w!\ere  found  riches. 
And,  what  will  furprife,  they  came  always 
at  the  moft  feaf  mable  moment :  I  never  faw 
my  treafure  near  fpent,  when  a  new  one  did 
not  appear;  fo  attentive  was  the  intelligence 
who  watched  over  us.  Nor  was  this  all;  it 
was  not  our  neceilitiesonly  which  were  pre¬ 
vented,  but  often  our  caprices.  I  am  not 
fond,”  added  he,  *'  of  the  marvellous ;  I  tell 
yon  what  I  am  obliged  myfelf  to  believe, 
and  not  what  you  are  obliged  to  believe 
alfo. 

“  On  the  evening  of  the  favonrlte’s  mar¬ 
riage,  a  young  man,  beautiful  as  Love, 
brought  roe  a  baiket  of  excellent  fruit.  I 

SVC  him  fomt  pieces  of  Clver ;  he  took 
em,  left  the  bafket,  and  difappeared.  I 
carried  the  bafket  to  Ardafire;  I  found  it 
heavier  than  I  thought.  We  ate  the  fruit, 
and  we  found  the  bottom  full  of  Danes, 
It  is  the  genic,  faid  the  whole  boufe,  who 
has  brought  a  treafure  here  for  the  marriage 
cxpenccs.  • 

“  I  am  convinced,  faid  Ardafire,  that  it 
is  a  genie  who  performs  tlicle  prodigies  in 
our  favour.  To  thofe  intelligences  who  arc 
above  us,  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than 
love.  Love  alone  has  a  perfection  which 
may  elevate  us  even  to  them.  It  is  a  genie. 


Arfaces,  who  knows  my  heart,  and  who  fees 
CO  what  a  degree  I  love  you.  I  would  with 
to  fee  him,  and  that  he  could  tell  me  to  whit 
a  degree  you  love  me. 

“  I  refume  my  narrative. 

The  paftlon  of  Ardafire  and  mine  took 
their  imprefCons  fiom  our  different  educa¬ 
tions  and  chararter.  Ardafire  lived  only  to 
love;  her  palCon  was  her  exiftence,  her 
whole  foul  was  love.  It  was  not  in  her 
power  to  love  me  lefs ;  nor  could  (he  love 
me  more.— — 1  feemed  to  love  with  more 
enthufiafm,  becaufe  I  did  not  always  appear 
to  love  in  the  fame  way.  Ardafire  alone 
was  capable  of  occupying  mind ;  and  yet 
there  were  things  which  feemed  to  diftrart 
it.  I  cbaced  the  flag  in  the  foteft,  and  went 
to  combat  the  wild  beafts. 

**  I  began  foon  to  imagine  that  I  led  a  life 
Coo  obfeure.  I  am  now,  faid  I,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  King  of  Margiana ;  why 
(hould  I  not  go  to  his  court?  My  father’s 
glory  prefented  itfelf  to  my  mind.  A  great 
name  is  a  heavy  load  to  fupporc,  when  the 
virtues  of  ordinary  men  are  not  fo  much 
the  goal  at  which  you  are  to  (lop,  as  the 
point  from  which  you  mnft  dart.  It  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  we  were  more  ftrongly  bound  by 
what  others  ptomife  for  us,  than  what  we 
engage  for  ourfelvcs.  When  I  was  in  Me¬ 
dia,  faid  I,  it  was  neceftary  to  humble  my¬ 
felf,  to  conceal  my  virtues  more  anxioufly 
than  my  vices.  If  I  was  not  (he  (lave  of  the 
court,  1  was  the  (lave  of  its  jealoufy  :  But 
now  that  I  am  my  own  m  after,  now  that  I 
am  independent,  becaufe  1  am  without  a 
country,  free  ill  the  midft  of  the  forell  as 
the  (ions  that  inhabit  it,  I  (hall  begin  to 
have  an  ordinary  mind  if  I  remain  an  ordi¬ 
nary  man.  ' 

“  I  grew  accuftomed  by  degrees  to  thefe 
ideas.  It  is  the  lot’of  human  nature  that  the 
happier  wc  are,  the  more  happy  wc  wilh  to 
he.  There  is  a  fort  of  impatience  even  of 
felicity.  It  is  becaufe  our  heart  is  a  feries 
of  defires,  as  our  mind  is  a  feries  of  ideas. 
When  we  find  that  our  hippiiicfs  caiinat  he 
angmeoled,  we  wilh  to  give  it  a  new  modifi¬ 
cation.  My  ambition  liunetimis  was  irri¬ 
tated  even  by  my  love.  I  hoped  to  become 
more  worthy  of  Ardafire;  and,  fpitc  of  her 
prayers,  fpiie  of  her  tears,  1  quitted  her.” 
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POETRY. 


Om  the  politics  or  the  TIMES. 


(To  Dr  R.  W.) 

-  — .  fugtre  fudor,  verumque  ft iefqnt, 

Ih  quorum  fulier^  Ucura  fraudtfqut,  doliq'if, 
JnjidUque  el  vis,  ei  amor  fceleralus  habendi. 

Ovid,  Met.  lib.  1. 


OF  Politics,  friend,  if  you  love  me,  no 
more, 

Wliofe  prel'ent  exertions  even  fiends  mud 
abhor. 

Hence  Vice  and  Corri^ption  new  profelytct 
boall. 

And  Luxury  riots  at  Indudry’s  cod  ; 

Hence  F.Oion,  impatient  of  fober  debate. 
With  inccflant  colhrions  convulfes  the 
date  : 

Hence  legal  Rapacity  plunders  the  land 
With  enormous  Taxation’s  rclentlcis  de> 
mand : 

Hence  debts,  which  even  Algebra  labours 
to  tell. 

Gormandize  on  our  vitals  like  harpies  from 
hell  : 

Hence  Itidigence,  harrafs’d  with  labour  and 
c.re, 

Sinks  opprefs’d  with  her  burden,  and  yields 
to  Defpair : 

Hence  the  horrors  of  battle,  perceiv’d  from 
afar; 

Hence  Peace,  more  pernicious,  more  hate¬ 
ful  than  War: 

Trans-Atlantic  Rebellion  hence  fated  with 


gore ; - 

Of  politics,  friend,  if  yon  love  me,  no  more. 

From  finider  defigns  even  their  amity 
flows ; 

And  treaties  are  far.flion’d  alone  to  im- 
pofe. 

Like  the  fongs  of  the  Syren,  they  charm  to 
dcdioy. 

And  the  paiti  or  perdition  of  nations  en- 

joy- 

When  in  abjefi  prodration  Great  Britain 
appear’d. 

And  loudly  demanded  allidanre  unheard  ; 

When  engagements  were  flighted,  tho’  lb- 
lemnly  I'wnrn, 

And  benefits  pad  were  regarded  with  fcorn; 

Pretendedly  nruterthe  nations  remain’d, 

’Till  her  empire  sus  rent,  and  her  honour 
was  dain’d ;  * 

Then  fmii’d  at  the  viAim  they  dar’d  to  be- 
tray. 

Exulting  in  hope  on  her  ruins  to  prey. 


By  Ambition  'and  Lucre  now  bafely  em* 
broil’d. 

With  thcmfelves  they  contend  who  diall 
fpoil  or  be  fpoil’d  : 

Tis  jud  that  one  vice  Ihould  another  cor* 
rcA ; 

And  to  punidithe  wicked,  the  wicked  feleA, 

In  her  fanguine  career  let  keen  Difeord  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Till  Integrity  blufh,  and  Humanity  bleed: 

Force  with  force  let  each  monarch  agree  to 
repel. 

And  their  umpire  alone  be  the  defpot  of 
hell : 

Till  Holland  in  blood  fhall  her  perfidy 
mourn. 

And  the  waves  o’er  her  bulwarks  and  cities 
return  : 

Till  America,  fbnd  of  her  gracious  allies. 

Meet  the  bane  of  her  freedom  in  Friendlh^’s 
difguire : 

And  (iil  France,  the  foie  dupe  of  her  own 
crooked  ways. 

With  a  new  Afphaltites  the  nations  amaze. 

He  dill,  my  refentment— nor  burn  to  ex- 
cefs  ; 

Thy  wifhes  reiraA,  and  tlyr  fury  fiiprefi^ 

Why  Ihould  Mifchief  dinufe  her  malignity 
round. 

And  Virtue  and  Vice  in  one  ruin  confound} 

Let  thofe  wretches  who  bavock  o’er  Nature 
extend. 

To  deeper  damnation  for  ever  defeend  : 

Whild  with  mortals,  to  Virtue  and  Freedom 
redor’d. 

One  faith  dull  prevail,  and  oue  God  be 
ador’d. 


Inscription  in  an  Alcove, 

Lightly  tread,  ’tis  hallow’d  ground-^ 
Hark !  above,  below,  around, 

Fairy  bands  their  vigils  keep. 

While  frail  mortals  fink  to  fleep  ; 

And  the  moon  with  feeble  rays 
Gilds  the  brook  that  bubbling  plays 
As  in  murmurs  foft  it  flows, 

Mufic  meet  for  lovers  woes. 

Hark  !  from  yonder  fpire  the  bell 
Jud  diikes  one — a  folmii  knell. 

Now  the  fprilcs  in  white  array’d. 

Gleam  acrofs  yon  chequer’d  (hade  ; 

Shadowy  forms,  divinely  bright. 

Meet  inhabitants  of  night. 

Hence,  avaunt  I  all  noife  and  folly'; 
Welcome  plealing  MelaQchaly; 

Evtr- 
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Ever-muring  penGve  maid, 
Welcome  to  thy  favourite  (hade. 
Mere  no  (leps  profane  intrude; 
Here  indulge  thy  plaintive  mood 
Foes  no  longer  here  Giall  walk, 
L.i(l*niag  to  thy  whifper’d  talk : 
Only  Silence  Hill  (hall  dwell 
In  yon  ivy-mantled  cell ; 

And  with  Snliiiide,  her  friend. 
All  her  (Icps  (hall  (lill  attend. 


Come,  be  thou  mine : — In  this  fweet  fj 
Where  Elk  rolls  clear  his  little  wave, 
\Ve*il  live;r-jnd  in  the  Ihelter’d  cot 
Talle  joys  that  Roilin  never  gave. 


For  the  Edinbukch  Macazivk. 


Eif  X9fv»  xaxaim  ’EMZAM 

BOTPNET,  Mo.C-afo 
Tiro-s^fr  ai  ;^afirie,  Tlxftsi  /vu,  jutr 
tixa.  Mao-  ai' 

EAIZA  /aovv  mTlAd^lA,  MOTZA, 
XAFIX. 


VcKSES  vritten  at  Roslin  Castle. 

At  dead  of  night,  the  hour  when  courts 
Thro’  the  wild  maze  of  pleafurc  rove. 

And  Mira  joins  th’  infnaring  (ports. 

While  Art  alfumcs  the  voioe  of  Love, 

To  Rollin’s  ruins  I  repair; 

A  folitary  wretch  forlorn. 

To  mourn  unfeen,  unpity’d  there.  Written  hj  George  Coleman,  F.fq. 

My  baplefs  love,  her  haplefs  fcorn. 

/-  Mr-  M-n  I  tM  ■  TF  life  is  a  bubble  that  breaks  with  a  pUfs, 

No  found  of  ,oy  drdurbs  nay  ftram.  | 

No  hind  IS  whiAling  on  the  hill ;  -jl  ;  .  .  ,a  .  ' 

No  herdfman  winding  o’er  the  plain,  triable  mliy  JeU  be  dellroy’d  with  a 

No  maiden  unging  by  the  nIL  ^  ’ 

Elk,  murm’ring  thro’  the  darkforae  pines.  If  *iis  not  kept  floating  in  liquor  enough. 
Reflefls  the  moon’s  uncertain  beams ; 

While  thro’  the  clouds  Ihe  faintly  fltiiies  >'fe  >*  »  «  pliilofopbers  fay, 

In  Fancy’s  eye  tire  pole  ghoft  gleams.  ’T«  »  very  good  thing  undetllood  the  right 

way ;  ■" 

Not  fo  the  night  that  in  thy  hallt  For  if  life  is  a  flow’r,  any  blockhead  can  tell. 

Once  Rolliii  danc’d  in  joy  along;  If  you’d  have  it  look  frcih,  you  mud  moillc* 

The  owl  now  fereams  along  thy  walls,  it  well.  . 

That  echoed  Mirth’s  infpiring  fung. 

Where  bats  now  flit  on  dulky  wings, 

Th*  cmpurpVd  lead  was  went  to  flow; 

And  Beauty  danc’d  in  graceful  fings 

Where  now  the.  dank  weeds  rankling 
grow. 

Wlpit  now  avails,  how  great!  how  gay! 

Mow  fair  !  how  Gne !  their  matchlefs 
dames! 

Here  deeps  their  undidinguifli’d  clay,— - 
The  done,  effac’d,  has  lod  their  names. 

And  yon  gay  crowds  mud  foon  expire, 

Unknown,  nnprais’d,  their  fair  one’s 
name ; 

Not  fu  the  charms  that  verfe  infpire, 

Incrcafing  years  increafe  their  fame. 

O,  Mira !  what  is  date  or  wealth  i 
The  great  can  never  love  like  me ; 

Wealth  adds  nut  years,  nor  quickens  health; 

Then  wiGtr  thou,  come'  happy  be. 


This  life  is  no  more  than  a  journey^ ’tis  faid. 

Where  the  roads  tbr  mod  part  ate  confound* 
ediy  bad  ;  ' 

So  let  wine  be  our  fpurs,  and  all  trav'lers 
will  own. 

That  whatever  the  roads,  we  jog  mertily  on. 

This  world  to  a  Theatre  liken’d  has  been. 

Where  each  man  around  has  a  part  in  the 
Scene; 

’Tis  our  part  to  be  drunk,  and  ’tis  matter  of 
faft. 

That  the  more  you  all  drink,  boys,  the  better 
you  aA. 

This  life  is  a  dream,  in  which  many  will  weep,’ 

Who  have  drange  filly  fancies,  and  cry  in 
their  Deep ; 

But  of  ns,  when  we  wake  from  our  dream, 
’twill  be  faid. 

That  the  tears  of  the  Tankard  were  all  tha: 
we  Ihed. 


